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From time to time the American Lumberman 
has been privileged to visualize for its readers the 
homes of prominent lumbermen—East, West, 
North and South—that exemplify their owners’ 
preference for wood-built houses for their own 
cccupancy. The significance of this preference on 


A Western Retailer’s All-Wood Home 


sided with 1x10-inch clear redwood channel rustic, 
and roofed with red cedar shingles. The doors 
and interior trim throughout are of Port Orford 
white cedar, enameled in old ivory. All floors are 
of 14x1'4-inch quartered white oak. The house 
is of modified Colonial design. 
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the part of men whose lifework is the handling of 
lumber, and who therefore intimately know that 
material and what may be expected of it, is too 
evident to require comment. 

The accompanying photograph shows the beau- 
tiful residence of O. H. Barr, president Barr 
Lumber Co., Santa Ana, Calif., which is built of 
wood throughout. It is framed of Douglas fir, 

















The grounds are 105x284 feet, carefully land- 
scaped, with a full-sized cement tennis court in 


the rear; also a small family orchard, producing 
cranges, grapefruit, figs, peaches, apricots and 
berries. The large tree near the corner of the 


house is a live oak, and the smaller tree is a Cali- 
fornia sycamore. The distance from the sidewalk 
to the porch is 90 feet. [See floor plans on page 41] 
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Get the Best 
Quality From (J speciALisis 


Hundreds of buyers know that it pays to buy their 
Cypress lumber from us because we devote all time 
and facilities to the manufacture of Cypress lumber. 


Every board is accurately milled, carefully in- 
spected and graded. All orders are quickly filled. 
This insures satisfaction at all times. 


Write today for prices. Dry stock guaranteed. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., 


CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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Precision— 


Select any piece of 








Everlasting flooring 
from any wire-bound 
bundle. You will find 
it fits perfectly, side and 


end, any other piece 





from any other bundle. 
Manufactured hy 
Nichois&Cox 


Company ° Michit 
Fp 


Hardwood Flooring 
Maple Beech Birch Oak 











A nap that a 
lazy man might envy 


Belting hides being inanimate objects, we have no 
idea how they feel about the nap they take, blanketed 
with layers of tanbark, during the tanyard process; but 
we do know what a difference it makes in the life of a 
Graton & Knight transmission belt. 


This nap is the second of the two major tanning steps. 
The hides are taken from the vats in which the tanning 
process starts and are laid flat in other vats containing 
stronger solutions of tanning liquor. A layer of ground 
tan bark is carefully spread over every hide. At regu- 
lar intervals the hides are moved into solutions of in- 
creasing strength until the tanning is finished. 


As you watch the workmen shovel the tanbark on 
and place the hides in the tanning liquor, it looks like 
a casual, simple operation. 


But the strength of the liquor, the character of the 
tanbark, the substance of the hide and the change that 
gradually takes place, are being watched carefully to 
be sure that everything is in accord with the Graton & 
Knight tanning formula. 


That is one of the reasons why Graton & Knight 
belts last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester. MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL.” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 101-B 
Send me a copy of “Standardized Belting Manual’’: 
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Precautions Against Ravages of Termites 


CSc TIME to time complaints are received that termites. It was formerly the almost universal belief that termites were 


or the so called white ants, have inflicted great damage to native only to tropical or semi-tropical climates. But experience 
structures built of wood. Under favorable conditions these has shown that under modern conditions they may thrive in the 
insects may practically destroy the sills, joists and other wood temperate zones. In recent years they have done a great deal of 
parts in the foundation and lower floors of a building. After such injury to buildings in many parts of the United States. While they 
injury has been done the remedy is not easy to prescribe or at work on some other substances, such as paper and even vegetation, 
least to administer; for the parts attacked by the termites con- [they do the most harm to wood buildings. Lumbermen, therefore, 
stitute the foundation of the structure. ought to concern themselves with measures of control. With the aim 
Methods of preventing the ravages of termites are determined of giving the facts needed in order to prevent injuries to buildings, 

by the conditions under which these insects thrive or become ex- a rather comprehensive article on termites is printed elsewhere in 
tinct. Given favorable conditions, they multiply and extend their this issue. As presaution or prevention is the thing aimed at, lum- 
operations to an astonishing degree. Given conditions unfavorable bermen should familiarize themselves with the main facts in the 
for their propagation, and their ravages can be confined to incon- life history of these insects and the measures to be taken in building 
sequential limits. to keep them in check. 
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Adding To Wood’s Fire Resistance 


OOD’S TWO most vulnerable salients are its susceptibility to 
QL) fire and to decay. It is against these two angles that pro- 
ducers and distributors of rival materials direct their major 
attacks, and their major successes have been achieved in convinc- 
ing the public that their products are more resistant to fire and to 
decay than is wood. The fact is, of course, that decay and fire 
are not the only destructive agencies. Rust, for example, may 
in a similar situation do more injury to steel than decay would do 
to wood in the same situation. It is also true that moisture and 
frost may disintegrate and destroy brick, stone or concrete where 
wood would long remain unharmed. 

Most persons, possibly most lumbermen, if asked whether wood 
can be made practically fireproof, would have to admit that so far 
as they know it cannot be. And yet it can be, it has been and it is 
being fireproofed today. In view of the direct and positive eco- 
nomic importance of making wood more fire resistant, it may 
appear strange that so little is known of the success that has been 
achieved in that direction. The explanation lies largely in the 
fact that fireproofing on the relatively small scale thus far carried 
on adds greatly to the cost of wood; and yet fireproofed wood at 
this added cost has found a considerable market in New York and 
to some extent in other cities. 

What is true of fireproofing is in smaller measure true of wood 
preservation; it has been carried on to a considerable degree but 
to no such an extent as sound policy clearly indicates it should be. 
Of preservation also it is true that it adds considerably to the cost, 
and yet it has been proved to be economical and profitable. Strangely 
enough, wood preservation is confined largely to crossties, while 
untreated wood has continued to be used in quite similar ways in 
other fields. There can be no denying the fact that treating with 
preservative would vastly extend the use of wood and in many 
structural uses would prove very economical. 

Lumbermen, and users of wood also, must be interested in 
methods of preserving wood against both fire and decay. As already 
intimated, the main facts about preservation from decay are quite 
generally known, though full advantage of them is not by any 
means being availed of. In order that its readers may be informed 
regarding the present status of wood fireproofing an article on this 
subject is presented in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the first install- 
ment in the issue of last week and the final installment on pages 
52 and 53 of this issue. Though the assertion cannot be made with 
positiveness, it is a fair inference that a greater and more general 
demand for fireproofed wood would make possible economies in 
fireproofing that would bring the final costs to a lower level. This, 
evidently, will be necessary in order that there may be a steady 
growth in the demand for fireproofed wood. 





Keeping the Planing Mill Busy 


F THE HUNDREDS of planing mills throughout the country, 
() operated for the most part to meet local demands for special 
work, it is the common belief that few return a profit di- 
rectly. If direct profit alone were the chief or only result aimed at 
these plants could hardly be expected long to survive. The fact is, 
however, that as these local woodworking plants perform a function 
and supply a need that no other agency hitherto has satisfactorily 
met, they cannot be dispensed with. 

While there have been times, perhaps, when these local planing 
mills failed to return a profit to their operators on the work they 
actually performed, it is believed that better cost accounting and 
more intelligent estimating have largely relieved the situation. 
Now the major difficulty that confronts the local mills is to main- 
tain a sufficiently steady flow of special millwork orders to keep 
the working forces intact and the plants in operation. In general, 
it may be admitted, these smaller mills cannot and do not attempt 
to turn out stock work to supply all their needs. Most operators 
admit that they cannot turn out the standardized frames, doors and 
windows in competition with the larger factories that cater to the 
wholesale and retail trade throughout vast trade areas. 

Keeping the local millwork plant profitably employed, therefore, 
is during a good part of the year a serious problem for each opera- 
tor, and it is a problem that in few cases has been solved. How- 
ever, it is said that every problem when intelligently looked at is 
also an opportunity, and this has proved true in the experience of 
a few at least of the operators of local millwork plants. Driven as 
they have been to some expedient to keep their crews busy and their 
plants in operation they have cast about for something to make 
besides the special work which normally comes in. in ample volume, 
and they have in some cases discovered “specialties” that turned the 
trick. 

With the thought that the experiences of widely separated mill- 





work operators would be interesting if not helpful to one another, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked several hundred of them to state 
their problems and describe also their efforts to solve them and the 
success in that respect achieved. The response was excellent so far 
as stating the problems was concerned, but, as was to be expected, 
the number that had succeeded in solving them was not by any 
means one hundred percent. All, however, were eager for helpfu) 
suggestions, whether they were able to give them or not. 

The results of this investigation have been presented in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in an article of two installments, the first on 
pages 52 and 53 of last week, and the second on pages 44 and 45 of 
this issue. Among the various experiences related in this article, 
probably not the least remarkable is that of an Illinois operator 
who.found in the manufacture of sectional buildings a splendid 
opportunity that in his opinion is open to millwork operators in 
many other sections. Other operators’ experiences in some Cases 
point to similar opportunities while at the same time still others 
point to the dangers involved in seeking specialties to manufacture 
in plants not specially equipped for their production. Throughout 
the article also is the suggestion that where novelties are concerned 
inventiveness is essential also in order that new products may be 
devised at frequent intervals as the older ones are taken up by com- 
petitors or are displaced or become stale on the market. 





Economical Conversion of Small Logs 


MERICA’S MOST striking development industrially has been 
A in the direction of labor saving. In general this country 
has been thrifty with its labor supply but lavish with its 
raw materials. The more recent tendency, however, has been to- 
ward greater economy in manufacture, closer utilization of raw 
materials, reclaiming of waste and a general avoidance of waste. 
This tendency is seen in practically all industries, and its practi- 
cal results are manifest in the multitudes of synthetic products. 
In some fields the elimination of waste by closer utilization and by 
the finding of markets for byproducts has risen to the level of a 
major operation. 

It is inevitable that the lumber industry shall get into step 
with this development, for it is inconceivable that a nation will 
engage in the growing of trees on a scale commensurate with the 
country’s lumber needs and put to useful purposes only a third or 
less of their bulk. In fact it was to be expected that as the original 
timber supply neared exhaustion and the necessity of regrowing 
the forests became manifest, the economic situation set up would 
enforce economies and expedients of utilization that would prolong 
the original supply of timber and make the earlier use of the new 
crop practicable. 

In view of the proverbial inventiveness of Americans, there is 
a reluctance to look to the older countries for machines and meth- 
ods in advance of our own; but the fact that Europe long ago 
reached an economic stage that America has not yet arrived at 
has necessitated there a sort of development not made here. This 
is true of many fields of human activity, but of course it is espe- 
cially true of industries that utilize raw materials. Lumbering 
affords a striking example. Every phase of lumbering in most of 
the European countries, from the planting of the forests to the 
utilization of the twigs of the trees, is conducted with an economy 
of materials hardly conceivable, not to say practicable, in this 
country. 

Where quantity of output or even excellence of product is the 
end aimed at doubtless the United States stands at the head; but 
where economy of material is the desideratum it is quite likely 
that this country can take a leaf from the diary of Europe. It is 
in realization of this fact that the members of the subcommittee 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization have decided to 
make some tests of a European gang saw in working up small and 
top logs. The experiment will*be conducted by practical lumber- 
men and experienced mechanics. The results will be watched with 
interest not only by lumbermen but by manufacturers of lumber 
machinery. 

In the past the need of a mechanical device has been the only 
stimulus to its production that has been necessary in the United 
States. It will probably be seen that sawmill machinery men have 
not been indifferent to the present trend in lumber manufacturing, 
and that when the lumber industry has shown that existing machin- 
ery does not fit its requirements something better will be promptly 
forthcoming. Indeed, it is hardly likely that machinery wholly 
adapted to American conditions can be produced elsewhere in com- 
petition with American inventiveness and American methods, and 
in the face of the advantages possessed by those who are familiar 
with these conditions. The experiments to be conducted by the 


committee may be expected to stimulate anew the inventiveness 
needed to meet this new situation in the lumber industry. 
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Marked Gain in Softwood Orders 


[Special telegram to American LumBerRMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 19.—The softwood 
lumber industry, according to telegraphic re- 
ports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association here today, shows 
marked increases in shipments and new busi- 
ness, particularly heavy in new business, and a 
slight decrease in production for the week 
ended May 14, when compared with reports for 
the previous week. In comparison with re- 
ports for the same period a year ago, consider- 
able decreases in production and new business 
were noted, with shipments about the same. The 
floods in the lower Mississippi Valley have 
seriously affected the major source of hard- 
wood lumber in the United States. More than 
200 mills have been closed, directly or indirectly, 
by the high water, and total production has 
been reduced 75 percent. Mills of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute report produc- 
tion as 50 percent of normal. The indications 
are that it will be from three to six weeks be- 
fore all the mills will be able to resume opera- 
tions. The high waters have not seriously 
affected the softwood mills of the Valley, so 
far as production is concerned, but have some- 
what interfered with transportation. 


The unfilled orders of 175 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 525,357,633 feet, as against 527,- 
425,977 feet for 176 mills the previous week 
The 104 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 225,027,385 
feet last week, as against 230,708,717 feet for 
the week before. For the 71 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 300,330,248 feet, as 
against 296,717,260 feet for 72 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 291 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 107 percent, and 
orders 105 percent of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 107 and 97; and for the West 
Coast mills, 111 and 116. Of the reporting 
mills, the 269 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 182,209,204 feet, gave 
actual production 98 percent, shipments 105 
percent, and orders 103 percent thereof. — 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—189,110,000 feet, against 192,466,- 
000 feet the week before, and 243,576,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—202,729,000 feet, against 
190,071,000 feet the week before, and 234,583,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—199,293,000 feet, 
against 180,271,000 feet the week before, and 
256,462,000 feet last year. 

To make allowance for the fewer West Coast 
mills reporting this year, add 25,000,000 feet to 
production, 28,000,000 feet to shipments, and 
29,000,000 feet to orders, in comparing softwood 
figures with last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week were 
delayed and are not included. The revised fig- 
ures for the week before and for the corres- 
ponding week last year follow: Production— 
14,503,000 feet, against 23,170,000 feet last year. 
Shipments—20,596,000 feet, against 20,937,000 
teet last year. Orders—24,107,000 feet, against 
22,942,600 feet last year. 

On account of delay of reports from the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and fewer 
reporting mills on the West Coast than last 
year, the customary cumulative figures are 
omitted. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 


reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulation below. Seven- 
teen of these mills, representing 48 percent of 
the cut of the California pine region, gave their 
Production for the week as 15,137,000 feet; 


shipments, 18,791,000 feet, and new business, 
15,188,000 feet. Last week’s report from 20 
mills, representing 64 percent of the cut was: 
Production, 20,012,000 feet; shipments, 23,827,- 
000 feet, and new business, 27,364,000 feet. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 71 mills re- 
porting for the week ended May 14 was 16 
percent above production, and shipments were 
11 percent above production. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 49 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 42,155,336 
feet, of which 30,003,125 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 12,152,211 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 41,256,726 feet, or 
48 percent of the week’s new business. Forty- 
three percent of thg week’s shipments moved 
by water, amounting to 35,108,413 feet, of which 
25,927,302 feet moved coastwise and _ inter- 
coastal, and 9,181,111 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 44,647,090 feet, or 54 percent of 
the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 2,- 

















This huge cedar stump is located in Denny 

Creek camp, established by the United States 

Forest Service near Snoqualmie Pass, Sunset 

Highway, and is used as a registration booth 
for visiting tourists 





845,275 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders 
totaled 110,147,960 feet; foreign, 70,485,189 feet, 
and rail trade, 119,697,099 feet. 

Despite part time operations at many Douglas 
fir sawmills and some logging camps and scar- 
city of night shifts operating in the Inland Em- 
pire sawmills, general employment in the Pa- 
cific Northwest has taken a decided turn for 
the better, due entirely to seasonal work get- 
ting under way, according to the 4L employ- 
ment service. General construction and building 
work are leading the demand for workers. Saw- 
mills in the Inland Empire that have recently 
been closed because of high water are again 
cutting. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows pro- 
duction and shipments about the same, and 
new business considerably below that reported 
for the preceding week. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
one more mill reporting, shows a 15 percent 
increase in production and marked increases 
in shipments and new business. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows a slight 
increase in production, a nominal decrease in 
shipments, and a notable increase in new busi- 
ness. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with one less mill reporting, shows 
material decreases in all three items. 

Reports from 14 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu factur- 
ers’ Association (one less mill than reported 
for the previous week) show nominal increases 
in all three factors. 


[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation appears on page 58.—EpITor. | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NorFo_k, Va., May 19.—For the week ended 
May 14, thirty-seven mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having a 
normal production of 8,832,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 6,185,001 feet, shipped 7,044,591 feet, and 
booked orders for 4,950,177 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN., May 18.—For the week 
ended May 7, one hundred sixty units reporting 
to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
having a normal production figure of 26,880,- 
000 feet, manufactured 13,985,000 feet, shipped 
29,953,000 feet, and booked orders for 22,335,- 
000 feet. Orders on hand amounted to 150,- 
667,000 feet. 


(SSG eeaeae: 


Anti-Wood Shingle Ordinance Defeated 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Mou trig, Ga., May 18.—At a meeting last 
night, the city council overwhelmingly defeated 
an anti-wood shingle ordinance. In fact, only 
one vote was recorded in favor of the ordi- 
nance. On request of the Johnson-Battle Lum- 
ber Co., a wholesale lumber concern, the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau through its field repre- 
sentative, C. A. Marsh, ably assisted in defeat- 
ing this ordinance, which was intended to 
forbid the use of wood shingles in this city. 
The lumbermen who took an active part in 
combating this proposed legislation were J. S. 
Johnson and J. L. Baxter, of the Johnson- 
Battle Lumber Co.; J. E. Ladson and G. L. 
Doster, of the Ladson Lumber Co., and E. 
Reynolds, of the Colquitt Lumber Co. 


Booklet on Hardwood Flooring 


“Lifetime Flooring,” trade mark of the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., of Bay City, Mich., 
is also the title of a very attractive booklet 
just issued by that company, describing its 
“Lower Michigan hard rock maple, beech 
and birch flooring” and telling something of 
the resources, factory equipment, and manu- 
facturing policies of the company. The cover 
of the booklet is made from an actual photo- 
graph of a maple floor. Illustrations in the 
booklet show the dry kiln equipment of the 
company, interior of its flooring plant, views 
in the woods of teams and tractors hauling 
logs and close-up pictures of the machinery 
in the flooring plant. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. has a daily 
output of 50,000 feet of maple, beech and 
birch flooring, its equipment including two 
band sawmills, five planing and flooring units 
and twenty-three dry kilns, all completely 
modern. 

In its booklet, the company stresses the 
fact that it is perpetuating its timber supply, 
by reforestation and fire protection, and that 
it is thus assured of a continuous supply of 
the excellent wood that is the foundation of 
its flooring manufacturing operations. Copies 
of the booklet will be sent on request. 
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King Road Drag for Yard Alleys 


The driveways through our lumber yard are covered 
with einders and have become very rough as a result 
of the winter freezing. -I think that a road drag 
would help to smooth them out. Can you give me 
any information on how to build one and the results 
that we might expect from using it in our alleys?— 
Inguiry No. 1950, 


{This inquiry comes 
from a Massachusetts 


wide in clear quartered white oak, The standard 
widths for clear quartered white oak strips are from 
2 inches to 5% inches, breaking on the half-inch. If 
the buyer desires any specific percentage of 4-inch, 
4%-inch, 5-inch, or 5% inch widths, his order should 
state the definite percentage or amount required, as 
in case he does not state any definite requirement of 
any particular width, but only orders random widths 
from 2 inches to 5% inches, he would have very little 





retailer, who doubtless 
has in mind the King 





road drag, which has 
long been used effec- 





tively in keeping com- 
mon dirt roads in good 





shape. Few _ persons 








who have not used a 
King drag can have a 
proper conception of the 
results that can be se- 
cured with it in the 











hands of an experienced th 
driver. The drag is °®{-® 


a 








simply constructed from 
lumber commonly car- 
ried in retail yards. In 
fact, the original King drags were made from 
split logs, and often are still called “split log 
drags.” ; ; 

Many years ago there was more interest 1n 
this drag because there were fewer automobiles 
and almost no concrete roads. The effective- 
ness of the drag is due to the method of hitch- 
ing the team to it and the skill of the driver 
in moving about on it to bring his weight to 
the exact point that fits the needs of any given 
spot in the road. The time that the drag is 
used also is very important, shortly after a 
rain being preferred. 

While this is the first inquiry received from 
a dealer who expected to use the drag in yard 
alleys, it is possible that the idea will appeal 
to others. For that reason the accompanying 
illustration is printed. Details given show the 
construction of the drag so that anybody -can 
make it.—Epitor.] 
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Saginaw Pine and Hemlock Rules 

Can you inform me if there are such rules in use at 
the present time known as the Saginaw Pine and Hem- 
lock Rules? If so, where can I obtain a copy?— 
Inguriry No. 1,947. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan manu- 
facturer of lumber. In “The Lumberman’s 
Handbook of Inspection and Grading,” origi- 
nally published by the NorTHWESTERN LUMBER- 
MAN in the 80’s, but carried through numerous 
editions, were given the “Saginaw White Pine 
Lumber Inspection” rules. In the introduction 
of these rules appears the following: “The 
accepted rules governing inspection of lumber 
on the Saginaw River are reported to the pub- 
lishers as follows:” The earliest edition of 
the handbook evidently was 1879 and the latest 
1891. So far as known to the American Lum- 
BERMAN no rules exactly corresponding to 
these are now in effect.—Eprror. ] 


Percentage of Widths in Hardwoods 


On a grade of clear quartered white oak strips, Na- 
tional inspection, 2 inches to 5% inches wide, what 
percentage should run 4-inch and up, in your opin- 
ion? We make this inquiry based on footage, not on 
pieces. If you have records of any kind on this sub- 
ject, you would possibly have them both ways as to 
footage and as to pieces, so that it would be easy for 
you to give either.—Ingurry No. 1,948. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana manu- 
facturer of flooring. The question was sub- 
mitted to the chief inspector of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, who made the 
following reply: 

In reply to your letter of May 11, the rules of this 
association do not specify any particular average 
amount of strips 4 inches and up wide on an order 
specifying random widths from 2 inches to 5% inches 


protection in case the seller chose to ship a large per- 
centage of the narrower widths. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
there is nothing in the National hardwood rules 
that controls the percentage of 4-inch and up 
widths to be sent in an order when the percent- 
age of such widths is not specified. Comment 
on the custom of shippers, with respect to this 


Sectional Hog and Hen Houses 


Can you tell us where we may procure blue prints 
for making sectional hog and poultry houses, the 
kind that are bolted together?—Inguiry No. 1949, 


[This inquiry comes from a Nebraska lum. 
ber concern. There are a number of com. 
panies that are making sectional houses for 
various purposes, including hog and poultry 
houses as well as dwelling houses. The names 
of two such concerns have been supplied to this 
inquirer. However, what is wanted in this case 
is the blue prints and not the houses themselves, 
Most of the houses built in sectional form are 
comstructed according to special plans and 
sometimes under patents. Generally, also the 
concerns making these houses desire to build 
the houses themselves and do not supply plans 
to others. The inquiry is published in the hope 
that readers may be able to give the names of 
persons who supply blue prints to lumbermen 
who desire to build the houses themselves— 
Eprtor.] See aeaeaeaanae 

THE VERMONT Forestry Association believes 
that many of the 300 municipalities within the 
State should own municipal forests. There- 
fore, the association will codperaté in every 
possible manner with the town forest commit- 
tees, municipal town officials and interested in- 
dividuals and organizations. It will also con- 
tinue its offer to supply the first 5,000 trees 
without cost to any town establishing a forest 
of at least 100 acres planting 20,000 trees the 
first year. The goal is 100 municipal forests 


matter is invited.—Eprror. ] 
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Forest planting is thriving 
in Minnesota. The Pacific 
Railroad has set out 40,000,- 
000 young trees, and it is 
estimated that 20,000,000 
have been planted on the 
prairie lands. 

* 8 8 


O. W. Sheldon & Coa., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., among 
other orders, are making 700 
doors for the Australian mar- 
ket. They employ some six- 
ty hands. 

* 

A new railroad between 
Lockport and Tonawanda, 
N. Y., is talked of. 


* * * 
A board was recently sent 


from Bay City, Mich., to 
Tonawanda, N. Y., that was 
3 feet wide, 12 feet long and 
1% inches thick, without a 
knot, and containing 77 feet 
board measure. 

- 2 @ 


The Wisconsin Central 
Railroad is now completed to 


Ashland. 
* * #8 

Messrs. White, Lentz & 
White, of Williamsport, Pa., 
have taken a comparatively 
new method for protection 
against fire. They have had 
perforated pipes placed upon 
their mill so arranged as to 
keep the roof and sides com- 





pletely saturated all the time. 
The idea appears to be a good 
one and is worthy of an inves- 
tigation by factory and mill- 
men in other places. 

. = 2 


The schooner “Blake” is 
soon to sail from Lake Huron 
for Europe with a cargo of 
pine. 

* * * 

Boston operators are grum- 

bling over the great influx of 


western lumber upon that 
market. They had been ex- 
pecting but comparatively 


light shipments from that di- 
rection but the low freight 
rates of late have blasted their 
hopes and left trade more 
stagnant than ever. 

* * & 


In the pocket of the boom 
company located about two 
miles above the village of Me- 
nominee, Mich., may be seen a 
sight which, to the practical 
man, is worth traveling many 
miles to gaze upon. here 
are over 100,000,000 feet of 
saw logs piled in one im- 
mense mass an eighth of a 
mile in width, 10 to 30 feet 
in depth and three miles in 
length. The high water has 
kept crowding them down un- 
til they are piled 15 feet 


above the water and as many 
below it in places. 





The demand for white pine 
will be increased this season 
in St. Louis by the extension 
of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe Railroad to Pueblo, 
Colo. 


* * * 


It is said that the most valu- 
able forests for ship building 
in the world are those of Ore- 
gon, Washington and British 
Columbia. The yellow fir 
which grows there in great 
luxuriance has no equal for 
ship timber; nor is there any- 
where a supply so abundant 
and so accessible. There is 
no industry on the Pacific 
coast more certain of a great 
development than that of ship 
building. 

* 8 & 

C. B. Benson, of Otter Lake, 
Mich., put in 12,500,000 feet 
of logs to be made into lum- 
ber at his mill this season. 

. 6.6 

A startling rumor comes 
from Paris that long gloves, 
reaching nearly to the elbow 
and requiring twenty buttons, 
will be essential to the peace 
of mind of every well dressed 
lady this year. Also that 
without court plaster patches, 
no true toilette will be com- 
plete. Twenty buttons and 
patches—and they call this an 
era of reform. 
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Southern Pine Flooring Sales May Strengthen Uppers 

With the emergency demand for southern pine supplied, 
bookings dropped back to the level that they had reached 
previous to the Mississippi Valley floods. There is every 
indication, however, of an early improvement in yard buy- 
ing from the sales territory as a whole, as the mills are 


now receiving a good number of inquiries. Retail yard 
stock generally are low, and as building is getting under 
way they will need replenishment. In Texas and the 
Southwest generally, retail business is quite active, but 
call from the oil fields has declined. Northern and eastern 
yards are buying little beyond current needs, as building 
is slow in getting started. There has been a good industrial 
demand for lower grades. In the domestic market, timbers 
are not active, but good export orders are being placed. 

A noteworthy development is the increase in demand for 
southern pine flooring as a result of scarcity of oak floor- 
ing and its advanced prices. This has been one of the 
slowest items on the list, and current demand should help 
balance up mill stocks of uppers and firm up their prices. 


Trade in Shortleaf Pines Continues Unsatisfactory 


Trade in North Carolina pine has been dull, wire reports 
showing bookings considerably below production, though 
the situation had shown improvement the preceding week. 
For the year to date, the volume is much better than last 
year’s, but keener competition is holding prices to a very 
low level. This seems partly the result of a backward 
spring, and partly due to larger shipments from Florida 
mills into eastern territory this year. Retailers are buying 
cautiously and doing a good deal of shopping. Box is slow. 

Demand for Georgia roofers has been improving a little, 
but is still far from satisfactory, and is understood to be 


_below the actual cut of the mills, though their production 


continues curtailed. The eastern market is buying more 
readily, but there are reports of a good many transits being 
put afield, and these serve to prevent prices reaching a 
higher level, 6-inch still selling around $18.50. 

Arkansas soft pine mills report a slight improvement in 
sales, which is partly due to emergency call from flooded 
and tornado-torn territory. Retailers elsewhere continue 
to buy mostly well mixed cars. Industrial trade, however, 
appears to be opening up, there being a good call from 
factory users. Quotations are firming. 


Volume of Cypress and Redwood Movement Is Fair 


Demand for cypress has been maintained at its recent 
level, and is possibly a little improved because of substi- 
tution of this wood in some uses for southern hardwoods 
that are now scarce. Tupelo is said to be in very heavy 
call, and to have advanced $7 to $10. Retail orders for 
cypress call largely for well mixed cars, containing mould- 
ings and lower grades of finish, which only larger mills can 
handle, and for which fairly good prices are being paid. On 
straight loadings, the smaller producers are offering keen 
competition. There has been a good movement of low 
grades for industrial uses, but large dimension has been 
slow. Production has not been much interfered with by 
floods, except that labor has been withdrawn for levee 
work, but new inundations threaten some curtailment, and 
may more seriously affect shipments. 

Production of California redwood continues curtailed, 
output for the first eighteen weeks of the year having been 
only 85 percent of normal against 112 percent for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Stocks are therefore much 
reduced, and some items are harder to find. Though order 
files have been built up, they are a little behind normal for 
this time of year. Eastern demand slackened in the last 
fortnight, on account of weather conditions in consuming 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 58 and 59; 


territory. Southern California demand is somewhat below 
expectations, but northern California trade is good. 


Northern Hardwood Movement Shows Steady Gain 


The shortage of southern species has been turning buyers 
more largely to the northern hardwood mills, which report 
a considerable improvement in business. Prospects are for 
heavier call from the automotive industry, as some of the 
larger plants are going on heavier production schedules. 
The mid-season furniture show now being held at Grand 
Rapids should release some orders from the furniture in- 
dustry. Building trades demand in northern territory is 
also taking on more activity. The movement to Chicago 
millwork plants is interfered with somewhat by labor dis- 
turbances, however. The hardwood flooring makers have 
advanced their prices, because of advances in rough ma- 
terial. While the movement of flooring is improving, it is 
behind normal for this season, and the factories are not 
buying much hardwood. 

Average bookings per mill per week showed a steady 
gain recently, the figures being as follows: April 23, 181,- 
000 feet; April 30, 187,000 feet; May 7, 232,000 feet. The 
mills are still in their season of heaviest production, but 
to date have sold a larger proportion of the cut than they 
did last year, and this season’s total output will be smaller, 
because of a reduced log input last winter. 


Southern Hardwood Market Becoming More Stabilized 


Production of southern hardwoods has continued about 
fifty percent of normal, while bookings have been about 
equal to normal production. Shipments have recently been 
in excess of normal production, so that stocks are rapidly 
being reduced. There is therefore every indication of more 
acute scarcity of southern species, inasmuch as a great deal 
of the material on sticks previous to the flood has been so 
damaged that buyers will not accept it. 

Some of the mills in the northern part of the belt have 
been able to resume cutting, but it is considered that there 
is no possibility of a material increase in the output for 
perhaps sixty days, especially as no logging is being done. 

The opinion has been expressed that prices will not reach 
higher levels than their present ones, which are about $5 
to $15 above those prevailing prior to the inundations. 
Buyers believe that as mill output increases, quotations will 
show a tendency to ease off, and are therefore taking no 
more than they must have, but they are more willing to 
enter the market as it becomes stabilized. 

Demand for West Coast Fir Recovers Lost Ground 

Volume of West Coast bookings in the week ended May 
14 more than recovered the ground lost in the preceding 
week. Domestic cargo shipments made a heavy gain, but 
there is a probability that a good part of it was caused by 
shipments to California, which market is now becoming 
somewhat overloaded, though receipts there during the 
first three months of this year were 8 percent lower than 
last year’s. The Atlantic coast is now receiving more ma- 
terial, but there appears to be a complete absence of the 
transits that caused weakness last year. In the first quar- 
ter of this year, intercoastal shipments were 24.3 percent 
less than last year’s. Offshore trade also made a good re- 
covery during the week, Japan being back in the market 
after clarification of the financial situation. 

Rail trade is the most attractive section of the market, 
and it made a decided recovery during the week. While 
there is a good deal of competition, mills in position to give 
prompt service on the mixed cars now in demand are able 
to obtain good prices, and prospects here are improving. 

Continued curtailment has kept prices firm; they may 
advance after the July 4 shutdown- 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 83 to 89 
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Flood’s Effect on Cross Tie Output 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 16.—Production of 
cross ties will be curtailed somewhat as a re- 
sult of the floods of the Mississippi River and 
it tributaries, which have inundated more than 
10,000 square miles of territory and have driven 
more than 180,000 persons from their homes 
in the worst disaster that section has ever 
known. This is shown in answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to members of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad Tie Producers who oper- 
ate in the stricken sections, and published in 
the current issue of the Cross Tie Bulletin. 

It was at first thought that conditions would 
not been propitious for work on the farms, in 
which event the labor that would be employed 
if agricultural pursuits would turn to the task 
of tie production. However, the questionnaire 
developed that such will not be the case. Some 
answers said that more persons will be required 
on the farms because the schedule of work is 
late. 

One producer stated that “tie production will 
increase somewhat, but not until the roads and 
woods are dry,” but, he added, “it will be some 
60 days before operations in the woods can 
be resumed.” Another expressed the opinion 
that more labor would be available for tie 
production, but he feared that higher wages in 
the sawmills and oil fields would attract them 


from the task of “hacking.” Several believed 
that the labor situation would be normal. 

Most producers stated that there would be 
no delay in the hauling of ties because of the 
water-soaked condition of the roads, but others 
said there probably would be some delay, while 
one placed the delay at 60 days and another 
at 30 days. 

The loss of ties in stock on yards as a result 
of the floods will be small. Most of the an- 
swers said that there had been no loss from 
this source. One producer said that he had 
lost “a considerable number,” several said “not 
many.” Another operator reports that “quite 
a few ties have been scattered that will neces- 
sarily entail some expense in getting them 
back to the yards.” 

Varied reports were given as to how long 
it will be before operations will be resumed 
in the woods. “Not long” “in a week or ten 


days,” “now operating,” while others stated 
“in 60 days,” in some sections “six to eight 
weeks,” 


Most operators stated that there was no loss 
of many fresh cut logs “down” in the woods. 
One large producer stated that “the flood wa- 
ters will cause quite a loss of fresh cut logs 
cut prior to the high water.” 

There was a division of opinion as to 
whether labor will leave the flooded sections 
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Business in Brief 


During the first half of May there have been declining activities in many directions. 
In part this is seasonable but the unfavorable weather in many sections of the country 
and the Mississippi Valley floods have had their effects, particularly 
on retail trade and the distribution of goods. 
at the present time is less than it was in March. 
year, the United States bureau of labor statistics reports the level of industrial employ- 
ment was 2.4 percent less than in 1926 and payroll totals were six-tenths of 1 percent 
Bad weather, however, seems to be responsible chiefly for this situation. 
ing the last week business failures were somewhat higher and bank clearings slightly 


Bad weather in many sections continues to hamper farm work and some fear is be- 
ing expressed that delayed seeding may cause farmers considerable loss. 
was reflected in the grain markets last week, higher prices be- 
ing made all along the line. Corn led the advance. Live stock 
and dairy products prices showed little change during the week. 


There has been a very slight improvement in general commodity prices. 
view reports that during the last week thirty-five commodities increased in price and 
Harvard University also reports the 
slightly better, its weekly index of wholesale commodity prices advancing 
to 138.2 for the week ended May 11 from 138.1 for the week ended May 4. 


Total loadings of revenue freight for the week ended May 7 were 1,024,416 cars. 
This was an increase of 28,200 cars over the corresponding week last year, and 41,382 
cars over the like week of 1925 but a decrease of 2,024 cars as 
compared with the preceding week of this year. 
cept the eastern and the southwestern reported increases in the 
total loadings of all commodities compared with the corresponding week in 1926. 


Steel production continues to decline slowly. 
of ingot steel by the U. S. Steel Corporation was 89 percent of capacity compared with 
91 percent the preceding week. 
reported, production is only about 75 percent of capacity. Pig iron pro- 

ion has imcreased in the Chicago territory. 
products, notably bar and plate, are lower. Unfilled orders at the mills also continue 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily average gross crude oil 
production for the week ended May 14 was 2,486,700 barrels as compared with 2,506,400 
the preceding week, a decrease of 19,700 barrels. 
nous coal for the same week, as reported by the National Coal Association, 
Production during the week ended April 30 as re- 
ported by the bureau of mines was 8,424,000 tons and for the week ended May 7, 
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to find employment elsewhere. Some produc. 
ers felt that labor would naturally leave the 
flooded sections to find employment elsewhere, 
while others felt they would be needed for 
work on the farms. 

“A lack of seasoned ties this summer and 
an increase of production about July,” was 
predicted as a result of the floods by one pro. 
ducer. Here are other comments: 

“In some sections where it is too late to 
put in a crop, undoubtedly greater quantities 
of ties will be produced during the summer. 
However, in those localities production wil] 
not be started for at least-six weeks. Gen- 
erally, we are sixty to ninety days behind 
in our production, and it appears as if we 
are going to remain at least sixty days be- 
hind during the entire year, unless we get an 
unusually large production in central Arkansas, 
It will be a number of weeks, however, before 
we will be able to determine this.” 

“The floods will increase the demand for 
ties, as our experience for the last six weeks 
is that the production has been cut at least 
in half and stocks of ties on hand are not 
nearly as large as they were at this time last 
year.” 

“In southwestern Missouri, northwest Ar- 
kansas, eastern Oklahoma and northern Texas, 
we believe it will have the general effect of 
slowing down production until the farmers get 
caught up with their work.” 

“Tt is rather a difficult matter to judge the 
general effect of the floods on the tie industry 
until the water has subsided, as I do not be- 
lieve anyone can estimate the damage until the 
water subsides.” 

“The floods will cause lumber prices to ad- 
vance, thereby lessening production of ties in 
addition to actual losses caused by the floods. 
Should produce scarcity of ties, which will 
more than offset extra production this spring.” 


Maintain Rail Service Despite Flood 

New Orteans, La., May 16.—Crevasses in 
the Bayou des Glaizes levees and other dikes in 
the Atchafalaya basin threaten interruption to 
several of the rail lines that have managed to 
carry on thus far. Officials of the Southern 
Pacific system, southernmost of the lines serv- 
ing that territory, insist that they will be able 
to maintain service throughout the flood. More 
re-routing of shipments may be necessitated in 
the Louisiana territory affected by the latest 
breaks, and a number of mills may be tempor- 
arily submerged. High water in the swamps 
will concededly interfere with logging in the 
Atchafalaya district. 

An emergency call for additional laborers on 
the Torras levee led to the mobilization last 
Saturday of more than a hundred sawmill and 
woods employees from the Garden City plant 
of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. and the Kyle 
Lumber Co., at Franklin, La. The working 
party was sent to Torras by special train. At 
latest accounts the Torras levee was holding. 

All employees of the Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co. at Picayune, Miss., contributed a day’s pay 
to the Mississippi flood relief fund, the total 
contribution being estimated at upwards of 
$3,000. 


Flood Damage in Arkansas 


Littte Rock, Ark., May 16.—The recession 
of the severe flood that has swept the State 
the last month permits a survey of the dam- 
age that has been inflicted upon the lumber 
interests of Arkansas. It is not nearly so 
great as had been feared when the widespread 
nature of the flood is considered. Few mills 
have been seriousiy damaged and the greatest 
amount of loss comes from the temporary clos- 
ing down of operations. There have been a 


number of heavy individual losses, especially 
along the rivers most affected by the floods. 
The stave mills at Caraway, Leachville, Manila 
and Lake City were closed. The hig Singer 
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- plant at Trumann was shut down because its One of the communities that suffered most in F. L. Adams, of Jackson, to solicit the pine 
supply of logs was cut off. Considerable dam- this respect is Strong, a mill town in Union operators, in an effort to raise this $100,000 at 
age was done to the company’s railroad. The County, where the property loss and loss of _ the earliest possible date. 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. suffered consider- life were very great. The rehabilitation of the «elta is being 
able damage to its plants at Blytheville and osemmmananese rushed as fast as possible, after the waters 
Wilson. a recede, and it is learned that the veneer plant of 
duc. Mills along the Ouachita and Saline rivers Pledge $100,000 for Rehabilitation A. G. Wineman & Sons, of Greenville, started 
the suffered as severely as did those along other Jackson, Miss., May 16.—Frank G. Wisner, operation again last week, after having been 
lere, principal streams of the State. Scores of these of Laurel, Hugh L. White, of Columbia, La- closed down for some time on account of the 
for mills have been under water and in most cases mont Rowland, of Picayune, and many other flood. This is one of the first big industrial 
it will be necessary to restackthe lumber. Prob- prominent lumbermen from ail over this State plants of the whole delta section to reopen 
and ably the greatest economic loss has been to labor, were in Jackson Tuesday of last week attend- since the flood. 
was which has been inactive for several weeks. ing the organization meeting of the Mississippi a 
pro- Logging and mill operations have been im- Rehabilitation Corporation. Mr. White was Tue VERMONT Forestry Association is heart- 
possible and thousands of wage earners have elected chairman of the lumber committee, and ily in sympathy with the program for State 
e to suffered in consequence. The Chicago Mill & after a conference with the president of the forests as outlined by the commissioner of for- 
‘ities Lumber Co. in Woodruff County lost seventy corporation, L. O. Crosby, prominent lumber- estry. This program calls for 100,000 acres of 
mer. houses. It is estimated that at least 50,000 man of Picayune, pledged the lumber industry State forests by 1935. Money used for this 
will cross-ties and thousands of cedar posts were to subscribe at least $100,000 of stock to the purpose should be classed as an investment 
Gen- swept away by the floods on upper White River $1,000,000 corporation. Mr. White immediately rather than as an expenditure, since the money 
hind but that possibly 80 percent of these will he appointed Carl Faust, of Jackson, and B. F. return in the future is reasonably certain. At 
We salvaged. There has also been a comparatively Dulweber, of Greenwood, to solicit the hard- the present time Vermont has 30,800 acres of 
en, snall loss in standing timber due to tornadoes. wood industry, and Mr. Wisner, of Laurel, and’ State forests and parks. 
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Lumber and Oil Important to Long Beach 


Production of Crude in Neighborhood of Forty Million Barrels Y early— 
Lumber Imports Average About Ninety Million Feet 


Long Beach, Calif., is several cities in one. 
It is known as the “Seaport of Iowa” among 
the winter visitors -because of the large 
numbers of people from the Hawkeye State 
who come here annually to escape the un- 
comfortable winters of the Middle West. 
The scores of thousands of Iowa people who 
attend the State picnic each year continue 
to surprise even the native sons who have 
watched this big event for many years. 
There is something about the place which 
holds these visitors; not only the Iowans 
but also the visitors from other States; and 
they continue to come back, winter after 
winter. It may be said, without in the least 
reflecting upon the virtuousness of other 
places, that Long Beach has wisely avoided 
one of the practices that destroy resort 
cities. It has been most scrupulous about 
maintaining a good moral atmosphere. It 
has always been a place of decency and 
sobriety; a city of churches and -clean 
amusements. By maintaining this standard 
it has lost that element of floating popula- 
tion which prefers a place to be wide open; 
and of course these sportier people have 
money to spend and usually spend it freely. 
But an impressive list could be made up of 
resorts, both in America and abroad, that 
have destroyed themselves by catering to the 
“sports,” using that term in its special mean- 





ing, a meaning that has little to do with 
sportsmanship. 


Long Beach a Resort City 


We reached Long Beach before the resort 
season had closed; and indeed it never com: 
pletely closes, for more and more people stay 
on through the summer or come in the sum- 
mer for more or less extended outings. It 
was a comfortable looking and friendly 
crowd we saw; well-to-do and unassuming 
people, farmers and bankers and merchants 
and professional men, little folks playing 
in the sands of the beach, young people 
plunging through the great rollers that come 
in from the Pacific, golfers on their way to 
or from the many country clubs, roque play- 
ers and horseshoe pitchers and so on through 
the long list of placid and unhurried visit- 
ors who were quietly making the most of 
the gorgeous sunshine and the perpetual 
summer weather. 

The horseshoe pitchers deserve a chapter 
to themselves. As we watched the long line 
of men facing each other across the courts 
in the park we decided that the man who 
invented the game was a very notable pub- 
lic benefactor. It is a social game of friend- 
ly banter, one requiring rather simple equip- 
ment but possibly of uncanny skill. The 
men pitch hour after hour with unabated 


interest; and when one set of contestants be- 
comes tired another is ready to take its 
place. One man will sail his shoe flat, with 
a single turn; another will give his a double 
turn; a third will pitch with a toppling 
heave. Time after time all four shoes will 
ring the peg. But it’s tricky as golf; a 
good player may suddenly go off his game 
and make but an occasional point until in 
some mysterious way he succeeds in regain- 
ing control. We dare say that over the 
United States are many middle aged or 
elderly men who have become lifelong 
friends on the horseshoe courts of Long 
Beach. 


Oil Production Heavy 


But the winter visitors make up but a 
single phase of Long Beach life. In fact it 
has become an industrial town with amaz- 
ing speed during the last six or seven years, 
and this is the magic of oil. One of the larg- 
est, if not the very largest, oil fields in the 
United States is on Signal Hill, within the 
corporate limits of the city. During these 
half dozen years the population has almost 
trebled itself, being now close to the 150,000 
mark. Annual production of oil runs about 
40,000,000 barrels. Any one at all familiar 
with the tremendous vitalizing power of a 
substantial oil strike can easily imagine the 














Left—Office of the C. H. Smith Lumber Co., Inc., Long Beach, Calif. 
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Right—E. C. Johnston, superintendent of lumber of the Cadwal 


lader-Gibson Co., standing beside a pile of large timbers used for ship’s keels and oil well rigs 
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ae contractor. This arises from the specialized 
nature of its business. It sells flooring 
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The office and sheds of the Reid-Galleher Co., Long Beach 


forward rush in this Coast city. Oil pro- 
duction, especially in a field where the pool 
lies so deep as this one does, is a job for 
powerful companies. We have been told 
that some of the wells here have cost as 
much as $250,000, though the average is said 
to be $50,000 or $60,000. Even the smaller 
sums are out of the reach of wandering pros- 
pectors; and as a person looks at the thickly 
clustered derricks, often laid out geometric- 
ally like giant hills of corn, he gets an over- 
whelming impression of the cost of drawing 
motor fuel and its by-products out of the 
ground. 

Industry largely centers about oil and 
lumber. Oil refineries in this district have a 
daily capacity for turning about a quarter of 
a million barrels of crude into gasoline and 
other petroleum products. Naturally they do 
not maintain capacity runs throughout the 
year, but figures indicate that the daily 
average for 1926 was in excess of 180,000 
barrels. The eighteen refineries in this dis- 
trict handled a little more than one-fourth 
of all the refining done in the State. 


Much Lumber Imported 


The big item of import into the harbor is 
lumber. The Long Beach and the Los An- 
geles harbors lie so closely together that the 
two are often classed as one. One Long 
Beach lumberman told me with a smile that 
I should describe it as the Long Beach har- 
bor, including that of Los Angeles. Three 
companies are the principal importers of 
lumber on the Long Beach side: Patten & 
Davies Lumber Co., the H. W. Baxter Co., 
and the Cadwallader-Gibson Co. These three 
companies bring in annually more than 90,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, and they are increas- 
ing their capacity rapidly. Patten & Davies 
own some 39 acres of harbor ground and 
plan in the near future to build a wharf and 
a planing mill and yards. At present they 
are using the Municipal Wharf. The Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Co. is an importer of hard- 
woods, a considerable part of which come 
from the company’s holdings in the Philip- 
Pines. The Baxter company brings in poles 
and piling as well as sawn lumber. 

So incoming lumber and outgoing petro- 
leum products make up the bulk of the port’s 
vast business. This volume of business in 
the two harbors of Long Beach and Los An- 
geles gives them in combination, I am told, 
second place among harbors of the United 
States. Iam not up on harbor matters, and 
so I’m not sure where this ranking is on 
tonnage or value; and for our purposes it is 
hot important. Either way it :indicates 
the importance of the place as a seaport. 
Some 240 cargoes of lumber a year come in 
on the Long Beach side; and the lumber im- 
ports arriving at San Pedro are still larger. 
It is impossible for a person unused to the 
imports of a great harbor to imagine this 
enormous incoming flood of lumber. 


While these two items, oil and lumber, 
probably make up the larger part of local 
industry, there are other industries getting 
under way. The production of electricity is 
no small item. The Southern California 
Edison Company has a plant that develops 
280,000 horse power and announces that it 
will built a new unit each two years until 
it has a capacity of 1,000,000 horse power. 
Then there is the Ford assembling plant now 
under construction. 

One of the curious industries is reported 
by the Craig Shipyards. This company buys 
and remodels old sailing vessels to be used 
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Baater creosoting plant, Long Beach 


in making motion pictures. Sea pictures are 
popular just now, and this company fits out 
seaworthy replicas of various historic ves- 
sels to be photographed. During our visit to 
the water front of Long Beach we noticed a 
three-master tied up near the plant of the 
Reid-Galleher Co. This boat bore a legend 
along the side stating that it was the prop- 
erty of the Cecil B. De Mille Pictures Corpo- 
ration. 

The Reid-Galleher Co. specializes in hard- 
wood flooring. B.S. Galleher stated that his 
company was in the unusual position of 
being at once wholesaler, retailer and sub- 


to retail yards in some quantities, deals with 
contractors and with owners, and it will 
also contract to lay floors. Much of its oak 
flooring comes from Arkansas and Ten 
nessee, and its maple of course comes from 
the Lake States. The company also imports 
quite an amount of Philippine hardwoods. A 
person sees this imported wood out here in 
considerable quantities, and it is said to be 
getting popular on the West Coast for fin- 
ish. In fact, retailers who attended some 
of the conventions during the winter had a 
chance to see a quite elaborate display of 
this wood. There is a little difficulty, per- 
haps now settled, over nomenclature. The 
native names for the Philippine woods are 
difficult to pronounce and frequently are 
rather useless for identification purposes. 
Some, and perhaps many, of these woods are 
place names, indicating from what province 
or section the wood has come; so the same 
species may bear several native names. So, 
as a convenience, some of this wood has be- 
come known as Philippine mahogany. We 
are not accurately informed, but we seem to 
remember that there have been protests 
from dealers in the mahogany that comes 
from Central America, to the effect that this 
name, too, is misleading. It may be the mat- 
ter has been straightened out. It should be, 
for this far-eastern wood takes a handsome 
finish and doubtless will find a place for it- 
self in American building. Names are im- 
portant, and if “Philippine mahogany” is 
not the right one, another should be found. 
We're not interested in what it’s called but 
only that it shall have a suitable designation. 
We're likely to see it in swme quantities in 
the Central West and in the East. 

We were interested in learning that Mr. 
Galleher began his lumber career under Wm. 
Krotter, the well-known Nebraska lumber- 
man. We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Krotter again last winter at the Lincoln con- 
vention. 

Harbor Important to City 

“The harbor is very important to Long 
Beach,” Mr. Galleher said, “and no one real- 
izes that fact better than do the lumbermen. 
The city is spending $5,000,000 on it, and 
while that will make a good beginning there 
will still be much to do in building ware- 
houses and such auxiliary equipment. This 
is a pretty good year for lumbermen so far, 
and if you leave 1923 out of account we’ve 
had good years since 1921. But 1923 was 
such a big year that compared with it the 
other years within this period have been 
pikers. There’s all sorts of competition. 
We’re even getting a big branch of a well- 
known Chicago mail-order house started 
‘here. While I don’t know that company’s 
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plans I take it for granted there will be a 
lumber department. It could hardly be 
otherwise, right here in one of the biggest 
lumber distributing areas in the country. 
How it'll get along selling houses to the 
western trade remains to be seen, but it has 
had lots of experience and doesn’t do any- 
thing much by guess. A few concerns on the 
Coast have been selling ready-cut houses, 
but up to the present the mail-order vending 
of lumber and house bills has been small. 
Perhaps we have some new experience con- 
fronting us.” 

In the person of C. C. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the C. H. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., we discovered a man who used to 
operate some yards in our native county in 
Iowa. 

“Tf I were to establish a line of yards,” 
he said, “and had my choice I think I’d put 
them in one-, or two-yard towns in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Perhaps the chances for 
big expansion, such as we've had here in 
the last six years, are not so good there, but 
a person can tell pretty well at the begin- 
ning of the year how much he’s going to 
make. He knows how to buy and how to 
sell. Credits don’t give so much trouble. I 


spend fully 60 percent of my time looking 
after the sales already made, collecting 
money or arranging ways and means of col- 
lecting. I spend about 25 pércent of my 
time selling. I’d like to spend the 60 percent. 
in selling instead of collecting. The remain- 
der of my time goes to office administration. 
buying and the like. A business of such a 
kind that a man has to spend more than half 
his time collecting for what he’s sold gives 
him lots of worry; and I think our yard 
does as well as the average. It’s part of the 
job, of course, in a place that is growing 
and has grown as fast as Long Beach has.” 

In the office of the Century Lumber Co. 
Mr. Hall, the manager, mentioned the fact 
that the development of industry has done 
some damage to the city as a beauty spot but 
added that to a business man the increase in 
commerce was ample compensation. 

“We sold many houses before oil was dis- 
covered,” he said, “and of course we still sell 
many. But when you sell a man a house 
you’ve harvested most of the business in 
your line that he’ll have to give you. True, 
every man is in some respect a prospect for 
continued sales; but a householder is no 
such good continuing prospect as an oil com- 


pany. An outsider might think that once g 
lumberman sold the derrick he’d be through 
with that particular well. Far from it. The 
oil people are enormous users of lumber 
They’re always down here for material, ang 
they buy much high grade stuff, too. It 
takes a somewhat specialized stock to meet 
their needs, but we’re glad to carry the 
special material in return for the volume of 
sales. 

“There is little financing of house builders 
by lumbermen. We have some strong build. 
ing and loan associations, and they take care 
of much of that type of financing. The My. 
tual Building & Loan Association is next to 
che largest in California, and the city stands 
third among California cities in the amount 
of building and loan assets. Last year the 
building in the city seemed to center in 
small houses, and I believe the Chamber of 
Commerce reports something over 900 per. 
mits in 1926, making an estimated invest. 
ment in new homes of about four and a half 
million dollars.” 

This department was disappointed in not 
finding A. E. Fickling in his office. Mr. 
Fickling has one of the large yards of the 
city, and he operates a retail planing mill, 





Branch Yard Operation and Control 


With the centralization of purchasing in one 
department at the main office it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep in touch with the 
stock at the branch yards. If the amount of 
merchandise carried in stock gets too large, 
turnover is decreased and profits are cut down, 





Purchase Memo 


Yard Date 
Items of Stock :- 








Am't oh Hand :- 


Am't Needed’ - 


When Needed :- 











while if the stock falls too low, orders cannot 
be filled and trade is lost. It would be a 
dificult task to set up a perpetual’ inventory 
for every item of stock in each yard, and the 
clerical expense involved would be prohibitive. 
Therefore a simple method should be set up 
which would give the purchasing agent an indi- 
cation of the general size of the stock in each 
yard by an analysis of the daily sales report. 

The sales report, as sent to the main office 
every day, contains the cash and charge sales 
itemized as to amount of board feet, quantity 
of merchandise, and tons of coal, sand and 
stone. A rough average of. the amount of 
lumber and coal on hand may be obtained by 


[By Ross W. Beatty] 


taking the actual inventory figures as a basis 
at the beginning of the year. Since only one 
physical inventory is taken each year, this sys- 
tem of control will have to start at the time 
of the last inventory, when information as to 
the exact amount of stock is available. To the 
amount of stock on hand, for example Jan. 1, 
add the purchases of the preceding month and 
deduct the sales in board feet, and coal in 
tons for the month, and the resulting figures 
will give approximately the amount of lumber 
on hand in board feet, and coal on hand in 
tons. From past experience the average 
amount of stock that should be on hand at 
different periods of the year may he deter- 
mined, and the actual amount on hand may be 
checked to see whether the yard is over or 
under stocked for the particular period. Tak- 
ing an example: If the average stock of lum- 
ber in a yard for June is 200,000 board feet 
and the perpetual inventory figure shows a 
figure of only 120,000 board feet an indica- 
tion is given to the fact that the yard is run- 
ning low in stock and it should be checked to 
determine what dimensions to order in re- 
plenishing the stock. 

The purchasing agent should make frequent 
visits to the yards in order to watch the con- 
ditions of the stock on hand, and place orders 
whenever stock is needed. At various times 
in the year all the yards are heavily stocked 
to prepare for the rush seasons, usually in the 
spring and fall, and at these times it is essen- 
tial for the purchasing agent to call at the 
yards to find out what stock to order. From 
that information large purchasing orders may 
be made out so as to receive quantity discounts 
from the manufacturers. 

If codperation can be secured between yard 
managers and the purchasing department the 
evils arising from too large and too small 
amounts of stock on 
hand can be eliminated. 


that the stock will be hard to sell, it should 
be reported to the purchasing agent so that 
arrangements can be made to shift the stock to 
those yards that have a larger demand for it. 
In this way large amounts of slow-moving 
stock are prevented from accumulating. 

In order to encourage the manager to re- 
port items of stock that are low and need 
replenishing, he should be furnished with pur- 
chase memo slips, as shown in one of the ac- 
companying cuts. When the manager wants 
orders placed for new stock, he will fill out 
one of these slips and send it to the main office 
along with his daily sales report. The pur- 
chase memo will contain such necessary in- 
formation as the items of stock wanted; the 
amount on hand which indicates how low the 
stock is; the amount needed, determined by 
the average stock of that description carried, 
and the amount needed to fill orders sold but 
not yet delivered; and when the stock is 
needed which is necessary if contracts con- 
taining such items are to be delivered in the 
near future. These slips will give valuable 
information to the purchasing agent in making 
up his purchase orders and will keep him in 
constant touch with the needs of the yards. 

An accurate account must be kept of all 
cars of material receiyed by the yard in order 
to have them unloaded before the 48 hour limit 
is up and prevent the payment of demurrage 
charges to the railroad. Too ofter haphazard 
methods are used in keeping track of the time 
of arrival of cars or the managers carry this 
information in their heads resulting in cars 
being held over the time limit. A car record, 
as illustrated in one of the cuts herewith, 
placed in the office, will give a complete 
account of all incoming cars and prevent de- 
murrage charges due to a mistake in the re- 
cording of the time allowed. In case the rail- 
road makes a faulty claim for demurrage this 
record can be resorted to. 





The manager is at the 





yard every day and Car Record 

therefore knows the 

exact conditions of his 

stock. He should take Car Car Jime Over | Under 

note of items that are Arrived| Set Released Remarks 
falling low and report |/7///@/|Member Starts 48 hours\ 4 hours 





them to the main office. 
Whenever there is an 
oversupply of certain 


items of stock, and it is 
evident to the manager 
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Advocates “Open” Displays 


Orrawa, ILL., May 17.—Maintaining displays 
in the office, open for every one to see, in- 
stead of in separate rooms where compara- 
tively few ever enter, is strongly advocated 
by L. M. Bayne, of the L. M. Bayne Lumber 
Co., here. 

“The fact that our displays of the various 
merchandise we handle are located out in the 
open, in the general office, has resulted, I be- 
lieve, in a great many sales that could not 
possibly have been obtained if they were hid- 
den away in a room by themselves,” Mr. 
Bayne declared to an AMERCAN LUMBERMAN 
representative during a recent visit at his mod- 
ern and efficiently managed Ottawa yard. “It 
often happens, my experience has shown, that 
when a customer comes into the office for the 
purpose of ordering some definite article, pay- 
ing a bill, or on some minor business, his at- 
tention is arrested by the display and before 
he leaves he has bought something that he had 
no idea of wanting at the time he entered. If 
the display had been kept in a separate room 
he would in all likelihood not have seen it and 
a sale—often an important one—would have 
been lost.” 

The displays at the L. M. Bayne Lumber 
Co. are so arranged that in entering the office 


his home. If he does not ask for informa- 
tion immediately, 
pretty sure to come back for it later. 
_“With a display room it is another story. 
Few enter it except on invitation, and re- 
tailers as a rule won’t waste their time bring- 
ing mere ‘curiosity seekers’ into it, but gen- 
erally only those actually seeking information. 
The person who has nothing in particular in 
mind but who nevertheless could easily be 
sold after visualization of some article of 
stock probably never sees it, and a great deal 
of the suggestiveness and value of a display 
is therefore lost. On the other hand, as to 
the class of the already interested customers, 
the ‘open display’ is every bit as effective as 
one exclusively set aside in a room of its 
own. 

“There is also a psychological factor to be 
taken into consideration. The average per- 
son with no definitely felt want would be em- 
barrassed by an invitation into a separated 
display room, knowing full well that this is 
done to influence him to buy, and by being 
escorted around he would at least subcon- 
sciously feel under obligation. In the open 
display he can exercise his ‘curiosity’ to his 
heart’s content without embarrassment; and 


as he often does, he is | 


for Retailers 


is obtainable with them. He neglects no op- 
portunity to sell short-length dimension and 
other lumber, always ascertaining to what use 
the material ordered is to be put and making 
his recommendations accordingly. 

“The lumber retailer will have to handle a 
good deal of short-length material sooner or 
later, so he might as well start working up 
that class of business now,” asserted Mr. 
Bayne. 


Dealer Builds Insulated Home 


WorTHINGTON, Ou10, May 16.—Being a sincere 
believer in wood both as a construction material 
and as an insulator, Earl Smith, of the Potter 
Lumber & Supply Co., of this city, is building 
the first completely insulated home in Worth- 
ington and is using the all-wood Masonite for 
insulation purposes. After thorough tests, he 
is so well pleased with this material that he is 
using it also’ for outside sheathing and for 
plaster base. Mr. Smith says that he is con- 
fident that the use of this material as an in- 
sulation will save him at least one-third on 
his fuel bill for the winter and at the same 
time make his house much cooler in summer. 
Masonite is just being introduced in this terri- 
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Floor plans of all-wood residence of O. H. Barr, president Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana, Calif., illustrated and described on front cover of 
this issue. At left is shown the plan of the first floor, and at right that of the second floor, of this residence 





the customer first faces these directly and in 
order to get to the counter, at the other end 
of the room, he must pass right alongside 
them. In leaving he must pass them again, 
and cannot fail to notice them. These dis- 
plays are representative of everything enter- 
ing into the construction of a modern home— 
materials, windows, floors and millwork of 
all kinds, built-in features, attractive hard- 
ware, paints, etc., including many novelties, all 
carefully arranged in such a way as to vis- 
ualize the entire range of merchandise at a 
glance. 

“It rarely happens that anyone entering the 
office on any business or pretext whatsoever 
does not stop and at least look the display 
over,” continued Mr. Bayne. “He will tarry 
as long as his interest prompts him, for there 
is no one escorting him and embarrassing 
him with a lot of sales talk and he does not 
feel under any obligations. In browsing 
around of his own free will at full liberty he 
is more than likely to find something that at- 
tracts him, that he feels he ought to add to 


as all observant dealers know, curiosity is 
pretty apt to develop into interest and a sale.” 

Mr. Bayne also believes strongly in the 
business-pulling power of display windows, of 
which he has two. The displays in these 
windows are changed often, generally to 
“hook up” with national advertising of prod- 
ucts handled by the yard. The Chicago papers, 
particularly the Sunday editions, are widely 
read in this territory, and the displays, as 
well as the company’s advertising in the local 
newspapers, are often “follow-ups” of manu- 
facturers’ advertisements in these publications. 

The merchandising of short-length flooring 
has been given particular study by Mr. Bayne, 
and he has developed considerable business in 
this item by advertising it extensively. Many 
people, he said, are now using short-length 
flooring under the rugs, with long lengths 
along the sides for the sake of appearance. 
Mr. Bayne’s private office is floored with 
short lengths, and when he is discussing the 
subject with some “doubting Thomas,” he 
rolls back the rug to show what a neat job 


tory and is meeting with much favor, as 
indicated in the fact that although the manu- 
facturers had said they would be satisfied if 
three carloads were sold in this county the first 
year that quota already has been reached and 
the Potter Lumber & Supply Co. believes that 
ten or twelve carloads will be sold before the 
winter season opens. 


The “BurNnING QUESTION” gives lumber deal- 
ers the following bit of timely advice: “Spring 
is the proper time to get rid of rubbish ac- 
cumulations and repair broken panes. Before 
the habit grows on you allow us to suggest 
that you take one or two of your best men 
and send them through your yard to clean up 
all the rubbish thoroughly, to throw away old, 
dirty, greasy, oily overcoats, sweaters, blankets 
etc. Then have them go in the mill, clean 
up around fire buckets and fire casks, take 
down extinguishers; reglaze the windows. You 
lumber dealers will then be well able to meet 
delivery promises with fire hazards decreased.” 
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GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 17.—The Burr 
Lumber Co. has added to this famous 
“Glove City,” a distinctive landmark which 
can be seen for a long distance by all approach- 
ing Gloversville by railroad or highway. The 
company’s large lumber shed needed a new 
roof, so it was decided to use colored shingles, 
and by using two colors of shingles and ar- 
ranging them properly the words “Burr Lumber 
Co.” were spelled out on each side of the large 
roof in letters ten feet high. Thus the com- 
pany was not only furnished with a distinctive 
new business sign, but a really pleasing effect 
was produced. 


Billboards Preach Home Owning 


Herewith is shown one of the new billboards 
of the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
which proclaims to all passersby that, “A Home 


I found that I’d forgotten all about almost 
everything but my own lumber yard and my 
own little business. I don’t know what real 
hustle means. I’m going to try to come to 
life.” 


@aaaeaeaaanaaant 


Branch Manager Is Promoted 


Atspany, N. Y., May 17—Among changes in 
its organization announced by the Welsh & 
Grey Lumber Corporation, of Albany, is the 
promotion of George B. Ballagh, for the last 
five years manager of the branch at Saratoga 
Springs, to be sales manager of all the com- 
pany’s branches in its southern territory. Mr. 
Ballagh states that he will make his headquar- 
ters in Utica and maintain his present residence 
at 42 White Street, Saratoga Springs. His 
territory is to include branch yards and other 
subsidiary activities of the Welsh & Grey 
Lumber Corporation in Binghamton, Utica and 





Is a Safe Investment.” 
<3 }/ 


Another of the com- 





pany’s new boards bears 
the legend: “Be Your 
Own Landlord—Own a 
Home.” Besides these, 
the Century company’s 
out of door advertising 
includes six other, simi- 
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situated on prominent 
locations. The general 
theme of all of these 
boards is “Own Your 








Home,” instead of pay- 
ing rent to someone else. 

Each of the boards 
bears a picture of an 
attractive home, a different type of house being 
shown on each board. The boards are painted 
in bright colors, and present a very attractive 
appearance. 


Display Arouses Much Interest 


Portsmoutu, N. H., May 17.—The Little- 
field Lumber Co. was among the prominent ex- 
hibitors at a very successful Home Beautiful 
Exposition held here. The lumber concern’s 
display attracted much favorable comment. 
The booth was arranged to represent a living 
room in a most comfortable, cozy home, fur- 
nished in a delightful manner combining com- 
fort with good taste. The wall panels and 
ceiling were made very attractive with special 
lighting effects. Among the special features 
of the exhibit were built-in ironing boards, 
breakfast nooks and similar examples of mod- 
ern millwork. 


Sticking Too Closely to Business 


“In forty-nine years I have not been away 
more than a day and a half’s journey from 
my store.” That statement of a nationally 
known merchant of New York has often been 
quoted as offering a shining example to the 
young business man. Doubtless some business 
men do exhibit a tendency to spend too much 
time somewhere else than in their office or 
store or shop. They perhaps think too much 
about golf and motoring and excursions and 
tours. But there are more lumber dealers who 
stick too closely to their work than there 
are who go away too often. A man needs to 
get away from his business, away from his 
own town, or he is likely to forget what 
a big country this is, and what big things 
can be accomplished by well planned and well 
directed effort. Just the other day a lumber 
dealer who had been on his first vacation in 
ten years said, “I’ll never again stick to the 
job so closely. At least once every year I’m 


going to get out and see the country, and see 
Why, 


what’s going on, especially in my line. 


One of eight billboards of the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
which feature the “Own Your Home” appeal 


State west of Schenectady and east and south 
of Utica. 

In announcing Mr. Ballagh’s promotion the 
company states that George Morrison, for sev- 
eral years manager of the branch yard at 
Cohoes, will assume the new sales manager’s 
duties at Saratoga Springs. 


Buys Illinois Retail Yard 


BurFaLo, Itt., May 16.—The Lester-Wiley 
Lumber Co., of this place, announces the pur- 
chase of the lumber yard at Chatham, IIL, 
formerly operated by the late Charles Moore. 
The Chatham yard will be operated as the 
Lester-Wiley Lumber Co. 


—$—$$$___ 


News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retailer’s Unique Roof Sign 


Occupies New Planing Mill Plant 


Stockton, Cauir. May 14.—Roberts & 
O'Keeffe, who operate the oldest planing mill 
in Stockton, have just completed and moved 
into a new plant. This plant covers a ground 
space of 308x160 feet, is housed in a brick 
building, well lighted and equipped with all 
new machines, electrically operated and direct 
connected. In the new location and with the 
newly equipped plant, this concern expects to 
be able to serve its trade even better than it 
has done in the past. The ground on which the 
old plant was located is to be used for a gas 
container. 


Make Interesting Exhibit 


Garpner, Mass., May 17.—The Chairtown 
Lumber Co., of Gardner, was one of the promi- 
nent exhibitors ata Home Beautiful Exposition 
recently held here. Dealers in lumber, hard- 
ware, furniture, home appliances and other 
lines cooperated in making the exposition so 
interesting that it drew large crowds and was 
a great success. The Chairtown Lumber Co,’s 
exhibit was particularly popular, as it included 
model houses with complete plans and specifica- 
tions for the erection of any type of home in 
accordance with the latest developments in 
home planning and building. 


Banquet Is Interesting Event 


PortLtanp, Mer., May 16.—Customers, busi- 
ness competitors and employees to the number 
of about 100 were the guests at a banquet re- 
cently given here at the Hotel Lafayette by the 
Wilson Lumber Co., of this city. Ralph B. 
Wilson, treasurer and general manager, was the 
toastmaster at the interesting exercises that 
followed the excellent dinner. The event was 
planned as an introduction, to the architects, 
building contractors and lumber dealers of the 
Pine Tree State, of the Wilson Lumber Co. as 
selling agent in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash. Arrangements for this 
business connection were recently completed, 
following a visit-to Tacoma by Mr. Wilson. 

The event was notable because of the fact 
that all the important competitors of the Wil- 
son Lumber Co. in the Portland district were 
present as honored guests and placed at the 
head table. Another interesting feature was 
the presence of nearly all the yard and office 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


Selling Garages to New Car Owners 


Instead of complaining that the buying of automobiles is cut- 
ting into his trade, a line-yard manager in North Dakota makes this 
a source of new business for his yard.. He has arranged with all 
the automobile dealers in his trade territory to report to him the 
names of all purchasers of cars as soon as the sale is closed. With 
this information in hand, the lumber dealer approaches the new 
automobile owner, and after congratulating him on acquiring a 
new car, broaches the subject of building a garage for it. 
dealer says that he was surprised to find out how few people buying 
cars had garages in which to put them. He also found that the 

“psychological moment” to sell the car buyer a garage is when the 
car is new, and the owner takes pride in its appearance and proper 
care for it, rather than after it has become an old story with him. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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force of the company as guests, and their in- 
troduction by Mr. Wilson to his other guests 
as “as loyal a bunch of workers as could be 
drawn together.” 

The evening, which was one of interest and 
keen enjoyment, was brought to a close with 
the showing of five reels of motion pictures by 
D. B. Hawley, representative at Boston, Mass., 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., these 
pictures showing the lumber operations of his 
organization from the forests to the mills. 


Keep Employees Posted on Goods 


Blank & Co’s lumber yard is a big place. 
They do a big business there and carry a great 
variety of building materials. Of course they 
have quite a large force of men. 

When a prospective customer drives into 
that yard it is expected that he will be met by 
one of the two or three men who know all 
about what there is for sale there and what the 
prices are. That is usually what happens, but 
even in that case, the customer, while a man is 
loading his purchases onto his truck or wagon, 
may ask of that man, “Have you got any so- 
and-so?” That particular item just pops into 
the customer’s mind at that moment. It may 
be something he is actually intending to buy 
right then and there. It may be something he 


. just happens to think of and to wonder about, 


something he would like to see because he has 
seen it advertised. 

The outcome of that inquiry depends upon 
the knowledge possessed by the employee of 
the yard who is attending to the customer. That 
is what makes it important for everybody in 
the place to be told about every line of prod- 
ucts taken on. For that very reason one dealer 
regularly bulletins throughout the yard all the 
incoming shipments, with special mention of 
anything new. His men can answer any such 
questions that may be asked by a customer. 


(@@2@e@e@e@2e0002000 


Utah Company Moves Headquarters 


Ocpen, Uran, May 16.—The headquarters of 
the Anderson & Sons Co., headed by Robert 
Anderson, widely known in Utah lumber cir- 
cles, will be moved from Logan to Ogden about 
July 1. The company has operated lumber 
yards in northern Utah and southern Idaho 
for many years and a year or so ago estab- 
lished itself in Ogden by purchasing the Ec- 
cles Lumber Co. on lower 24th street. It is 
stated that Robert Anderson, president and 
general manager of the company, and Wesley 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer, will reside in 
Ogden hereafter. Offices, it is expected, will 


be located in the Eccles Building, at 24th and 
Washington. 


Saeaataanaanaaen 


“Park With Us,” Says Dealer 


The old-time small town lumber yard always 
had a “hitching rail” in front, or in some other 
convenient nearby location, where the farmers 
might tie their teams while in the office talking 
over their needs in the lumber line. Many 
yards, too, also had an open shed, equipped 
with feed boxes, where farmers remaining in 
town several hours might feed and rest their 
horses. All this is largely ancient history, be- 
cause of the advent of the automobile, and 
what the farmer needs now is a place to park 
his car. Two distinct advantages in providing 
facilities for parking at the lumber yard are 
seen by S. L. Chesley, of the Chesley Lumber 
& Coal Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

_ “Park your car in our garage while you're 
in town,’ is what we tell our customers when 
they come into our office,” says Mr. Chesley. 
“Our entire office and yard are placed at the 
service of our customers, and we try to make 
them feel welcome at all times. If we can get 
them to park their cars in our garage and make 
our office and yard their headquarters while 
they are in town, we know that they will not 
forget us when they are considering building. 
There is an added advantage, too, because 
when a customer has a car or truck parked 
right in our garage he often thinks of some- 
thing he needs and which he often would post- 
pone buying, forget about entirely or go else- 
where for. We therefore secure some business 


which we probably would not have got had it 
not been for this extra service we offer our 
customers.” 


A Useful “Farm Prospects” Card 


The prospect card here reproduced is used 
with excellent results by the A. M. Sanborn Lum- 
ber Co., Chapman, Kan. 

The card was originated Name 
by Austin P. Sanborn, 


Owner 


a 


Philadelphia Retailers’ Annual 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 16.—Announcement 
is made that the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Philadelphia 
will be held May 24 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, immediately following a dinner which 
will be seryed at 12:30. Officers will be elected 





of the above firm, who 


jotted down from time Location. N.S.E..W_. 
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to time the various 
points that ought to be 
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Needed | Needed Condition of Buildings 





covered on a card of Noue 
this sort, so that in its —"—__ 
: og House 
completed form it pre-  jicjement Shea 
sents a complete chart = jpouiry House 
or record on which can — Gatile Shed 
conveniently be noted Garage ~~ 
practically every kind of = Silo 
building or improvement Wash House 


likely to be needed on = C™DAy . 
the average farm. From 2" _ 
Brooder House 


these card records Mr. 




















Sanborn is able to form 


Other Improvements Needed 





a pretty correct idea of = Wans _ 
the prospective business 
that needs to be fol- 
lowed up at any given 
time or season. 

The form is printed 
on white eards, 4 by 6 
inches, the back of the 


Water Tank cial: “eianniecie 


Fences ....... 


card being blank, for additional information 


that may be deemed desirable to record. 

‘<Our method of obtaining the information,’’ 
said Mr. Sanborn in a statement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘is to drive out into 
the country, stop in front of the farmer’s home 
and fill out the card. If we have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the owner, we try to find out 
in an indirect way the condition of the interior.” 

These ecards are also used as a mailing list, 
making it possible to send to prospects literature 
covering only the items in which they are inter- 
ested. 
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Sleep 


in Comfort 
this Summer 


when you couldn't sleep last 
summer? You said then, you 

would never go through that 

ain. 

ots the time to let us tell 

d tg economically you can 

) build a 

( 
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Sleeping Porch 


and have comfort all summer 
through. ; 
Just telephone and we'll 


Remember those hot nights | 





have our man drop in and see 
you. 


(Dealer’s Name) 


_— 


A seasonable advertisement pre- 
pared by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for dealers to use in their 
local newspapers. 
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Farm Gates . _ 
Sleeping Porch 


Prospect card used by the A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co., Chapman, Kan., 
to record, for follow-up purposes, information regarding prospective 
farm building or repair work 


and other business transacted during the course 
of the meeting. 


Arkansas Retail Yard Flood Losses 


LittLe Rocx, ArkK., May 17.— Asked today 
about the damage sustained by retail lumber 
yards in the flooded districts of Arkansas, L. P. 
Biggs, secretary of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, replied that the loss due 
directly to the flood kas been small both in 
amount and in comparison to the indirect loss. 
Five towns were completely inundated. In 
Clarendon the yard of the Southern Lumber 
& Supply Co. was under water for several 
days. However, the manager was alert and 
aggressive, and, anticipating the flood, suc- 
ceeded in getting most of the stock out of reach 
of the water. Mr. Biggs says he is informed 
that outside of the loss of a half car of shingles 
which floated away and the loss of a small out- 
building, some nails and similar items, the 
loss at this yard was not heavy. The yard of 
the People’s Lumber & Supply Co., of Arkansas 
City, was completely covered with water, but 
this is a small yard and the salvage will be 
satisfactory. The yards of this company at 
Dermott and McGehee suffered some damage 
from the water, but not so seriously as its Ar- 
kansas City yard. This same report may be 
made of the Leslie Lumber & Supply Co.’s yard 
at Lake Village. Mr. Biggs is of the opinion 
that the direct loss to the lumber yards in the 
flooded district will not exceed $15,000, but the 
complete stoppage of business in several parts 
of the State has become a serious problem with 
the dealers. 


Buys Retail Lumber Business 


ScHALLER, Iowa, May 17.—J. R. Major, who 
was formerly employed as traveling salesman 
for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan., has purchased the J. A. Gray Lumber 
Co., of Schaller. The business is incorporated 
under name of Major Lumber Co. 


“Tinker To Evers to Chance!” Remember 
that old National League infield combination 
that was always getting into the newspaper 
stories in. that way? Ground ball to Joe 
Tinker at shortstop, snapped to Johnny Evers 
at second to put out the runner from first base, 
relayed to Frank Chance at first base to make 
a double play of it. “Tinker to Evers to 
Chance”—just the same kind of team-work 
that there ought to be between the boss and 
the employees, and among the workers them- 
selves, in every retail lumber establishment, 
large or small. 
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Bridging Dull Periods in Millwork Plants 


Care Needed in Choosing Spectalties—Side Lines Sometimes Developed 
to Major V olume-—Problem Has Many Angles 


In an earlier article [AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, May 14, page 52] were given results of 
a survey of millwork operators, showing what 
their policies generally are with respect to the 
manufacture of regular stock and what their 
experiences have been in attempting to keep 
their mills in operation and their forces in- 
tact. In a number of cases these mills have 
ventured into the field of special manufacture, 
undertaking to turn out wood specialties, at a 
profit if practicable, but more with a view of 
keeping their plants busy and their operating 
forces employed so that when the seasonal 
rush was on they would be ready to take care 
of it. 

An Indiana concern says that while it oper- 
ates a woodworking plant and gets out special 
frames, screens, etc. it aims to keep its plant 
busy all the time whether this regular construc- 
tion work is coming along or not. “During the 
dull winter months,” this concern says, “we 
take on some special orders from the different 
factories, plan to work up all accumulated 
odd stocks and run regular moldings, base, 
casings, etc. for spring requirements. 

While we can not manufacture the latter items with 
any profit, as far as the sale is concerned, yet it 


helps to keep our organization together and the over- 


head down. ... We find that all the special items 
which we are manufacturing at this time of year 
net us a very nice return and without them it might 
be necessary to shut the mill down entirely occasion- 
ally, so we make a special effort during the dull 
periods to have a line on orders of this kind. 

A New York firm states that while during 
recent years it has been able to keep its factory 
force steadily employed, there is a period ordi- 
narily during the winter months when it is nec- 
essary to lay off a few men. This concern 
says, however, that “to keep the men em- 
ployed we make a good many items for stock, 
such as dressers, breakfast nooks, frames, trim, 
etc., for the general retail trade only.” 

A Wisconsin concern which is in a position 
somewhat different from that of the average 
woodworking plant has the following to say: 

We always manage to find work for our men in 
the winter time. When work is slack we usually 
have them get out frame material, fill our molding 
racks with stock patterns, make up our regular stock 
windows and machine a quantity of sash stock which 
we do not put together until sold, as in that way 
we can use the stock for different sizes. 

Our men have been with us for a good many 
years. We looked up the record of our crew a few 
years ago and the average length of time they have 
been in our employ is about thirteen years. 

We have never made any success of making spe- 
cialties. Besides making up stock as mentioned above 
in the winter time, we operate a small sawmill and 
during the dull season we put the men to work get- 
ting in rough lumber and working it up into the 
things we require for retail trade, so as to have 
them ready when wanted. Our surplus maple is usu- 
ally made into flooring which is always done during 
the slack time. 

We used to make up all our doors but have dis- 
continued that and we only make up special orders. 


Finds Store Fixtures Profitable 


A New York concern says: “We have always 
catered in the dull season to store fixtures and 
always have been fairly successful in keeping 
our cabinet department in work during the 
winter until spring business opens up. We 
have never been able to handle any special line 
or specialties as we have always had this fix- 
ture business in mind.” 

From a company operating in a large Michi- 
gan city comes the statement that while it 
sometimes finds it necessary to lay the men off 
in succession, “we do at times run some stock 
interior finish. We have at different times in- 
quired about making some specialties but have 
not found a thing that would interest us. Our 
business during the winter months is very un- 


Attempts of operators of millwork 
plants to find something in the way of a 
specialty that they can turn out during 
periods when demand is dull for their 
regular output have not always been suc- 
cessful. In the accompanying article op- 
erators in many States tell of their ex- 
periences in this field. It will be seen 
that the problem of filling in dull periods 
has many phases and is not easily solved. 
Nevertheless, there is much that is sug- 
gestive and helpful in the experiences 
here recorded.—Ep1ror. 








certain, we may be busy for two or three weeks 
and have very little work for about the same 
period.” 

The vice-president of a large Indiana con- 
cern, after stating that his town is “in the 
center of a wonderful farming country, and we 
all more or less assume the placidity inherent in 
such a community, observation and experience 
show us that our city is less affected by out- 
side competition than most any town and we 
go along at about the same gait all the time; 
no booms and no depressions that are serious, 
but permanent and sound.” Continuing, +his 
lumberman says: 

In our mill we carry a stock and equipment that 
permit us to make anything of wood, but we stick 
closely to that which is classed as millwork, which 
includes built-in fixtures, cabinets, etc. 

We have been able to keep our organization intact 
and busy all year by seasonable advertising and by 
acquainting folks with the fact that we can give 
them better service and in many cases better prices 
during the dull season. We, too, undertake to sell 
a house builder on the idea that if he will frame and 
enclose his house in good weather he can keep his 
gang together to mutual profit by allowing them to 
trim the job in bad winter weather. This works to 
the advantage of all of us. 


Advertising Special Inducements Helps 

To illustrate: we will advertise that if we make 
your screens now, they are ready for you in fly 
time, we emphasize laying oak flooring, we offer to 
measure and build the kitchen cabinet, the bookcase, 
colonnade, we push wallboard, and many other such 
things that many householders want but just seem 
to neglect; and we honestly try to make it worth 
while to them and we do give them better prices and 
better service during our inactive season. 

Our experience indicates that it is better to main- 
tain our organization even if we only break even, 
than it is to be compelled to rebuild our gang from 
season to season, because good machine workers can 
not be picked up off the street as you need them. 

There is another side too to our efforts to give 
our boys all year work and that is that it is just as 
necessary for them to pay grocery bills in winter as 
it is in summer and meet other expenses, and we feel 
our obligation to them. In other words we assume 
that aside from running a business to make money 
for ourselves we are privileged to maintain a small 
institution affording a decent income for a certain 
proportion of the community, and they come in for 
our consideration and incidentally we find this devel- 
ops a loyalty that is worth while. 


Throughout his letter this Indiana lumber- 
man shows that he has the true community 
spirit, an affection for his own community, a 
sincere desire to contribute to its welfare, and 
a loyalty to his factory force which doubtless 
is reciprocated in full measure by the work- 
men themselves. In closing he says: “In an- 
swering your letter we have gone into some 
detail not with an idea of bragging but to pass 
along a prescription that we have found very. 
agreeable, in the hope that someone else may 
have the benefit of the experience, and possibly 
to his profit.” 

The president of a large Missouri concern 
writes that while he has experienced the diffi- 
culty referred to, that is, lack of orders at 
certain times of the year to employ the forces, 


he has made several attempts to fill in by many- 
facturing stock goods, but in each instance it 
proved to be an unprofitable occupation. Now 
the company undertakes to diversify its line so 
as to fill in these gaps, and the president states 
that it has succeeded to a certain extent. How- 
ever, he says, it is almost impossible to conduct 
a custom or odd-work factory so as to insure 
an even flow of business at all times of the 
year. This is one of the things that tend to 
increase the cost of special work and which 
often are overlooked by those who do not con- 
duct a comprehensive cost system. 


Uses Tables, Cabinets, etc. to Fill In 


An operator in a large Illinois city states 
that besides the usual line of sash, doors, 
frames, etc. for the building trade, he does 
considerable special woodwork. This includes 
tables and cabinets for the schools, bench tops, 
boxes and any other items for various fac- 
tories. He has also made many parts for 
washing and ironing machines. These various 
items, together with regular building business, 
make it possible to operate the factory prac- 
tically with a full force and on an all day 
basis, although in midwinter it is sometimes 
necessary to reduce the operation 10 per cent. 
In slack times stock items are also worked up. 

A Canadian company writes that during 
January, February and March it makes some 
stock sash, frames, kitchen cabinets, stock doors, 
etc. and in this way manages to keep all the 
men busy. Occasionally, however, during these 
months it is necessary to lay off a few men 
but for only a short time. 

From a company operating in a large In- 
diana city comes the statement that in a few 
instances it has been necessary to lay off men. 
“Along about the first of January,” this con- 
cern states, “we have made it a practice to 
stock up for summer on built-in pieces like 
medicine cabinets and ironing boards, but we 
have not been able to do this this year.” 

A Minnesota company doing a large custom 
trade with retail dealers states that it is 
“occasionaly necessary to go out after hard- 
wood moldings in carload lots to keep our 
molding department up to the maximum, and 
this is practically the only item that we have 
to get as a fill-in to keep us going.” 


Working Up Scrap Helps Solution 


The president of an Indiana company states 
that in order to keep busy “we make up some 
stock work that is used throughout the year, 
clean up scrap piles and work everything into 
moldings that we possibly can, and in that 
way manage to get through these two months 
without much loss. We have never found 
it profitable to go out and seek filling-in jobs, 
as numerous small woodworking plants special- 
ize on that class of work and it is not usually 
profitable to obtain much of it at a price that 
will allow us to break even.” 

A New York company after stating that for 
thirty-four years the plant has never been 
shut down entirely, says that at times “we 
have been very short of work, as it seems 
to be at present. However, we have taken 
men off and put them on as the work dimin- 
ished or increased. We have made a great 
many specialties such as butcher blocks, radio 
cabinets and all kinds of special work from 
time to time.” , 

A New Hampshire concern states that while 
it would be glad to find something to help fill 
in with, and has put in quite a little time inves- 
tigating the opportunities in that field, it has 
not met with much success. A Pennsylvania 
company says that until 1926 it was always 
able to keep its plant running to capacity. 
During the latest winter, however, this was 
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cman 
not the case and to keep its forces intact it 
has been manufacturing such items as stock 
sash and doors in standard sizes for its own 
purposes, SO that when it is again busy these 
items can be taken from stock instead of being 
made up special. This company has not at- 
tempted to make any specialties, as it doubts 
whether it would be profitable. 

The secretary of a large Nebraska concern 
says that it has tried taking special jobs for 
filling in but its experience has not been prof- 
itable. “We have made stock cabinet work, 
radio cabinets, crating for engine people, etc., 
this concern says, “but we have found that it 
has been very little help in taking up our over- 
head.” 

Drawers and Medicine Cabinets Paid 


The general manager and treasurer of a 
New York concern writes that its plant and 
equipment are designed for handling special 
millwork of all kinds consisting principally of 
sash and doors, trim and cabinet work. This 
company has, however, entertained orders for 
incubators, boxes and tanks, but these have not, 
especially incubators, shown any marked profit. 
The company entertains orders for quantities 
of drawers and medicine cabinets, which are 
more in its line and show a good profit. _ 

The general manager of a North Carolina 
company states that in the last two years com- 
petition in his territory has developed to such 
an extent as to split up the business so that 
neither of the operators gets anything like suf- 
fcient volume for full time. In the way of 
filling in jobs this company makes a few cheap 
stepladders, but has not moved them as fast 
as it would like, which however it attributes 
to the way the ladders are handled. The com- 
pany expects to rhake a house-to-house canvas 
of these stepladders and believes that it will 
prove successful. It has also made a few 
garden and yard seats, such furniture as could 
be made cheaply and moved quickly. _ 

A Massachusetts operator states that its plant 
is devoted almost exclusively to special order 
window screens, but it finds that there is a 
period of about five months, starting with Sep- 
tember and extending to February, when the 
mill is practically idle. This company has con- 
sidered making stock screens to fill up this 
period but finds it pretty hard to compete with 
the western manufacturers, as they are able to 
secure their material at a much better price. 


Stock Material Helps in Slack Time 


A New York company states that keeping 
its working force employed during the winter 
and early spring months has been a_ trying 
problem, as the severe weather makes it quite 
unprofitable for builders to undertake a great 
deal of erecting during this unfavorable season. 
The company has considered the plan of mak- 
ing some of its stock work during the slack 
time but the labor cost is so great that it pays 
better to shut down or run short handed dur- 
ing the slack season. It, according to the presi- 
dent, runs its manufacturing plant, which is 
small, in order to meet the demands that its 
retail lumber and jobbing departments create, 
and does not attempt to produce large orders 
of special work. 

A Massachusetts company states that for the 
last ten years with the exception of one or 
two years it has been able to keep its plant in 
operation. During the dull seasons which usu- 
ally last between four and six weeks the com- 
pany has made stock material for sale during 
the summer months, such as stair posts, straight 
trim, colonnade openings and stock window 
frames. A South Carolina company writes 
that though it has found it necessary at times 
to reduce its working force and has investigated 
several lines with a view to filling in the dull 
period, it has been unable to find just what it 
has been looking for. This company states that 
It is entirely out of the question for it to try 
to compete with the western stock manufac- 
turers on windows and doors. It is therefore 
very much interested in learning of some 
special stock that can be put through at a 
profit. 

A member of a North Carolina firm writes 
that it makes no specialties at all for the pur- 


pose of keeping its machines and men busy. 
The company would like to know of something 
that could be worked in profitably to utilize 
its waste lumber and also help utilize machine 
power. The writer says that he does not be- 
lieve that any woodworking plants keep their 
machines busy more than 25 percent of the 
time, but that he has been unable to figure 
out any method in which the conditions could 
be bettered. 

An Indiana concern states that formerly it 
was troubled with having its work reach the 
peak in April and in October and was forced 
during the winter dull season to lay off some 
of the force. But in recent years it has over- 
come this difficulty by adding a line of auto- 
mobile commercial bodies which are marketed 
by a subsidiary corporation. The machine work 
of this output is done in the company’s plan- 
ing mill department. 

A Georgia company states that it is known 
as a specialty millwork factory, and while it 
might not be entirely practicable to do so at 
slack times, it has made up stock work, small 
sash, doors, joggling boards, seesaws and other 
little novelties in order to keep its force to- 
gether and to save a shutdown or Jetting off 
the men. This company also states that it has 
made up some other items such as porch 
swings, lawn settees, stock mantels, etc. An 
Illinois concern writes that it often runs short 
on millwork orders in the winter and has 
turned to store fixture work to keep some of 
its departments busy. It has usually been for- 
tunate in getting this work through the other- 
wise dull winter months, but not always 
enough to keep the departments busy. 


Competition Cuts Profit 

From a New Hampshire company, whose let- 
terhead indicates that it was established more 
than 200 years ago, comes the statement that 
for the last few years it has not made any 
specialties but it has manufactured stock work 
when special work was slack. However, pre- 
viously this concern has manufactured at one 
time and another two or three different articles 
which were specialties at the time and which 
it found profitable in making up during the dull 
season. Continuing this company states: 

What is now known as a drawer case was first 
manufactured, we believe, by this concern, and for 
a good many years this was the only company in New 
England at least that manufactured it. Since that 
time this item has become a regular thing, and now 
meets as much competition as any other item in the 
millwork manufacturer’s list. Medicine cabinets are 
another article which falls into the same category. 
Some years ago this item was made in the dull sea- 
son and marketed at 2 considerable profit, as it was 
not subject to the amount of competition which it 
now has. 

A Wisconsin company writes: “Our experi- 
ence with filling in jobs has been rather lim- 
ited, but in every case if we attempt to mix 
such jobs with our architectural woodwork we 
have been disappointed in the results. We 
are, however, very much interested in the mat- 
ter as there are often slack periods in various 
departments which could be utilized in the pro- 
duction of special work.” 

A Maine company writes that it has never 
yet devised any practicable method of absorb- 
ing non-productive labor. In the past it has 
tried making stock items, such as doors, medi- 
cine cabinets, etc. but always at a loss. 


In Slack Times Getting Ready for Rush 


An Ohio company reports that it buys most 
of its cypress, white pine and poplar in the 
rough, which during the winter season it cuts 
into stock sizes and surfaces. Continuing, this 
company says: “We also make a stock of reg- 
ular size cellar frames, glue up cores to be 
used in working doors at some future time, 
make some stock newel posts, stock inside door 
jambs, run and sand stock size and pattern 
base and casing. In the dull season we also 
work up to best advantage any material that 
has been picked over and accumulated through 
the busy season. We also work window frame 
material in large amounts to be ready for the 
busy season.” 

A Minnesota company writes that it has al- 
ways found it necessary to fill in with stock 


to compete 


work, “We have found screens to be the 
most profitable item to make in the winter. 
Very little lumber is required and wire cloth 


‘may be purchased on April 1 dating, and the 


carrying charge on this item is very small. 

We therefore make a great many screens dur- 
ing the winter. We also make up stair treads, 
risers, rails, newels, balusters, etc., but these 
items run into lots of material and are not so 
profitable to make up for stock.” 

A New York company states that about 
eight or ten years ago it attempted to manu- 
facture specialties such as are sold to dry goods 
stores, and toys, but found that it was unable 
with factories located in other 
parts of the country having native woods to 
use and cheap labor. 


Special Machines for Specialties 


A Texas company states that in the past it 
has attempted to fill in the slack months in the 
manufacture of school desks, but abandoned 
these on finding them unprofitable. This com- 
pany also has tried making porch furniture in 
stock quantities, but for plants not specially 
equipped for this purpose it has found that un- 
profitable. 

A New Jersey concern states that there are 
three reasons why it does not have great dif- 
heulty in keeping its crews busy, as follows: 


1.—During the summer we work considerably over 


time, which as soon as work starts to fall off we 
eliminate. 


: 2.—When there is plenty of business, we send out 
lists on larger jobs to other mills and purchase 25 
percent to one-third of our special work from other 
mills. As soon as work slackens up we discontinue 
this and make such items in our own mills. 


3.—When work slackens up so that we have any 
difficulty in keeping a crew busy we make up stock 
articles such as columns, pedestals, quarter circle 
gable frames, and sash, dressers, etc., and put these 
in our warehouse for future use. 


A Maryland concern writes as follows: “We 
have been operating our factory twelve years. 
During this period we have had perhaps a 
half dozen experiences with filling in jobs, 
Our experience has usually been with such 
items as window display fixtures, sewing ma- 
chine tops, special cabinets, etc. In taking on 
this kind of work we are in competition with 
manufacturers who specialize in these particu- 
lar items who are equipped for that kind of 
work, with the result that we handle it, as we 
said before, to keep the organization together 
and quite often at a loss. Seldom does it pay 
a profit. It has been our experience in taking 
on this kind of work that we have to make 
deliveries at a stipulated time, so that when 
we book work for our factory in our line we 
find that the fill-in work interferes with the 
work of our organization.” 


Sectional Buildings Solve Problem 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
letters received came from an Illinois lumber 
company as follows: 


For several years we have found it necessary to 
close our plant during January and February, but for 
the last four or five years we have been manufactur- 
ing sectional buildings and since have not found 
any idle time. The peculiar condition of the sectional 
building business is that we have found nearly as 
large a demand in winter as in what is ordinarily 
called the building season, and we have found that 
when a person is in the market for a sectional build- 
ing he wants it right now, and the only way to 
accommodate him is to have the building in stock 
and ready for distribution, and the writer is of the 
opinion that what we have accomplished in the man- 
ufacture and sale of sectional buildings any planing 
mill can do. 

We are always short of stock and the buildings 
are moved out as fast as we manufacture them, and 
up to the present time we have done very little 
shipping, the exception being a few carloads into 
Florida; and about eight carloads into Russia. The 
balance of buildings that we have manufactured, 
which amounts to quite a few hundred, have been 
set up within a radius of forty miles of our plant. 

We find ourselves at the present time well equipped 
to give any manufacturer the advantage of our in- 
formation and feel sure that any concern that has 
had trouble to keep its plant busy need not have any 
loss of time on its hands, and feel confident that 
there is a great quantity of our products that ought 
to be handled by the trade. 
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Notes of Interest From Southern Field 


Pine Bureau Endorses New Moldings 


LittLe Rock, Ark., May 16.—With the re- 
affirmation by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
of its endorsement of the new 7,000 series of 
moldings at a meeting held here last week, a 
total of fourteen lumber and millwork associa- 
tions are now formally aligned in support of 
the new series, which reflects the recommenda- 
tions of a sub-committee, composed of archi- 
tects, lumbermen and millwork men, of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
arrived at after extended consideration and 
study. 

At the meeting of the bureau, W. T. Murray, 
member of the Southern Pine Association grad- 
ing rules committee, addressed the bureau 
members on the proposition of endorsing the 
7,000 series as standard. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Murray pointed out that one of 
the reasons why the new series had not been 
universally adopted before now is that a com- 
plete catalog showing the new patterns had not 
heretofore been available. 

This has been due in part to printing delays, 
and in part to misunderstandings, and to re- 
luctance to adopt the new patterns on the part 
of some individual producers. Printing of the 
new Universal catalog, containing the 7,000 
series, was completed about May 1, and the 
hook is now being sent out to their trade by 
many of the large producers and distributors 
of moldings 

In view of this nation-wide distribution of 
the new 7,000 series by the sash and door man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau will not at this time issue a new 
edition of the 8,000 molding series, as it had 
contemplated doing. As a result of the dis- 
cussion, and of the above facts, the bureau re- 
affirmed its endorsement of the 7,000 molding 
series, and is sending out to all of the salesmen 
of the mills comprising that group, a letter 
advising of the action taken. 


Southern Builders Use Good Lumber 

SHREvEPORT, La., May 16.—Close proximity 
to small mills cutting second growth timber 
and selling their product at cheap price does 
not induce dealers in the South to recommend, 
nor builders to use, cheap lumber, is the view 
of E. W. Thompson, jr., assistant sales man- 
ager of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., of this 


cheaply, concentrate their efforts and build up their 
business upon the sale of the highest class of yellow 
pine produced, buying their requirements from the big 
mills and securing well seasoned, well machined 
lumber, cut from virgin timber. Shreveport, Houston, 
Lake Charles, Beaumont and New Orleans push the 
sale of high class lumber, whereas a number of other 
cities, located far away from the pine growing terri- 
tories, seem to feel that the only way to meet com- 
petition and retain their trade is to buy a cheap pro- 
duct and sell it at a low price. 

The writer feels that there is a great deal of food 
for thought in this condition which is just the reverse 
of what you would expect to find. The freight on 
low grade lumber is just as high as on high grade 
lumber, and also you would expect the cities in the 
pine growing sections to be hard pressed with competi- 
tion from small yellow pine manufacturers, but these 
concerns have worked out the best competitive argu- 
ment, and these cities are well built as a rule—the 
general run of buildings are a good investment, and 
their population is friendly toward wood, thus insuring 
a good volume of lumber business for the future. 

Think about this. Pass the thought around. It is 
worth close study. 

Ssa2aaaaaaaaae 


Moves Plant to Florida - 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., May 16.—The Curtis 
Lumber Co. has moved its mill from Coal Fire, 
Ala., to Monticello, Fla., and is now preparing 
to start operation at that point, cutting hard- 
woods, pine and cypress. This is the first opera- 
tion in the Monticello district that will manu- 
facture hardwoods to any extent. The Curtis 
company has acquired several million feet of 
stumpage and there is an almost unlimited 
supply of hardwoods, pine and cypress in that 
vicinity that is obtainable at present. The: com- 
pany will be served by both the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way and will have the best of connections for 
shipments in any direction. 


Four Boys Build Four Boats 


Houston, Tex., May 16.—Scraps of pine, 
cedar, oak and cypress were put to good use 
recently at Houston by the Elliott Ship Yard 
(Ltd.), through the staging of a contest among 
the boys of the Eastwood addition of the city, 
where reside B. H. Eliott and his son-in-law, 
W. P. Bulkley, officials of the company. 

The Elliott concern offered suitable prizes for 
the best and second best miniature boats, either 
yachts, speed boats or riggers, constructed out 

of the materials supplied 








Young shipbuilders who won prizes in Houston (Tex.) contest 


city. In a letter to the salesmen of that organ- 
ization, Mr. Thompson directs attention to the 
fact that there is a demand for high class lum- 
ber in those sections, and this is a thought that 
should be passed on by the salesmen. In his 
letter, Mr. Thompson says: 


It is a significant fact that lumber yards located in 
towns and cities within the yellow pine district and 
which are generally surrounded by small mills cutting 
second growth timber which is air dried and sold 





by the company. The 
results were most sur- 
prising, and the ship 
yard received an amount 
of publicity in the daily 
newspapers which was 
likewise unexpectedly 
large. 

Some of the models 
submitted by the boys 
were beautifully done, 
and the results brought 
the enthusiastic praise 
of those familiar with 
shipbuilding. By an un- 
usual twist in circum- 
stances the prize win- 
ners proved to be boys 
who were all descend- 
ants of seafaring men. 
The boys’ themselves, 
however, did not know 
this at the time they en- 
tered the contest. 

The first prize went to Howard Tellepsen, 
age 13, of sturdy Norse ancestry. The second 
prize was won by Tommy Yerxa, 11 years old, 
whose Dutch forebears were  shipbuilders. 
Arthur Anderson, a 12-year-old lad, descendant 
of Scotch-Irish and English shipbuilders, won 
third place and Roland Triay, 15 years of age, 
grandson of a former seafaring man from the 
island of Minorka in the Mediterranean sea, 
took fourth place. 








Becomes Assistant to President 


Et Paso, Tex., May 16.—James G. McNary 
president of the Cady Lumber Corporation, 
with general offices in El Paso and mills at 
McNary, Flagstaff and Standard, Ariz., today 
officially announced the appointment of Arthur 
A. Hood, of Minneapolis, as assistant to the 
president of the Cady corporation. Mr. Hood, 
a well known lumberman, formerly was man- 
ager of the Thompson Lumber Co. at Minne- 
apolis. Since his election last September as 
Supreme Snark of the Universe, Mr. Hood has 
devoted practically all of his time to furthering 
the interests of the 
Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo and develop- 
ing a plan to make that 
order the medium for 
bringing together 
through the Hoo-Hoo 
clubs representatives of 





A. A. HOOD, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Appointed Assistant to 
President, Cady Lumber 
Corporation. 





all branches of the in- 
dustry. In his work he 
has traveled from one 
end of the country to 
the other and has ad- 
dressed many important 
gatherings of lumber- 
men, and to them has 
given the benefit of his thoughts on modern 
merchandising and on ways and means for 
meeting the serious problems now facing the 
industry. Speaking of Mr. Hood’s appoint- 
ment, President James G. McNary said, “Mr. 
Hood has been here in El Paso with us for 
the last week, and we are thoroughly convinced 
that his ability and experience will qualify him 
for very valuable service in connection with 
our corporation.” 

The association of Mr. Hood with this great 
lumber manufacturing enterprise is the result 
of a desire and determination upon the part of 
the Cady Lumber Corporation more firmly to 
cement its pleasant relations with the retail 
lumber industry and to extend further the old 
time friendship of the lumber retailer for the 
Cady organization. Significant of the new 
trend in lumber merchandising is this connec- 
tion, the Cady Lumber Corporation being the 
first large lumber manufacturing concern to 
add to its staff a merchandising expert from 
the retail field. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
familiar with the development of this great 
enterprise which, on the timber holdings avail- 
able to it in Arizona, can operate for 75 years 
in virgin timber and which through Govern- 
ment controlled cutting and reforestation is 
assured of practically a lifetime operation. In 
addition to this large timber supply, some of 
the stockholders of the Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion have extensive timber holdings in Mexico 
that probably will be developed later. 

In his work as assistant to the president, Mr. 
Hood will have much to do with working out 
the merchandising policies and planning the 
distribution of the products of the three mills 
of the corporation manufacturing the famous 
Cady Quality Arizona White Pine. 

After spending the last week here, Mr. Hood 
left for his home in Minneapolis to complete 
arrangements for moving to El Paso. 


Lumberman Honored by Rotary 


Beaumont, Tex., May 16.—Ben S. Wood- 
head, president Beaumont Lumber Co., and a 
leader in the development of the port-of Beau- 
mont, last week was installed as president of the 
Beaumont Rotary Club in what is believed to 
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have been the most unique ceremony of that 
kind in the history of Rotary. The installation 
ceremonies occurred in the warehouse at Unit 
No. 5 of the city wharves, where a barbecue 
dinner was served, followed by a moonlight 
festa and dance. The new officers and direc- 
tors of the club, dressed as pirates, came down 
the river aboard a private launch which had 
been converted for the time being into a pirate 
craft. Other members of the club and their 
“Rotaryanns” were assembled on the wharf to 
receive the party and the installation ceremonies 
followed immediately. Mr. Woodhead is a 
leader in the lumber industry in this section 
and is first vice president of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


SPARSE AEAAB: 


Pine Curtailment Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 17.—Although 
the pine manufacturers of the California 
regions have generally adhered strictly to the 
curtailment program as outlined at the begin- 
ning of the year, reports were’ received here 
yesterday that two of the mills, the Pickering 
Lumber Co. at Standard City and the Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co. at Fresno, have put on night 
shifts in order to increase production. 

At the same time the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., of Bend, Ore., announced here yester- 
day that it had shut down the big gang saw 


indefinitely. This will materially curtail the 
output of this company which normally pro- 
duces 150,000,000 feet of lumber annually. Re- 
ports from other mills of the Oregon district 
indicate a decided reduction of production dur- 
ing 1927. 

In the pine region of California a group of 
the twenty-two largest mills, members of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, have produced 117,000,000 feet less 
lumber up to May 8 this year than during the 
same period last year. This represents a cur- 
tailment of approximately 50 percent. At the 
same time shipments have broken last year’s 
record and orders received are well in advance. 

With these conditions prevalent stocks in the 
various yards have begun to show the effects 
of the curtailment, prices have increased and 
the need for increased production to care for 
their tirade is being pointed out by those who 
desire to add additional shifts at the mills. 


'sea@eaneanaaaen. 


Named City Commission Member 


Mempuis, TENN., May 16.—W. E. Hyde, 
vice president of the Hyde Lumber Co., has 
been named by Mayor Paine, of Memphis, as 
a member of the city planning commission. 
His appointment became effective at once. 

To THE cooperage industry goes almost 250,- 
000,000 cubic feet of wood every year. 


No Bearing on Whole Fire Loss 


R. S. Whiting, secretary-manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, with headquarters in 
Chicago, who is keeping a watchful eye on the 
efforts of the radical fire preventionists to de- 
stroy the wood shingle industry, has sent out 
the following interesting bit of information 
compiled from the records of the National Fire 
Protection Association: 

The National Fire Protection Association in one of 
its recent bulletins gives a list of twenty-three of 
the largest cities in the United States showing the 
five-year average per capita fire loss, in which we 
note with particular interest seven of the largest 
cities, which have anti-shingle ordinances in effect, 
show the largest five-year average in all the list. 
They are: New Orleans, La.; Newark, N. J.; Boston, 
Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y., and Indianapolis, Ind. 


The iargest average for five years is Boston ($6.14) 
where a shingle ordinance has been in effect since 
1914 and a very close second is New Orleans with 
$5.31. This city has had an anti-shingle ordinance 
since 1910. Newark, N. J. ($4.63) has had an or- 
dinance since 1911. St. Louis ($4.16) has been in 
the anti-shingle ordinance column for a long time. 

In contrast to these figures is the $2.61 five-year 
average for Cleveland, Ohio, $3.05 for Detroit, $1.66 
for Los Angeles, all of which cities are free users 
of shingles, as well as Washington, D. C., $2.50, 
Seattle, $2.17, Rochester, $2.03, and Denver, $2.29. 

We quote these statistics simply to show that the 
fire losses for wooden shingles have absolutely no 
bearing whatsoever on the fire losses taken as a 
whole. 


Made Sales Manager for “Softlite” Mills 


Bunt, Ava., May 16.—Announcement is made from the headquarters 
of the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., here, that F. G. Burroughs, formerly 
in charge of this concern’s hardwood sales, has taken charge also of the 
softwood sales heretofore handled by T. C. Patterson. 
accordingly will hereafter be in complete charge of the sales department. 


The Sipsey Valley Lumber 
Co. is well known to the retail 
trade as the home of Sipsey Val- 
ley “Softlite” shortleaf pine. It 
operates one of the largest and 
best equipped plants in Ala- 
bama, this plant being composed 
of two mills immediately adjoin- 
ing each other. One hundred 
percent dealer distribution is its 
policy, and it caters to the mixed 
car trade from Kansas City east, 
through representatives located 
in all the principal distributing 
centers. 

The company owns extensive 
virgin shortleaf pine timber 
lands in Tuscaloosa and Greene 
counties, Alabama—all in the fa- 
mous Sipsey Valley which gives 
both the company and the brand 
their names. The feature of this 
timber is its long body, soft tex- 
ture and light weight, which 
characteristics are happily ex- 
pressed in the trademark “Soft- 
lite.” About 20 percent of the 
stand is hardwoods, chiefly oak, 
poplar and gum, with a small 
amount of cypress. The woods 
operations, which have a life of 
upward of fifteen years, employ 
400 to 500 men. 


Mill No. 1, which was bought, 
together with the timber, rail- 
road and village site, from the 
Deal Lumber Co. about two 
years ago, produces largely 4/4 
bandsawn hardwoods, much of 
which is finished in the com- 
pany’s own planing mill and the 
balance sold to the industrial 
trade. Mill No. 2, formerly op- 
erated by the Loutre Lumber 
Co., Cargile, Ark., and moved 
here in 1925 after that conipany 
cut out, produces shortleaf tim- 
ber exclusively. This mill is 





Mr. Burroughs 


equipped with an 8-foot band saw for the manufacture of the higher 
grades, and a circular saw for the lower grade logs. 
found that the use of a circular saw for cutting up low grade logs gives 
a considerably lower cost in handling them. The mills of the Sipsey 
Valley Lumber Co. employ 300 to 400 men and have a combined pro- 


The company has 


duction of 150,000 feet daily. 








Some of the splendid stocks of rift sawn yellow pine flooring—just one 
of the many items carried in stock by the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co. 
for shipment in mixed cars to the retail trade 


The excellently equipped plan- 
ing mill contains three planers, 
two molders and other machin- 
ery, all individually motorized. 
Special attention is given to the 
production of finely finished and 
molded items of all kinds. Two 
batteries with a total of six 
Moore dry kilns are also op- 
erated, making it possible for 
the company to kiln dry 60 per 
cent of its softwood production. 

An extensive and well as- 
sorted stock of all standard yard 
and shed items is carried for 
prompt shipment at all times. 
The yard contains 8,000,000 feet, 
of which 3,000,000 feet are hard- 
woods. In addition, 3,000,000 
feet of dressed stock are con- 
stantly on hand in the com- 
pany’s two larger sheds. A third 
shed, for rough lumber, is now 
under construction to assure 
cover for the entire kiln dried 
production. 

The Sipsey Valley Lumber 
Co. is owned by the stockholders 
of the old Loutre Lumber Co., 
and is in fact merely a contin- 
uation of its former operations 
in Arkansas. The officers are 
C. H. Murphy, president and 
treasurer; J. K. Mahony, vice 
president; J. E. Holt, secretary 
and general manager, and F. G. 
Burroughs, sales manager. 





THE LAST exports of cedar logs 
from Brazil to the United States 
was made in April, 1926. Reduced 
huying by American importers is 
indicated by statistics of the ex- 
ports of timber to the United 
States, showing 982,894 feet in 
1925 and 395,800 feet in 1926. 
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Protecting Wood Structures From Termites 


Placing Buildings on Foundations and Keeping Wood From Contact 
With the Ground Will Prevent Entrance of the Insects 


Termites, or white ants so-called, may almost 
be termed familiar insects in the Unted States 
and yet it is the rather common impression 
that these insects are native to the tropics, or 
at least to the warmer parts of the temperate 
zone. Most people are aware that under favor- 
able circumstances termites may inflict serious 
and extensive damage to wood structures, and 
reports reaching the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from time to time indicate that in some sections 
of the country these ant-like insects constitute 
a serious menace to wood structures. Current 
reports indicate that the Bureau of Entomology 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington 
D. C., has received complaints from fourteen 
cities regarding infestation of termites and the 
bureau has estimated that the damage done by 
these insects amounts to $45,000,000. There are 
many species of termites in the United States, 
and they are pretty well distributed throughout 
the country, although they are said to be more 
numerous and injurious in the southern, south- 
western and Pacific Coast regions than else- 
where. In the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1,472, en- 
titled “Preventing Damage by Termites or 
White Ants,” detailed information is given re- 
garding the habits of these insects and the 
methods of exterminating them. 


Habits of Different Species Vary 


The nests of some species of termites are in 
the earth and in dead and decayed wood. These 
species are of subterranean habits, timber and 
trees being attacked by the workers only 
through the ground. The nests of some other 
species, however, are excavated in wood and 
trees by the winged forms, there being no 
workers and no underground life. With the 
clearing of land and the consequent destruc- 
ton of their natural breeding places in the dead 
trees, decaying stumps and logs of the forest, 
termites become increasingly destructive to the 
woodwork and contents of buildings, telephone 
poles, fences, or any timber in contact with 
the ground, as well as the living vegetation, 
including not only fruit and shade trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, but also truck and field crops, and 
in California, grape vines. The principal food 
of termites is cellulose, which they obtained 
from either dead or living vegetation. Ter- 
mites in the United States are mainly species 
of subterranean or wood-boring habits and are 
not so spectacular or common as the mound- 
making or tree-nesting termites of the tropics. 
Very few termites in the United States have 
habits that make them conspicuous, or come 
above ground into the sunlight, except during 
the annual colonizing swarm; hence they 
largely escape notice until they become injuri- 
ous. 

Subterranean termites live in forests, build- 
ing their nests in the wood of standing timbers, 
logs or stumps, in cleared land, any wood in 
contact with the ground or, in the plains, in a 
labyrinth of passages in the earth, usually un- 
derneath wood or vegetation. 

The nonsubterranean termites which are in- 
jurious attack wood directly; but, instead of 
following the grain continuously, they excavate 
through it longitudinal chambers of limited 
length. The sexual adults, after they have 
lost their wings, and the young or nypmhs, are 
the destructive forms. Their pellets of excre- 
ment are regularly impressed, and sometimes 
completely fill or block up the burrows in a 
compact mass. They are often expelled as dry 
droppings from the infested wood. These ter- 
mites are destructive to the woodwork and fur- 
niture in buildings as well as to living trees. 
Apparently they can exist without the great 
amount of moisture necessary to the life of 
termites which are subterranean in habits. 


Insects Migrate to Establish Colonies 


At certain seasons, the winged, sexual indi- 
viduals of the termites migrate in large num- 
bers from the parent nests. They then lose 
their wings and breed new colonies. In the 
case of the subterranean termites, wood and 
trees are usually entered directly through the 
ground, although sometimes these insects enter 
trees under bark loosened by sunburn, etc., or 
through scars or borer holes, providing sufficient 
moisture is present. Nonsubterranean termites 
enter the wood directly, or, in the case of trees, 
through wounds or borer holes or under loose 
bark; moisture is not necessary. 

In the new quarters eggs are laid, the young 
develop, and in a few years the colony in- 
creases in numbers and the workers are able 
to feed and care for the reproductive forms. 
In recently formed young colonies the rate of 
egg laying is slow, but mating is repeated and 
although there is at first a gradual increase, 
later the increase in the numbers of the broods 
is rapid. In old colonies there are thousands 
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Board showing destruction wrought by termites 


or even tens of thousands of individuals. Egg 
laying occurs over a considerable period during 
the warm months in colonies out of doors. In 
infested buildings artificially heated, where an 
even temperature is maintained, the insects are 
active and may lay eggs every month of the 
year. 

Whole colonies of subterranean termites mi- 
grate when conditions become unfavorable. The 
nonsubterranean termites, on the other hand, 
are not able to leave the wood in which they 
have excavated their nests. As already indi- 
cated, termites are injurious, not only to wood, 
but to paper and even to leather and some 
other materials. 

The only effective preventive or remedy for 
the attacks of termites is complete insulation 
from the ground of untreated woodwork of 
buildings. These insects live in the ground and 
must maintain contact with it to obtain the 
moisture necessary to their existence. When 
contact with their moisture supply in the earth 
is cut off inSects in the damaged wood, no mat- 
ter how numerous, will soon dry up and die. 


They will not die, however, if the wood is kept 
moist from some other source, such as water 
leaks. This applies especially to the damp 
corners of basements, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Insulation and Preservation Treatment 


Woodwork can be protected from termite at- 
tacks by using stone, brick or concrete founda- 
tions, concrete lower flooring, or by impregnat- 
ing foundation timbers with coal-tar creosote. 
A thorough examination should be made of the 
foundation timbers of the building to deter- 
mine where they are in contact with the ground, 
and they must be removed from any such con- 
tact. Fumigation or spraying is of no perma- 
nent value in dealing with these insects, since, 
while it may kill the insects in the wood, others 
will continue to come up from the ground. 
One of the commonest sources of infestation 
is through wood timbers or stringers laid in 
concrete, while the concrete is still soft or 
placed before it has been poured in. Termites 
enter through these wooden beams. Other 
sources of infestation are through supports of 
coal bins extending through concrete and 
through the disintegrated lime mortar of brick 
walls. 

If buildings are to be constructed on recently 
cleared woodland, decaying logs and stumps 
should be removed from the soil in the vicinity 
and burned. If because of the presence of 
decaying wood and humus, subterranean ter- 
mites are numerous in the earth, the soil should 
be deeply plowed or otherwise broken up and 
treated with chemicals to kill the insects. Ef- 
fective poisons for this purpose are sodium 
cyanide; a 10 percent solution of sodium arse- 
nite; kerosene oil; 1 part coal-tar creosote 
and 3 parts kerosene oil (this mixture should 
be strained through burlap before use) ; carbon 
disulphide emulsion, which is on the market 
ready for use; orthodichlorobenzene; lye; or 
other contact poisons or gases. Decaying fence 
posts, sidewalks, etc. should be removed and 
replaced with treated wood, concrete. stone or 
other resistant substances; such delaying ma- 
terial would facilitate the formation or perpetu- 
ation of the termite colonies. 

Termites will infest not only old buildings 
but also improperly constructed new buildings, 
and these are often badly infested. It is not 
the age of the building but the manner in 
which it has been constructed that renders it 
liable to attack. 

The supports of porches or steps should 
never be laid directly on the ground, but should 
rest on rocks or concrete. Window sills or 
frames in the basement or cellar should be laid 
over concrete and the woodwork should not 
come in contact with the ground. The sup- 
ports of the woodwork of coal bins in base- 
ments or cellars should not be set in the 
ground, but should rest on concrete, not ex- 
tending through the concrete into the soil. 

In buildings where stone, brick or concrete 
foundations are impracticable, timber impreg- 
nated with coal-tar creosote should be em- 
ployed, and no untreated wood should come in 
contact with ground which may be infested 
with termites. Wood to be protected from 
termites should be impregnated with coal-tar 
creosote by either the cylinder pressure or the 
open-tank process. If for any reason neither 
of these processes can be used, three coats of 
hot coal-tar creosote brushed on the wood with 
sufficient intervals between brushings to per- 
mit each coat to dry, will be fairly effective. 
This method, however, is not generally recom- 
mended, since it will preserve the wood for 
only a few years. 


Moisture Needed by Subterranean Species 


Complete dryness of foundation timbers and 
basement walls and flooring is an important aid 
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in rendering buildings safe from attacks by ter- 
mites. Dampness, warmth and darkness attract 
these insects. A deep air space should be left 
between the ground and wooden flooring, un- 
less, as in factories, heavy trucking is to be 
used over the floor, in which case this is imprac- 
ticable. An air space should be left between 
the concrete floor and the wood floor laid over 
it. Concrete floors should be laid on a gravel 
base, which will prevent dampness and crack- 
ing. The points of juncture between concrete 
walls and wooden flooring should be filled in 
by rounding off the concrete at these places, 
since cracks often occur where the wall and 
floor join at right angles. In brick walls where 
lime mortar is used, this sometimes disintegrates 
after a few years and termites penetrate 
through the spaces thus left between the bricks, 
especially where the brickwork is below the 
ground level. Such walls should be faced with 
Portland cement 1 inch thick, especially if un- 
treated wood is to come in contact with the 
bricks. 
Poisons for Nonsubterranean Species 


In the southern States, especially in the sub- 
tropics, in the more valuable permanent build- 
ings the interior woodwork, furniture, etc., 
should be impregnated with preservatives, 
since nonsubterranean termites that attack wood 
directly are common in those regions. Zinc 
chloride, bichloride of mercury, sodium fluoride, 
and chlorinated naphthalene are effective pre- 
servatives. Wood-pulp products, such as the 
various wood-fiber processed or composition 
boards, or cane-fiber boards, for interior finish 
and substitutes for lath, or for exterior use, 


can be protected from attacks by termites by 
adding certain poisons, such as crude carbolic 
acid, to the pulp or laminated boards in the 
course of manufacture. 

Although it may be difficult to exterminate 
termites without further damage by them when 
once these insects have become established in 
the woodwork of a building, the approximate 
point of entrance should be sought at once by 
careful examination of all woodwork in con- 
tact with the ground. To do this it may be 
necessary to tear up the foundation flooring 
and some other woodwork. The foundation 
timbers and interior woodwork found damaged 
should be removed, and the ground where they 
were set should be broken up and drenched 
with some liquid which will kill or at least 
temporarily prevent the further activity of 
termites at that point. The annual emergence 
of large numbers of the flying termites is an 
indication as well as a warning that the wood- 
work is infested, and the point of emergence 
indicates the approximate location of the in- 
fested timbers. Even if the insects are not 
observed swarming, large numbers of the dead, 
winged adults or of the discarded wings usually 
will be found near by. Another warning is 
the presence of branching shelter tubes of small 
diameter, made of earth mixed with finely pow- 
dered wood on foundation timbers or other 
woodwork, or over stone, brick or other im- 
penetrable foundation material, through which 
the insects travel from the ground to the wood- 
work. These tubes should be broken off and 
the ground where they originate broken up and 
drenched with one of the liquids already men- 
tioned. In the case of the nonsubterranean 


_ untreated 


termites which infest wood directly, evidences 
that they are damaging wood are the impressed 
pellets of excrement which are expelled from 
the wood. Other evidences are the holes similar 
in size to BB shot, where the insects enter the 
wood. 

Subterranean termites infesting beams or 
other wood will die out if the wood is dis- 
connected from the ground. Knowledge of this 
fact will save time and expense, especially in 
the case of old frame buildings where extensive 
repairs would be unwarranted. Disconnecting 
foundation timbers from contact 
with the soil also will cause the death of sub- 
terranean termites in the other woodwork, fur- 
niture, and stored material in the building, even 
if they have penetrated to the second or third 
floors. These timbers need not be removed or 
replaced unless seriously weakened structurally. 
However, if the wood is kept moist by some 
other means, such as water leaks; the termites 
will continue to work and thrive. 

Fumigation and spraying are of no permanent 
value against subterranean termites in build- 
ings, since, while they may kill the flying in- 
sects and some of those in the wood, others 
will continue to come up from the ground. 

The bureau of entomology has recommended 
that infested lumber be sprayed with orthodi- 
chlorobenzene. This chemical can be obtained 
from the Marshall Chemical Co., Marshall, Va., 
and the Hooker Electro-Chemical Co., 25 Plant 
Street, New York City. If this chemical is 
used as a spray the bureau advises that the 
building be opened up since there is quite an 
odor to it and it may prove disagreeable in a 
closed room. 


Scandinavian Band Saw Methods to Be Tested 


Hope to Profit From European Experiences in Closer 
Utilization of American Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 18.—Complying 
with the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee of lumbermen, tests will be carried on 
during the spring and summer of the opera- 
tion of a Scandinavian gang saw on hardwoods 
and softwoods in the United States, accord- 
ing to a decision made by the subcommittee 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion on the gang sawing of lumber under 
the chairmanship of A. Trieschmann, of Chi- 
cago, at a conference held recently at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

While gang saws have been used for many 
years in America, these saws have been of a 
heavy type designed for the cutting of heavy 
timber. Top logs and small timber produced 
by the thinning process have not usually been 
converted into lumber because the American 
sawmill machinery designers have not paid 
much attention to this class of raw material, 
the utilization of which has been of small im- 
portance as long as virgin timber of large 
dimensions was available at low prices. 

Europe has long ago cut out its virgin tim- 
ber supply. Stumpage values in European 
countries are often 100 percent higher than 
in the United States, while labor in most 
instances is cheaper over there. On the other 
hand, labor in the United States is higher and 
the raw material is cheaper, so it has been 
natural that the sawmill machinery produced 
must have been of a different character. 

Everyone realizes that this country cannot 
rely on virgin timber to supply the nation’s 
requirements in the future. It is the second 
growth timber which will have to furnish the 
bulk of the forest products produced. For 
this reason the subcommittee on the gang 
sawing of lumber believed that much could be 
learned from the experience of the more ad- 
vanced European countries where the ques- 
tion of the conversion of small logs into lum- 
ber has been successfully solved many years 
ago. 

The Department of Commerce, in codperation 


with the lumber industry, sponsored an inves- 
tigation of the Scandinavian and Finnish lum- 
ber manufacturing methods, and Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, spent two years in those 
countries in order to familiarize himself with 
these problems. He submitted a report to the 
sub-committee on the north European gang 
saws, their operation, and what had already 
been done in adapting these gang saws to 
American conditions. Briefly, the difference 
between the American and the Scandinavian 
gang saws is as follows: The Scandinavian 
gang saw is of much lighter construction, us- 
ing only about one-third of the power re- 
quired for the larger types of American gang 
saws. The Scandinavian type is best suitable 
for small logs 15 inches and less, even down 
to 3 inches in top diameter, can cut round 
logs without slabbing, and has a faster feed 
than the American types. Special feed devices 
in connection with the Scandinavian type in- 
sure smoothly cut lumber and accuracy of 
sizes which in connection with the economy 
which the use of saws from 18 to 20 B. W.G. 
entails, causes a very considerable overrun 
compared with band saws and heavy type gang 
saws. 

The north European gang saw does not com- 
pete with any band or gang saw now used in 
this country, but it supplements them, being 
restricted to smaller logs. 

After having studied the material presented 
the subcommittee decided to conduct tests in 
regard to the adaptation of the Scandinavian 
gang sawing system to American conditions. 
These tests will be conducted under the super- 
vision of Axel H. Oxholm, the director of the 
committee. 

Realizing the importance of this project, the 
gang sawing subcommittee adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which later on was approved by 
the executive committee : 

The subcommittee on the gang sawing of lumber 
feels that on account of the changed conditions in the 


lumber industry, top logs and small timber produced 
by the thinning process must be utilized to better ad- 
vantage than is the case today. There is, therefore, a 
demand for special machinery designed to convert 
these small logs into lumber in an economical man- 
ner and which at the same time produces lumber 
with the minimum of miscuts. The subcommittee 
feels that the north European type of gang saw 
merits attention, particularly if this type could be 
adapted to meet American conditions. A closer utili- 
zation of top logs would give a strong impetus to 
the perpetuation of our national forest resources, and 
the subcommittee has therefore decided to make a 
special investigation of this north European gang 
sawing method as applied to American conditions. 


The subcommittee members are as follows: 
Chairman, A. Trieschmann, Chicago; J. Baker 
Arnold, vice-president, J. Ray Arnold Lumber 
Co., Groveland, Lake County, Fla.; B. A. Can- 
non, general manager, Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
Pinedale, Calif.; George F. Cosgrove, president, 
Cosgrove Technical Service, Owosso, Mich.; 
F. G. Davies, president, A. C. Tuxbury Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston, S. C.; W. C. Geddes, vice 
president, Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Win- 
chester, Idaho; George T. Gerlinger, president, 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore.; 
Owen Johnson, president,. New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association, Manchester, N. H.; 
Roy F. Morse, general manager, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; J. M. Pritch- 
ard, hardwood manufacturing superintendent, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex 


WATERBORNE shipments of lumber from Van- 
couver Island to eastern Canada are expected 
locally to improve, although no shipments have 
been made thus far this year to the St. Law- 
rence River ports, says a report from Consul 
Robert M. Newcomb, Victoria. Over 2,700,000 
feet of logs were exported from Vancouver 
Island to nearby cities in Washington during 
March. This movement has been in progress 
since June, 1926, with the exception of Janu- 
ary and February of this year. 
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Installs Telegraph Typewriters 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 14.—The Red 
River Lumber Co., carrying out its program of 
thoroughly modernizing the equipment of the 
company, has installed telegraphic typewriters 
in the offices at San Francisco, connecting with 
the mills at Westwood. The installation marks 
the advent of the telegraph printer into the 
California pine industry and is likely to be fol- 
lowed by other installations as a direct con- 
nection with the sales offices in this city and 
the producing end of the business at the mills. 

The circuit is furnished by the Bell Tele- 
phone System through its subsidiaries on the 
Pacific coast. It provides the Red River com- 
pany with eight hours of continuous service 
each day in the week from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until 4 o’clock inthe afternoon. These 
machines have opened a new epoch of handling 
orders for Red River. Not only rush business 
but the bulk of the office correspondence as 
well is handled over the printer, speeding up 
the detailed work of the organization. Letters, 
memorandums, stock reports and such find 
their way into the office at San Francisco al- 
most as soon as they are ready. This eliminates 
the “round about way” of sending mail through 
Nevada to reach the offices here. 

Delays between the receipt of orders and 
their dispatch to the mills from the sales office 
have been reduced to minutes, according to the 
Red River Lumber Co. 

The cost of the service is about equal to what 
it would take to pay the salaries of Morse 
operators. This includes the lease rental on 
the machines and the servicing of each machine 
daily, which is done by the telephone company. 
Two machines are installed at each terminal, 
one acting as a “stand by” or emergency ma- 
chine while the other is in service. The speed 
of the machines is about 40 words a minute, or 
sufficient to carry all of the correspondence of 
the offices. 

“The installation of the telegraph typewriters 
is but another forward step of Red River Lum- 
ber Co. toward modernizing the plant,” declared 
Leon Walker. “We are turning to equipment 
which will give us speed in production at a 
minimum of overhead cost. 

“Cognizant of the rapid strides being taken 
to reduce lumber manufacturing costs; to pro- 








vide rapid service for our customers and elimi- 
nate many of the dangers of lumbering the Red 
River company is trying many of the newer 
inventions which may prove adaptable to the 
industry. The new Deisel-Electric locomotive 
is one of these steps. We brought this 100-ton 
locomotive west for logging operations, the first 
machine of its kind to be placed in use by any 
company west of the Mississippi River. It has 
proved its economy.. We were the first lumber 
company to adopt ‘Caterpillar’ tractors in place 
of the steam donkey. We now have a fleet of 
thirty-six of these gluttons for labor and punish- 
ment and are logging cheaper than ever before 
in the history of the company. We discarded 
steam shovels for the more economical Deisel 
shovel and are moving dirt cheaper than ever 
before. All this means higher efficiency through- 
out the operation, a higher grade of quality in 
our product at the same price of competitors, 
we think, and we are continuing to solicit new 
and more modern equipment to carry on our 
program. The telegraph typewriter is but one 
of these steps.” 


Cuts Up Giant Fir Log 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 14.—A giant fir log, 
so large that its rounded surface provided space 
on which a full sized boxing ring was roped 
off and an actual bout held, was cut up this 
week in the plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


The log, one of the largest ever handled in 
the local mill, was brought in from the com- 
pany’s camp at Kapowsin. Its immense size 
made it conspicuous in the log pond and the 
idea of arranging the boxing match was 
evolved. <A fast, 5-round contest was put on 
by Billy Bonillas and “Irish” McCann, two 
local professionals, which ended in a draw. 
Both fighters had ample room to maneuver on 
the huge tree trunk. 


The log was 36 feet long, had a circumfer- 
ence of more than 20 feet and a diameter of 
84 inches at the top and 104 inches at the butt. 
It was a perfect specimen of Douglas fir, show- 
ing no defects of any kind. It scaled 12,320 
board feet of lumber, more than enough to 
build a full sized bungalow. The tree from 
which the log was cut was more than 700 
years old. 
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Fir log cut by St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and principals in fistic bout on log 


New Coast Wholesale Concern 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 14.—Walter L. 
Stout, formerly secretary and manager of 
the Coats Fordney Logging Co., has entered 
the wholesale lumber business in Aberdeen. 
Mr. Stout has been identified with the lumber 
and logging interests of Grays Harbor since 
1903, when he came here to take a position with 
the West & Slade Mill Co., which was suc- 
ceeded by the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. After 
ten years’ service Mr. Stout left the Slade 
company to become secretary and manager of 














WALTER L. STOUT, ABERDEEN, WASH.; 


Organizer of the Walter L. Stout Lumber Co. 


the Coats Fordney Logging Co., remaining 
with it until it sold out its entire holdings. 
Since that time Mr. Stout has been interested 
in real estate and timber lands. 


On May 1 of this year with Miss M. E. 
O’Brien, E. L. Stout, and J. F. Stout he incor- 
ported the Walter L. Stout Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeding the Evergreen State Lumber Co., which 
has conducted a wholesale lumber and shingle 
business since 1920. Miss O’Brien, who was 
manager of the Evergreen State Lumber Co., 
was formerly with the Pacific Lumber Agency 
in Aberdeen. The new company will carry on 
a wholesale shingle and lumber business, giving 
particular attention to the wholesaling of 
shingles. 


Operate Under Compensation Act 


Satem, Ore., May 14.—Discussing the ad- 
ministration of the workmen’s compensation 
act, E. E. Bragg, chairman of the industrial 
accident commission, says that for the first time 
no rejections have been filed by lumber con- 
cerns operating in Oregon. This, he says, is 
a remarkable showing, and indicates that larger 
operators realize the benefits to both employer 
and employee under the law. Companies which 
previously had rejected compensation but this 
year have sought State protection include the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Oregon-American 
Lumber Co., C. H. Wheeler, Standard Box & 
Lumber Co., Apple Growers’ Association, 
Prouty Lumber & Box Co., Blue Lake Logging 
Co., Beaver-Linnton Mills, Commercial Iron 
Works, Oregon Box & Manufacturing Co. 
Through these companies about 7,300 more 
workmen have come back under the compen- 
sation act. Damage suits against Oregon in- 
dustries, which last year rejected the compen- 
sation act, resulted in claims of more than 
$1,400,000. Heavy judgments were obtained 
against a number of companies. 
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Buys Large Stand of Timber 


SpoKANE, WasH., May 14.—Deeds passed re- 
cently at Lewiston, Idaho, by which the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., operating a mill at 
Winchester, came into possession of approxi- 
mately 125,000,000 feet of timber, 75,000,000 of 
which is Pondosa, or western yellow pine, 
standing on 15,000 acres on Craig Mountain in 
Nez Perce and Lewis counties, title to the tim- 
ber passing from the Northwestern Lumber Co. 

The Northwestern company still owns the 
land on which this timber stands, but the terms 
of the deal place the Craig Mountain com- 
pany in fuli possession of the property until 
the timber is removed. The amount involved 
in the deal is $257,000, most of which will be 
paid out to bondholders in the Northwestern 
Lumber Co., all of whom reside in Penn- 
sylvania and other eastern States. 


Dream Home With Perfect Roof 


Ketso, Wasu., May 14.—One of the new 
architectural features of this city is the “Dream 
Home,” which is now under construction in 
Davis Terraces. It will be roofed with red 
cedar shingles, manufactured locally, leading 
Jess Schwartz, well known shingleman, to 
declare that it ought to be called “the home 
with the perfect roof.” The shingling is being 
done with galvanized nails, giving assurance 
that the roof will last for a long time—at 
least twenty-five years, and probably much 
longer. 


Short Lengths for Fabricated Roofs 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 14.—At the headquar- 
ters of the West Coast Lumber Bureau numer- 
ous inquiries are being received about the new 
type of trussless roof, of which the outstand- 
ing example is the 110-foot span of the basket- 
ball pavilion at the University of Oregon. 
Eugene. The inquiries are coming from all 
parts of the United States, and disclose keen 
interest in the Lamella plan of utilizing short- 
length lumber in this type of construction. 
While the Eugene roof is fabricated with 
Douglas fir, 2x12-10, the bureau is making the 
point in its answers to the letters that any kind 
of short-length lumber may be used for the 
same purpose. 


Buy and Improve Mill Plant 


Tumwater, WasuH., May 14.—Oscar J. Ol- 
sen, of Bellingham, and August Klocke, of 
Lynden, have bought the Tumwater Lumber 
Mills Co. plant, consisting of sawmill and 
planing mill, from the Anderson interests, and 
have changed the name to the Deschutes River 
Saw Mills. They are improving the property, 
and expect to be running before June 1. The 
Lynden mill of Olsen and Klocke recently 
burned. 


Court Rejects Bid Offered 


Mount Vernon, Wasu., May 14.—Judge 
George A. Joiner, of the superior court of 
Skagit County has rejected the bid of $110,000, 
made by H. W. Bunker, of California, for the 
properties of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. In 
this ruling Judge Joiner sustains the receivers, 
Clyde Walton and B. D. Moody, who reported 
that the bid was too low. The decision was 
rendered after argument of counsel lasting 
throughout the morning. Judge Joiner said 
in part: 

I do not think I am denying anybody any right. 
All the rights the bondholders have are open to them 
to resort to at any time they see fit. If I thought 
the only thing involved was to hold up someone and 
make a great deal, I would not countenance it for 
a moment. Neither do I think that the creditors and 
others interested should be frozen out withoyt some 
opportunity to save themselves something if they can. 
It is true that at the beginning it was thought there 


would be something for the stockholders, and the court 
tried every way possible by curtailing expenses to 
save them something; but regardless of the efforts 
along that line it soon became apparent there would 
be nothing for the stockholders. It is entirely a ques- 
tion now of whether the creditors are going to get 
anything. I don’t think we should compel the receiv- 
ers to accept the offer which is filed here for the 


interests of the receivership in all this property, in- 


cluding the right to appeal. 


Douglas Fir Structure to Be Razed 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 14.—Through the raz- 
ing of the old Forestry Building at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the West Coast will 
soon lose a noted and remarkable piece of 
rustic architecture. The edifice is 300 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, and is unique on ac- 
count of its pillars. There are 126 of them 
of uniform size, approximately 5 feet in di- 
ameter and about 50 feet long—each a selected 
Douglas fir log with the bark on, and each 
one weighing close to 25 tons. The structure 
was put up in 1909 at a cost of $91,000, for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The mate- 
rials were supplied by the loggers and lumb- 
bermen of the Pacific Northwest; and the 
building was used during the exposition to 
house the exhibit of the State of Washington. 
When the late James J. Hill visited the For- 
estry Building, he praised it as the noblest 
structure he had ever seen, declaring that it 





Pacific Coast Lumber Centers 


Trowel Unions Reach Agreement 

SEATTLE, WAsH., May 14.—Five trowel un- 
ions have joined seventeen Building Trades 
Council affiliated crafts in agreeing to sign as 
of date May 1 a year’s working contract with 
the General Building Contractors of Seattle. 
The five unions are bricklayers, stone masons, 
tile setters, marble setters and terrazzo setters. 
As to those unions, there is no recognition of 
the 5-day week, but there is a verbal under- 
standing that employers will not require Satur- 
day work during May, June, July and August. 
Under the old scale bricklayers and stone ma- 
sons were paid $11 a day. They asked for 
an increase to $12 a day. They were granted 
an increase of 60 cents a day during two sum- 
mer months and an increase of $1 a day from 
Sept. 1 to April 30, 1928. No other increases 
were allowed to the trowel unions. Wages 
per day under the new agreement are: 

Plasterers, steam fitters and plumbers, $11. 

Electricians and sheet metal workers, $10. 

Painters, carpenters, cement finishers and roofers, 
$9. 

Hoisting engineers, steam, $9; electrical, $10. 

Ironworkers, $8 or $9, according to work. 

Plasterers’ tenders, $8. 

Bricklayers’ mortar men, $6.60. 

Laborers, $5.60. 

Lathers, metal and wood, $10—matter of increase 
to be adjusted. 

Glaziers, $8—matter of increase later. 


With respect to disputes, the agreement pro- 
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Forestry Building at University of Washington which will be razed 


ought to be preserved to the remotest genera- 
tions. 

But a fatal mistake was made in the con- 
struction of the building. Its architects, in 
placing the pillars, set them on a foundation 
of concrete; and at the top of each column 
they installed a concrete cap—so that each of 
the logs, in effect, was hermetically sealed. 
Since the logs were green, there was no chance 
for moisture to escape. Consequently, fungi 
developed under the bark, deterioration set in 
and weakened the columns, until the university 
authorities were forced to condemn the build- 
ing. In 1909 not a great deal was known 
about the proper treatment of the green log 
in order to make it durable; but if such a 
building were erected today there is no doubt 
that a preservative would be used successfully. 
Also, if the Forestry Building had been sup- 
ported with sawn and seasoned Douglas fir, it 
would have lasted indefinitely; but in that 
event it would have been deprived of its pe- 
culiar charm, since the massive, rough, bark- 
lined pillars have constantly been the wonder 
and admiration of visitors from all over the 
world. 


Retail Yard Opened 


Meprorp, Ore., May 14.—A new retail yard 
has been opened here, under the name of the 
Stewart-McPherson Lumber Co., by D. Mc- 
Pherson, W. H. Stewart and L. D. W. Meser- 
vey. They are all experienced lumbermen. 


vides for a conference board representing both 
parties; if the board can not agree, a third 
party appreved by both parties is to be called 
in; and any decision of the board, as enlarged, 
is final. 


Using Fir for Ladder Stock 
SEATTLE, WasuH., May 14.—Writing to the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, V. E. Hayward, 
of Davenport, Iowa, general manager of the 
Davenport Ladder Co., states that his concern 
is changing from eastern woods to Douglas 
fir for ladder stock. 


Plans to Run Overtime 

LEAVENWorTH, WasuH., May 14.—The saw- 
mill of the Great Northern Lumber Co. has 
resumed, with a crew of fifty men. In the 
planing mill, dry sheds and yards a crew of 
seventy-five men has been working since April 
1. About twenty-five men will be employed 
in the box factory June 1. In the logging op- 
eration twenty-five men are working along 
the Chiwawa River, making ready for high 
water. The pond here has 1,500,000 feet of 
logs,.and in addition more than 13,000,000 feet 
have been cut for high water this month. The 
company expects to complete all logging op- 
erations by June 1. The sawmill has an 8-hour 
capacity of 100,000 feet; and according to H. 
J. Merz, assistant manager, the company is 
planning to run a shift and a quarter, or ten 


’ hours, all season. 
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“Fireproof Wood’ for 
Interior Construction 


{This is the second and concluding instal- 
ment of an article begun in the AMERICAN 
LumMBerMAN of May 14, 1927, page 56. Event- 
ually, fireproofing will be an important factor 
in marketing wood. This article records the 
progress in fireproofing thus far achieved.— 
Eprror. | 

The chief requirement which determines the 
value of any given chemical as a fire-retard- 

‘ ant for use with wood 
Requirements of is naturally its effective- 
Fire-Retardant ness. The chemical must 


: raise the point of igni- 
Chemicals tion (at which sufficient 


combustible gases are given off to cause the 
wood to burn) to such an extent that any 
sparks, or glowing embers, falling on the treat- 
ed material will extinguish themselves before 
setting fire to the wood. When flame is brought 
into contact with the impregnated wood, only 
that portion in direct contact with the blaze 
should glow, and the glowing should cease im- 
mediately upon the removal of the flame. Such 
substances as sodium carbonate, sodium bicar- 
bonate, oxalic acid, and zine chloride have 
somewhat of a fire-retardant action, but not 
sufficient for practical purposes. 

Effectiveness alone, however, is not enough, 
as is evidenced by the failure of many of the 
more effective chemicals to find favor as fire- 
retardants. Chief among the other require- 
ments are the following: 

(1) The chemical must be permanent. Some 
of the salts tried out have been so volatile at 
ordinary temperatures that their effective- 
ness has been short-lived. The evaporation of 
such chemicals during kiln drying alone may 
completely destroy the effectiveness of treat- 
ment. 

(2) It must be comparatively cheap in pro- 
portion to the immunity it yields. At best, the 
impregnation process and the special hand- 
ling of the wood in connection with it are ex- 
pensive. Asa result, the cost of the chemical 
and the amount necessary to produce the de- 
sired fire-retardant effect are important. So- 
dium tungstate and stannic oxide are said to 
give excellent results, but their cost makes 
their use prohibitive. 

(3) It must be reasonably non-corrosive. 
This is a factor of decided importance when 
the wood is treated in steel cylinders or re- 
torts, but even more important, perhaps, is 
the effect of the chemical on metal coming in 
contact with the treated wood after it is plac- 
ed in use, such as nails, screws, hinges, and 
the like. Aluminum sulphate and ammonium 
alum are very corrosive salts. Even ammo- 
nium phosphate and sulphate, which have 
been employed for years, may cause an ap- 
preciable deterioration in treating equipment, 
although their effect on metal fastenings used 
on the wood after treatment is not noticeable 
when the wood is dry. Sodium borate, on the 
other hand, is non-corrosive. 

(4) It must not be too hygroscopic. Other- 
wise it will make the wood continually moist 
and have a detrimental effect on the paint- 
ing and finishing qualities of the wood. It 
will also inerease the working of wood 
with changes in humidity. Some instances 
of difficulty on this latter score have 
been reported in some of the ‘‘ fireproof wood’’ 
that is being used for flooring at the present 
time. Ordinary salt (sodium chloride) is very 
hygroscopic, as is ammonium chloride to a 
lesser degree. 

(5) It must not have any marked effect on 
the strength of the treated wood. Although 
all water-soluble chemicals tend to weaken 
the wood somewhat, this loss in strength can 
be greatly decreased by proper control of the 
treating conditions (especially temperature) 
and by careful drying. For many purposes, 
however, as in interior trim, a slight decrease 


in strength is of litle importance. 

In addition to meeting the above require- 
ments, the chemicals employed should not ef- 
feet the workability of the wood too marked- 
ly and must be non-poisonous. 


A great variety of chemicals have been ad- 
voeated and tried out as fire-retardants, since 
. attention was first direct- 
Chemicals Used ed to ‘‘fireproofing’’ 
For Fireproofing wood. Many of these 
have been insoluble, in- 
ert substances (such as certain of the 
pigments being used in ‘‘fire-proof’’ paints), 
intended for use as surface coatings 
and which serve merely as mechanical ob- 
structions to the burning of wood. The ma- 
jority of those which have been advanced, 
however, have been water-soluble salts suit- 
able for impregnating wood. In most instances 
great secrecy has surrounded the nature of the 
solutions employed, a condition which prevails 
even today, but the various chlorides, sul- 
phates, phosphates, and silicates have un- 
doubtedly received the greatest attention. 
The great majority of the proposed water- 
soluble salts have failed in one or more ways 
to meet the requirements. Those which proved 
effective, and otherwise acceptable, in tests 
conducted at the U. S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in 1914 were ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium sulphate (either alone or in mix- 
ture) and sodium borate (alone or in mixture 
with ammonium sulphate). Ammonium chlor- 
ide, ammonium alum, and aluminum sulphate 
were also effective, but the suitability of the 
first was questioned because of its hygro- 
scopicity, while the other two are extremely 
corrosive. More recent experiments at the 
University of British Columbia found mag- 
nesium chloride, calcium chloride, sodium 
silicate, and zine ammonium phosphate to 
possess distinct fire-retardant properties, but 
no attempt was made to determine their abil- 
ity to meet the other prerequisites. 


The following table shows, in part, the re- 
sults obtained in the above-mentioned U. S. 


Results Obtained in Forest Produets Lab- 


oratory tests on the 
Laboratory Tests effectiveness of cer- 


tain chemicals*. It cannot be definitely stated 
to what extent these figures apply to species 
other than noble fir (Abies nobilis), which was 
the wood used in the tests, but they serve for 
comparative purposes at least. 
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Ammonium phosphate (di basic) 6% 138.2 Ibs. $12.08) $24.88 
Ammonium sulphate 10% 242.2 Ibe. 8.48 6.05 
Ammonium phosphate| mixture 3% | 8% | 72.4 lbe.\193.1| 10.56) 16.05 
Ammonium sulphate 5%) 120.7 Ibs.) Ibs. 
Sodium borate (borax) 10% 216.8 Ibs. 8.15 9.76 
Sodium borate and | mixture 5% \10% |119.9 Ibs.\239.8| 8.70) 839 
Ammonium sulphate 5% 119.9 !bs.) Ibs. 
Ammonium chloride 10% 238.8 Ibs. 14.32| 14.33 
**Prices of chemicals taken from New York market for D b 





15, 1926, F.O.B. works. 


The action of the above chemicals in con- 
trolling the burning of wood is somewhat di- 
versified. Sodium borate (borax), when 
heated, gives off water vapor, which tends to 
dilute the combustible gases evolved by the 
wood, and then melts, fusing over the surface 
of the wood and excluding the air necessary for 
combustion. Ammonium phosphate breaks up 
into the non-combustible gas ammonia and the 





* 1915 Proceedings of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 





By George Garratt, 


Assistant Professor of Forest 
Products, Yale University 


fusible phosphoric acid. Ammonium chloride, 
which is hygroscopic and readily absorbs mois- 
ture from the air, gives off water vapor and 
then sublimes (volatilizes under the action 
of the heat without leaving any residue), giv- 
ing off non-inflammable gases. (The hygro- 
seopicity of this salt is a distinct disadvantage, 
however.) Ammonium sulphate  sublimes, 
when subjected to intense heat, forming non- 
combustible gases. 


The commercial impregnation of wood with 

fire-retardant chemicals is carried on in much 

the same way as the Burnett 

Treatment process employed in wood pres- 

of Wood ¢ervation. Pressure cylinders 

are employed and a full-cell 

treatment is sought. The essential differences 

are the kind of chemicals employed and the 

necessity of kiln drying the material after 
treatment. 

In the Bachert process, which was success- 
fully employed from 1895 to 1917, the wood 
was first steamed under light pressure and 
then a vacuum was drawn to season the ma- 
terial thoroughly. The solution, which was 
composed chiefly of ammonium salts, was then 
introduced into the cylinder and forced into 
the' wood under hydraulic pressure, which 
varied according to the thickness and nature 
of the wood being treated, but never exceeded 
200 lbs. per square inch. After treatment 
the wood was kilndried to the proper moisture 
content for the purpose for which it was to 
be used. 

The treatment being employed at the pres- 
ent time by the Batavia & New York Wood 
Working Co. is more highly developed. The 
lumber in the retorts, which is preferably 
thoroughly airdried, is first subjected to a 
vacuum to facilitate the entrance of the chem- 
icals into the wood. Then, without breaking 
the vacuum, the fire-retardant solution is 
dropped from an overhead working tank, the 
capacity of which is sufficient to fill the voids 
in the eylinder and care for the impregna- 
tion. Pressure is built up on this overhead 
tank by means of compressed air, forcing the 
solution into the wood in the treating cylinder. 
The pressure is held until the indicator on the 
working tank shows that a predetermined 
amount of solution has been injected into the 
wood, the time varying with the kind of wood, 
thickness, previous degrees of seasoning, ete. 
With veneer, however, no pressure is needed 
to gain the desired absorption. After the 
pressure is broken, the wood is allowed to drip 
in the eylinder for a couple of hours. 

Before the wood ean be used, it is necessary 
to have it sufficiently dry for the purpose for 
which it is intended. For flooring and interior 
finish this means about 7 percent moisture con- 
tent and necessitates kiln drying. In order to 
kiln dry the material satisfactorily, however, 
it has been found desirable to give the sat- 
urated wood a preliminary seasoning. This 
may be accomplished by air seasoning the 
stock for about two weeks or by drying it in 
the cylinder under vacuum over night follow- 
ing impregnation. The wood is dried in the 
kiln in a manner similar to that employed for 
green lumber. 


The need for protecting the purchaser of 
‘fireproof wood’’ against careless: and im- 
_ m proper treatments and the 
Testing “Fire- use of ineffective chemicals 
Proof Wood” was early recognized and 
various tests for determin- 
ing the effectiveness of the treatment were 
proposed. 

One of the earliest tests conducted, and one 
which is occasionally used at the present time, 
chiefly .for advertising purposes, consisted of 
setting fire to small houses, one con- 


structed of ‘‘fireproof wood’’ and the other 
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of untreated material, and noting the results. 
While this demonstration was spectacular and 
convincing and rather closely approximated 
the conditions found in a burning building, 
it was too expensive and time-consuming for 
repeated use. The results obtained in testing 
any given lot of treated wood bear no relation 
to the effectiveness of the treatment carried 
on by the same company the next year or even 
the next day. For this reason public safety 
demands some method of determining the fire- 
resistant qualities of treated wood which is 
applicable to regular series testing. Tests 
should be made on at least one sample from 
sach charge, where all of the material in the 
eylinder is of the same kind, thickness, and 
degree of seasoning; where mixed lots are 
treated in the same cylinder, a sample of each 
lot should be tested. 

Following the adoption of the requirements 
for ‘‘fireproof wood’’ by the City of New 
York, there seems to have been considerable 
discussion with regard to the character of the 
test specifications which should be adopted to 
determine whether or not the treated material 
would meet the requirements. Prior to that 
time the U. 8S. Navy had devised two tests for 
the treated wood which was being used in 
the construction of its warships. One of these 
was a ‘‘shavings test,’’ in which shavings 
from a sample of ‘‘ fireproof wood’’ were sub- 
jected to a Bunsen yellow flame for about half 
a minute; the other was a ‘‘splinter test,’’ in 
which the flame was applied to irregular, 
finely-split pieces of treated wood, bunched on 
a ring-stand. To determine the efficiency of 
these tests Professor I. H. Woolson, of Colum- 
bia University, who had been officially des- 
ignated to conduct all laboratory tests for the 
Bureau of Buildings, conducted a series of ex- 
periments with them. Both were found too 
uncertain to give reliable results, but the 
‘‘shavings tests’’ was retained as a guide for 
determining the effectiveness of surface treat- 
ment. To replace the ‘‘splinter test’’ by 
something more definite in size and arrange- 
ment of test specimens, Professor Woolson 
devised the ‘‘ecrib test’’ deseribed below and, 
as a third measure of the quality of treatment, 
contrived the ‘‘timber test.’’ In the latter, 
two samples of wood, each 1x1x12 inches 
(later changed to 114%4x%x12 inches), were 
subjected to a flame at 1700 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which was considered to be the tempera- 
ture of a burning building. 


These three tests, ‘‘shavings,’’ ‘‘crib,’’ and 
‘*timber,’’ were all adopted by the Bureau 
of Buildings in 1902 or 
thereabouts and have con- 
tinued in use up to the 
present time, with prac- 
tically no change. The present regulations 
of the Bureau provide that one sample must 
be taken from each 2,000 feet of treated ma- 
terial and subjected to all three tests. The 
acceptance or rejection of the entire 2,000 
feet depends on the results obtained with 
this single sample. The tests are described as 
follows: 


“1, For the shavings test a mass of shav- 
ings cut fairly thick from the outside and 
interior of sticks of the treated wood are 
tested separately. These shavings are placed 
to a depth of 2 inches in a metal vessel 12 
inches square, the bottom of which consists 
of a wire screen of %4-inch mesh. The shav- 
ings are packed down moderately to reduce 
the air spaces. A Bunsen yellow flame is 
then placed beneath the receptacle so that 
the flame is in contact with the shavings. 
After twenty-five seconds the flame is re- 
moved. The flame at no time should show 
higher than six inches above the top of the 
bed of shavings and the shavings should not 
be consumed in less than five minutes. 


‘*2. For the timber test two samples %x 
1144-inches in cross section and 12 inches long 
are laid side by side across the top of a gas 
crucible furnace with a pyrometer between 
them. The specimens are subjected to a flame 
at 1700 degrees Fahrenheit for two minutes, 
the test pieces are then removed, and the time 
of duration of flame and glow are observed. 


Descriptions of 
Various Tests 


The sticks are then cut through the middle 
at the most burned section and the area of 
the unburned wood is measured with a plani- 
meter. The flame must not persist longer than 
fifteen seconds nor the glow longer than twen- 
ty seconds, and, in the case of hard woods, the 
unburned area should not be less than 55 per- 
cent, nor in the ease of soft woods less than 
45 percent (of the original area). 

‘<3. For the crib test twenty samples are 
prepared, each %-inch square and 6 inches 
long. These are built up on a ring support to 
form a crib work five tiers high, four sticks 
to a tier, making the crib 6x6 inches and ap- 
proximately 2% inches high. The crib is set 
6 inches above a Bunsen burner to which the 
crib is exposed for a period of one minute at 
a temperature approximating 1,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The flame must not persist more 
than twenty seconds after the Bunsen burner 
is removed, nor the glow last more than thirty 
seconds. The tendency of the flames to spread 
from stick to stick is also noted.’’ 


In the estimation of the writer there is one 
serious defect to be found in the present test 


requirements, in their 
Should Have failure to provide that 
Specified 


the samples to be tested 
Moisture Content must have a definitely 

specified moisture con- 
tent. The percent of water contained in the 
specimens will naturally have a great effect 
on the results obtained, because of the amount 


- of heat needed to drive off this water before 


combustion can take place. It is to be ex- 














Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 
Here is shown a very ancient farmhouse, built 
from native timber, located on the east coast of 
Sweden, near the mouth of the Dal river. H. B. 
Blauvelt, Hackensack, N. J., who sends the pic- 
ture, says: ‘‘ This house is so old that it is diffi- 
cult to put a date on it, but the workmanship 
and all other indications point to the fact that 
it is truly ancient’’ 





pected that the kilndried samples submitted 
will naturally vary somewhat in the degree 
of seasoning they receive, but far more im- 
portant than this is the fact that it is possible, 
under the present conditions, to have the tests 
made upon samples which may not even be 
properly air dried. The writer has seen speci- 
mens being tested which contained sufficient 
moisture to feel wet to the touch and were 
undoubtedly not even properly air dried after 
treatment. Needless to say, such material 
would have little difficulty in passing the tests, 
no matter how inefficient the treatment might 
be. While such a condition is undoubtedly ex- 
ceptional, it serves to show the need for some 
provision to prevent such a practice in the 
future. 


Although the demand for its product has 
increased markedly during the past few years, 
the wood ‘‘fireproofing’’ in- 
Conclusions dustry has been kept alive only 
by the requirements of the 

New York building code. There never has 


been an extensive market outside of New 
York and, even in that city, the wood has 
never been used to any extent where not re- 
quired by law. This condition has prevailed 
primarily because of the high treating charges 
($95 to $100 per 1,000 feet at present), which 
have made the general use of the material 
prohibitive, and it will undoubtedly continue 
until a decided reduction in the cost of ‘‘fire- 
proof wood’’ is brought about. 


The expansion of the industry that is tak- 
ing place at the present time, involving the 
entrance of new companies into the field and 
the increased capacity of the old concerns, is 
bringing into existence a competition which 
has been notably lacking in the past. To meet 
the present annual demand in New York, 
which is estimated at approximately 3,000,000 
feet, there will be available in the near fu- 
ture an annual plant capacity of about 7,000,- 
000 feet. As it is very improbable that the 
demand, outside of that required by law, can 
be stimulated sufficiently to absorb any ap- 
preciable portion of the balance, under the 
present high costs, it seems inevitable that a 
decrease in price will be brought in the near 
future. Just how far this decrease can be car- 
ried without approximating the cost of pro- 
duction the writer is not in a position to say, 
but unless a drastic cut can be made the cur- 
tailment of production seems certain. 


There is no doubt but that the cost of the 
chemicals employed in ‘‘fire-proofing’’ wood, 
reported by one company as equal to a third of 
its treating charge, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the high price of the material. 
The real need of the industry at the present 
time is an inexpensive, yet effective, chemical, 
that will meet the other requirements imposed. 


There is also need for an inexpensive chem- 
ical which is adapted for use in exterior con- 
struction, such as shingles, siding and the 
like. This type of construction offers great 
possibilities for ‘‘ fireproof wood,’’ but little 
or nothing has been accomplished along this 
line in the past, because all of the chemicals 
which have been found satisfactory for inte- 
rior use are washed out of exposed wood in 
time. It is just recently reported, however, 
that a satisfactory method has been developed 
by which a combination of salts is sealed into 
the wood by means of a fireproof seal, but 
this treatment has not been undertaken com- 
mercially as yet. Some attempts has been made 
to cover treated wood with a waterproof paint, 
but the added expense is considered too serious 
a drawback. Some years ago a treatment was 
developed by the U. 8S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in which insoluble zine borate was 
formed in the wood by means of a two move- 
ment treatment. Air dried wood or shingles 
were first impregnated with a water solution 
of borax (sodium borate) and kiln dried to 
about 10 percent moisture, then given a second 
treatment with a zine chloride solution and 
again dried. The two chemicals reacted to 
form the insoluble zine borate, which fuses 
when heated and prevents the access of air 
to the wood, and the ineffective sodium chlo- 
ride (ordinary salt) which was soon washed 
out of the wood in service. The great drawback 
to this process of ‘‘fireproofing’’ is the ex- 
pense of the double treatment, which has ap- 
parently rendered it prohibitive. 


The field of ‘‘fireproofing’’ wood is a legiti- 
mate one for the wood preserving industry, not 
only because of the similarity of treatments, 
but also in exterior construction, because of 
the necessity for preventing decay as well as 
making the wood fire-retardant. It is under- 
stood that at least two wood preserving com- 
panies are considering the possibilities of the 
treatment of wood for interior construction at 
the present time, but its extensive adoption is 
very questionable in view of the present un- 
certain demand. Should the time come when 
a cheaper treatment is devised, or an in- 
expensive chemical be found suitable for both 
interior and exterior use, there is little doubt 
but that the demand would increase to such 
an extent that the ‘‘fireproofing’’ of wood 
would become a definite field for the wood pre- 
serving industry. 
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Grants Oregon Rail Extension 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 14.—News was re- 
ceived here today in the announcement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission having 
granted the northern lines permission to extend 
the Oregon Trunk Railroad from Bend, in 
central Oregon, to Klamath Falls, near the 
State’s southern boundary, and thus indepen- 
dently tap large areas of timber that have been 
waiting many years for an outlet. 

Although W. F. Turner, president of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, parent 
of the Oregon Trunk Line, owned in turn 
jointly by the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, was unable to say anything definite as 
to how soon construction will begin, it is under- 
stood that all preliminary work has been done 
and that there will be no delay in getting con- 
struction under way. The company has thirty 
days in which to file an acceptance of the com- 
mission’s order. Ihe opinion here is that work 
will be started within sixty days. 


Permission for the northern lines to build 
through the Sprague River country is taken to 
mean the early construction at Klamath Falls 
of a large sawmill by the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests who have large timber holdings in the 
northern part of the county. The building of 
this sawmill has hinged upon the solution of 
the railroad question. It is said the mill will be 
one of the largest on the Pacific coast. 

Since the northern lines and the Southern 
Pacific are apparently in a race for the business 


Eastern to proceed with its proposed new con- 
struction in Klamath and Lake counties. Con- 
struction of these lines will create a new de- 
mand for large quantities of lumber. 


Buys Timber ; to Build Mill 


SPOKANE, WaSH., May 14.—Co-incident with 
the purchase this week by the Hedlund Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., this city, of 900,000,000 
feet of timber, mostly from the Government, 
at a cost estimated at $3,500,000 to $4,000,000, 
it is announced that the Hedlund company plans 
a 20-year program. Construction of a modern 
mill is to be started this week on the west fork 
of the San Poil River a half mile west of the 
abandoned town of West Fork. Extension 
work on the logging railroad which now runs 
seven miles is also to be started. This road is 
standard gage and now extends south along the 
west side of the Columbia to within three miles 
of Camp’s Ferry at Kettle Falls. Ultimately it 
will run 30 miles along the Columbia from its 
connection with the Great Northern at Hed- 
lunds spur, situated a few miles north of Mar- 
cus on the Kettle River. A bond issue of 
$300,000 for mill and railroad construction costs 
has just been put out and financed. 

The timber is in three units known respec- 
tively as the Sherman Creek unit which lies 
just west of Kettle Falls, the Twin Lakes unit 
which extends to within two miles of Hunters 
and the West Fork unit on the San Poil River. 
The Twin Lakes unit, which is the largest and 





Tells of District Conference 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 14.—I. N. Tate, 
assistant general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., returned Thursday from a three 
weeks’ eastern business trip. Asked to tell about 
it, he said today to the AMERICAN LUMBERMay 
representative : 

Just a year ago, we divided our territory into seven 
districts and put a district manager in charge of each 
with a centrally located office for the purpose of giy- 
ing a more centralized and more personal service from 
these district offices to the buyers of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber. We have never had these district managers 
together and after having had these offices for a year, 
it seemed advisable that we should have them to- 
gether to talk over plans and accomplishments. So 
we held a two-day meeting in Pittsburgh on April 29 
and 30. There were present the following managers 
of the respective districts; M. W. Williamson, New 
York; G. B. Knox, Philadelphia; L. W. Rick, Pitts. 
burgh; F. J. Hughes, Toledo; F. H. Burke, Chicago, 
and Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, Minneapolis. 

We compared notes, checked up on what we have 
been accomplishing and found there had been accumu- 
lating a lot of ideas as to how we could be of more 
service to our patrons. The district idea of having an 
official in authority at these district offices in close 
touch with the problems of the salesman and the 
buyer so that difficulties may be worked out immedi- 
ately and with a better understanding of conditions 
is a success. 

Our big problem is really the question of geog- 
raphy. Our mills are so far from the buyers that we 
could not go on selling to them from year to year and 
create and maintain the understanding without some 
such plan as we have adopted. So we are going ahead 
to extend the usefulness of our district offices as we 





























At the Skagit Mill Co. at Lyman, Wash., Harley LaPlant has turned out one of the most remarkable spuds ever cut from Douglas fir. 
It is 40x40—70; is clear on all four sides except for one small knot about four feet from one end, and it is 100 percent vertical grain on 


all four sides. The log from which it was taken was cut in the stand of the Skagit Mill Co. 
Mr. LaPlant is a director of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


pounds. 


It scaled 12,000 feet and weighed 96,000 


The immense spud, which was logged and cut under 


his direction, will be used on a dredger owned by the United States Government. 





of the central and southern part of the State, 
it is taken for granted that the Southern Pacific 
will get active, too, as soon as the Oregon 
Trunk begins reaching out for new traffic that 
will come with the railroad development. It is 
expected that the Southern Pacific will turn its 
immediate attention to construction of the 
Modoc-Northern projected line, between Kla- 
math Falls and Alturas, Calif., and that Robert 
E. Strahorn will, without delay, start construc- 
tion of the proposed extension of the Oregon, 
California & Eastern Railroad. 

The route to be followed by the Oregon 
Trunk in meeting the commission’s new order, 
which is in effect a reversal of an earlier order, 
will be the so-called D-line survey—from Bend 
southwest to a point near Paunina; thence 
south to Sprague Landing, 73 miles, all but 27 
miles of which is through heavy timber; then 
paralleling the Strahorn line for a few miles, 
dropping south into more undeveloped timber, 
and west again to Klamath. From Klamath 
Falls the Oregon Trunk can easily drop down 
to a northerly connection with the Western 
Pacific, probably at Engles, a matter of some 
175 miles, thus tying the Hill lines with a new 
transcontinental carrier in the middle West and 
South and affordiug new tonnage much desired 
and needed by the Western Pacific and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, its subsidiary. 

The commission has also ratified the Oregon, 
California & Eastern’s contract with the South- 
ern Pacific for its purchase without qualifica- 
tions, and allowed the Oregon, California & 


will be the last to be cut, contains approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 feet on 121,000 acres of 
which approximately 75 percent is pine and the 
balance fir, with a small amount of tamarack. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


_ San Prancisco, Calif.. May 16.—The follow- 
ing average prices f.o.b. mills, those on 
commons including 1-inch stock only, were 
compiled from the report of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the week ended May 14: 


California White Pine 


Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 8clr. 
4/4xa.w. . - $72.60 $64.65 $52.70 $50.40 
5/4xa.w. .... 73.15 64.60 54.65 58.15 
6/4xa.w. .... 69.50 60.10 49.10 60.40 
8/4xa.w. ..-. 80.45 73.05 59.60 71.70 

California Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3clr. 
4/4xa.w. ....$93.20 $86.50 $70.60 $55.25 
5/4xa.w. .... 87.55 79.40 62.90 65.80 
6/4xa.w. .... 86.50 74.45 53.85 64.70 
8/4xa.w. .... 95.20 84.55 70.40 83.20 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch ie eee Gee $31.45 Common— 
No, 1, 5/4xa.w.... 44.50 nh. sana peewee $45.60 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 26.40 bat te 27.70 
Sugar Pine Shop 7 i D aceomeaed = 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w....$44.95 Box ..........++- , 
I = . hee ees ae —s Siding B&btr...... 31.50 
eee 28.70 Lath— 
Bane 5.40 
Deughs Tu GE Bataratearnte 3.75 
et -exadneeuwen $40.45 N : 
Common ......... 19.15 No. 1 dim, lfexa.w. 19.65 
Ties and timbers.. 23.30 Cedar 
Dimension, Ne. 1.. 17.85 Miscellaneous .... 26.10 


believe that this is the method which solves the geo- 
graphical problem. 

In addition to the meeting, I visited each ot the 
offices and as many of the men as possible. The con- 
dition at the present time in the lumber industry is 
that while in the large cities, as a rule, there is not 
as large a building schedule as in recent years, yet 
there is a very satisfactory volume of building. The 
mills, our own and others included, have come to 
realize there is going to be little less building and are 
making a little less lumber. So many mills have been 
operating at a loss that they can curtail production 
considerably and still take care of the demand. The 
situation is holding itself in balance very well. 

The tarm and crop situation is developing rather 
favorably. It has been our experience that the wet 
years are not nearly so disastrous as the dry years 
and so tar this can be classed as a wet year. It 
looks as though we are going to get enough farm and 
small town business this year to offset the reduction 
from lessened construction in the big cities. The 
lumber prices have been steadier in the last four or 
five months than they have in several years. There 
are no excess stocks in the hands of the retailers; they 
are buying as they need to and this is a situation that 
is valuable to the retailer and millman alike. The 
mills and the railroads are equipped to give service 
and this condition means a steadier loading problem 
throughout the year. We are not making any pre 
dictions as to the future of lumber prices but we are 
advising our customers to buy freely as they need 
the stock. We think that a steady market is much 


better for both buyer and seller than an erratic mar 
ket and that is what we have for the first time this 
year. Mills are now getting drying lumber and are 
beginning to build up their assortments of stock but 
it is expected that all stocks will be below the Jan. 
1 inventory throughout the year. 
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Week’s News From Eastern Centers 


Hampshire Sawmill Demonstration 


LesAnon, N. H., May 16.—The second saw- 
mill demonstration in New Hampshire was 
held recently at the mill of N. P. Clough & 
Son, in Lebanon. Logs, large and small, of 
both softwood and hardwood, good and poor, 
were run through the mill, the time of sawing 
of each log kept, and the boards that came 
from each graded. Briefly the following results 
came out very clearly: 

1. Small logs take nearly twice as long to saw as 
large ones. Nine pine logs averaging 26 board feet 
each took 33 minutes a thousand feet while to saw 
four large logs with an average scale of 142 board 
feet were sawn at the rate of 19 minutes a thousand. 


2. Pine lumber should always be graded to get out 
that which is better than boxboard grade. 


3. Hardwood logs take more time to saw than 
softwood logs of the same size. 
4. Ilardwood lumber should always be graded be- 


cause the receipts, per thousand feet, can be increased 
20 to 40 percent. 

The demonstrations of grading by Messrs. 
Bowles and Melanson, of the Johnson Lumber 
Co., were especially instructive because each 
step was fully explained. 

The discussion at lunch time and after the 
grading of the hardwood logs covered a wide 
range of topics. White pine blister rust, the 
inroads of western lumber, future markets and 
taxes were among some of the points brought 


p. 

Last but by no means least were the blister 
rust from the State forestry department, the 
sample of western and southern lumber ar- 
ranged by the Clough concern, and, best of all, 
the excellent luncheon which Mr. Clough served 
to all comers. Over 150 were present. 

The meeting was arranged by N. P. Clough 
& Son codperating with the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Associaiion, the State forestry 
department and the extension service of the 
University of New Hampshire. 


Discuss Merits of Southern Pine 


New York, May 16.—Southern pine flooring, 
end-matched stock, grade-marking, and inform- 
ing architects and contractors of the merits 
of southern pine were some of the subjects 
which received attention and were discussed by 
the New York salesmen of southern pine at 
a meeting held here May 13 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, at which J. F. Carter, field representa- 
tive of the Southern Pine Association, was 
present. 

This was the first of a series of salesmen’s 
meetings designed for the New York area, and 
the twenty salesmen present were thoroughly 
in accord with this new movement on the 
part of the Southern Pine Association to carry 
facts and data directly to the salesmen in or- 
der to better fortify them to meet the on- 
slaughts of competition of substitute materials 
and of other species of lumber. 

When Mr. Carter had presented the plans 
as proposed by the Southern Pine Association, 
and had asked for suggestions and criticisms 
on several subjects, the meeting launched it- 
self into an open forum. It was plainly seen 
that grade-marking is not being strongly op- 
posed in this section, though the criticism of 
the salesmen was that not enough mills are 
grade-marking all their product. 

“Tf the southern mills,” said one prominent 
salesman, “will grade-mark all their product, 
and if all the southern mills will grade-mark, 
they will find easier sledding in this market. 
Instead of opposition to the idea there is gen- 
eral accord with it, and it is only rarely that 
we find a customer who asks for non-grade- 
marked lumber.” 

The salesmen felt that end-matched - flooring 
and other softwood stock would be better sold 
if the mills which are end-matching would 
work together on some sort of propaganda 
effort, it not being entirely the salesmen’s work 
to.act as a missionary. They suggested that 


a better planned effort be made to reach the 
architects and contractors, instead of the peri- 
odic mailing of material which is placed in 
the files or the waste-baskets without being 
given attention. No suggestions were made as 
to the kind of effort, this being left to the staff 
of the Southern Pine Association, but it was 
deemed wise to do something in a continuous 
way at the earliest moment. 

The salesmen laid plans for future meetings, 
beginning by the appointment of a standing 
committee consisting of Tom Crenshaw, Rod- 
ney Browne and Volney Leggett, this commit- 
tee to design future programs and set dates 
for meetings, as well as place, while Mr. Car- 
ter let it be known that he was at the service 
of the committee at all times to carry out any 
of the details necessary. 


Large Order for Flooring Placed 


Passaic, N. J., May 16.—One of the largest 
purchases of southern pine flooring ever made 
in this section for immediate shipment, has just 
been placed by the Passaic-Bergen Lumber Co. 
of this city. The Lindsley Lumber Corpora- 
tion, flooring specialist of Newark, N. J., se- 
cured the order, which calls for a total of 
400,000 feet of high grade flooring; 250,000 
feet is 1x3 B&better flat flooring and 150,000 
feet is 1x3 B&better rift flooring. A large 
manufacturer with headquarters in Kansas 
City, will ship the flat flooring and the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., of Elrod, Ala., will ship the rift. 

This flooring is not intended for any especial 
contract, but is to supplement the present large 
stocks at the Passaic-Bergen Lumber Co. 
yards, and will be used in its retail business 
as well as to supply customers of its wholesale 
department. 

Just recently the Passaic-Bergen Lumber 
Co. contracted through the Lindsley Lumber 
Corporation to take the entire output of 1x3 
B&better flat flooring of a Florida mill for a 
period of three months. As an indication of 
the great strides made in the marketing of end 
matched flooring, it is interesting to know that 
all of the rift fleoring will ke end matched. 


Talks to Rotarians and Forest Students 


Irnaca, N. Y., May 18.—R. S. Kellogg, sec- 
retary of the News Print Service Bureau, of 
New York, made two notable addresses here 
today, appearing before the Rotary Club at 
noon and later speaking to the forestry stu- 
dents at Cornell University. To the Rotarians 
he gave some illuminating statistics on the 
growth of the newsprint business, in which he 
said: “The pulpwood consumed in the United 
States last year would make a wood pile one 
mile square and twenty-five feet high. This 
amount of paper would cover 14,600,000 acres 
or 46 percent of the State of New York. It 
would belt the earth at the equator 4,700 feet 
wide and fill a freight train 1,000 miles long.” 
To the forestry students, he said: “The pro- 
fession of forestry is not an easy one. The 
work is hard, the service long and the reward 
small—in money. The reward comes in an 
ever increasing enjoyment of the outdoor life 
and the satisfaction of constructive effort and 
in the knowledge that the forester is doing 
his share in contributing to good citizenship.” 
Mr. Kellogg said there is need for forestry 
and yet more forestry. He urged the students 
when they finished their college course to for- 
get their sheepskins, roll up their sleeves and 
tackle any honest job that is headed right. 
He said, “Don’t forget there is no such thing 
as men being ‘created equal’ except in the 
spreadeagle speech of the Fourth of July 
orator. The one inalienable right is that of 
opportunity. There will never be equality of 
accomplishment and reward. Wooden legs are 
not inherited but wooden heads are. Beware 
of any man who undertakes to set limits to 
human capacities.” 


Old Wood Meeting House Moved 


FarminctTon, N. Y., May 16.—The Friends’ 
meeting house at this place, which long has 
been a landmark, having been built in 1817, has 
been purchased by a nearby farmer named John 
VanLare, who has removed it to his land, to be 
used for storage purposes. The moving of 
this large building, which has just been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, is an illustration of one 
of the sometimes unconsidered advantages of 
wood construction, namely, the facility with 
which buildings can be moved from one loca- 
tion to another. This building measures 60 by 
46 feet, with 24-foot uprights, while the weight 
of the structure is estimated at 400 tons. 

Much of the lumber in the old meeting 
house is of whitewood, many of the boards 
being 30 inches wide and entirely free from 
knots. The wood used in the construction is 
mostly in an excellent state of preservation. 

The old building has considerable historical 
interest, having been used continuously for re- 
ligious services by the Friends for about a 
century, while during the last decade it has 
been used only for annual meetings. The sim- 
plicity which is a tenet of the sect is illustrated 
by the fact that the interior of the building was 
never painted, remaining in its original condi- 
tion throughout the 110 years of its existence. 


Tells of Eastern Spruce Situation 


New York, May 16.—Frederick J. Bruce, of 
Frederick J. Bruce (Inc.), returned today 
from a trip to the lumber mills of Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia with a de- 
pressing story of conditions among the manu- 
facturers of eastern spruce lath. Mr. Bruce 
said, however, that the cloud has a silver lin- 
ing and the market here is expected to improve 
rapidly within the next fortnight. 

Many mills in Canada have stopped the 
manufacture of lath and are selling the lumber 
to pulp mills, according to Mr. Bruce, who de- 
clares some of the larger establishments, that 
are not hard-pressed financially, are holding 
their stocks for higher prices and refuse abso- 
lutely to release any lath at prices now being 
offered in New York. 

The trouble with the lath market, Mr. Bruce 
explained, is that the Canadian mills expected 
a good market this spring in New York and 
began to ship, the lath arriving in New York 
too early and unconsigned. The result was that 
the New York market became swamped and 
the wholesalers here were forced to sell the 
lath at what they could get for them, much to 
the detriment of the northern shippers. 

There are very few lath left in Nova Scotia 
and stocks have been decreased in the other 
Provinces, Mr. Bruce explains, with the result 
that New York will get a breathing spell and 
the market gradually come back to normalcy. 
Prices obtaining today on cargo lath in New 
York harbor range from $6.50 to $6.75. 

Mr. Bruce said he found the eastern spruce 
situation at the mills much improved. “The 
manufacturers are getting good prices in Eng- 
land,” he said, “and consequently have not 
manufactured much lumber in’ American sizes. 
Just now the mills are receiving many bids for 
United States sizes, but the lumber is not on 
hand to supply the demand.” Mr. Bruce pre- 
dicts that eastern spruce prices here will 
undergo a healthy advance as a result of the 
conditions. Prices now are considerably over 
those of last fall. 


TuroucuH the joint efforts of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) Rotary Club and the Greenwich Lions 
Club, the quaint old Thomas Lyon homestead, 
built in 1640 with sturdy native lumber cut in 
the neighboring forests, is being moved to a 
new location on the Boston Post road near the 
Connecticut-New York boundary, and an infor- 
mation booth is to be established in it for the 
assistance and convenience of visitors to New 
England. 
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Hardwoods Featured by Keener Demand 


Output Makes Small Gain 


Mempuis, Tenn., May 17.—Southern hard- 
woods are in good demand, and scarcity of 
stocks is advancing to high levels the prices on 
some items, especially in gum, which is in ex- 
cellent demand and which will remain scarce 
throughout the summer. Other items of hard- 
woods are in good call and prices range from 
$5 to $15 higher than for many months. 
Further advances are not expected but it is 
certain that present high prices will prevail for 
several months. Automobile manufacturers are 
probably leading the buying. They are keep- 
ing their plants running full time. The furn- 
iture trade is also buying hardwoods. The 
building trade is taking a good volume. Floor- 
ing plants have been in the market for oak, and 
are paying higher prices. The interior trim 
plants are operating full time. The export 
business is showing considerable improvement, 
which is rather unexpected. Many of the im- 
porters are paying better prices than for a long 
time. The increase in exports is rather un- 
usual for this time of vear. 

Production is showing some improvement. 
Flood waters are receding in the northern part 
of the hardwood belt and some operators have 
been able to start cutting, but these are few and 
far between. The southern end of the belt, 
however, is now flooded and it will be several 
weeks before the waters subside. There will be 
no marked improvement in production for at 
least thirty days. Legging has not been re- 
sumed. High prices are asked for the few logs 
offered, but operators fear that when ‘the 
lumber cut from available logs is ready, lumber 
prices will be lower. Log prices are at about 
the same level as prior to the floods. 


Prices Definitely Higher 


3ROOKHAVEN, Miss., May 16.—Hardwoods 
that seem to be showing most activity are the 
gums and oaks. Actual sales of 4/4 No. 2 
plain white oak have been made during the 
week at $38 f. o. b. mill basis, and of 4/4 
No. 3-A common plain white oak at $21. 
These prices are much better than the Mem- 
phis market on this class of material. There 
is hardly any market at this time. Generally 
speaking, the mills have wanted to remain out 
of the market until prices can seek some kind 
of a level, be they $5 or $15 over the old 
list. 


Wholesalers Advance Prices 


3uFFALO, N.Y., May 18.—The hardwood mar- 
ket shows the strongest tone in a good while. 
and many reports are received of a shortage of 
stocks at the southern mills. It is going to be 
hard work to replace leading items that are 
sold out, and for this reascn local wholesalers 
are asking higher prices in some cases. It is 
predicted that it will be many months before 
anything like a normal amount of lumber is 
available at the South; so everybody is ex- 
pecting a stiff market, with higher prices rul- 
ing next fall than are quoted now. 

Buffalo has jumped from eighth to seventh 
place among the principal industrial cities of 
the country in value of products, according to 
the May issue of the Chamber of Commerce 
publication. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange is planning to 
hold its first annual outing of the year on June 
28 at the Automobile Club, and the entertain- 
ment committee, of which William P. Betts is 
chairman, will soon make arrangements. The 
exchange has voted to suspend its regular 
weekly luncheons during July and August. 

Cornell University has received a gift of a 
1,750-acre forest from the heirs of Matthias H. 
Arnot, a former leading citizen of Elmira, 
N. Y. The land lies mostly in Schuyler 


County. The tract will be used for research, 
instruction and demonstration purposes. 


J. B. Caskey, member of the Hendricks- 
Caskey Lumber Co., went to the hospital last 
week and submitted to a minor operation. He is 
reported to be improving. 


All Consumers Are Buying 


3ay City, Micn., May 16.—There has been 
a decided improvement in the demand for 
hardwoods. Orders are being placed quite 
generally by all ot the wood-consuming indus- 
tries. The automcbile body makers are again 
in the market for their advance requirements. 
The interior finish manufacturers are also buy- 
ing more freely, as building contracts are being 
placed. 

The maple flooring industry is delaying 
purchase of rough flooring stock until recent 
advances in flooring prices are established. 
Clear flooring has been advanced $5; No. 1, $3 
to $5; and factory, $3 in 13/16 x 2%-inch face, 
and mills are practically all holding firmly to 
these prices. 

Constant rains during the last two weeks 
have interfered with the retail yard business, 
and this has fallen off considerably, particu- 
larly in rural districts. 

The mid-season furniture market at Grand 
Rapids was opened last week and showed very 
gratifying results. It is reported that 316 buy- 
ers were registered the first week, which is an 
unusually high number for that period. 


Some Items Hard to Locate 

JACKSONVILLE, FLAa., May 16.—Hardwoods 
have been in such demand during the last sev- 
eral weeks as to make certain items very hard 
to locate. Increases in prices have been made. 
The demand for all of the gums has been 
especially heavy. There is very little red, sap 
or tupelo gum now on the market for quick 
shipment, especially in FAS and No. 1 common. 
No. 2 common red gum is about the only grade 
in these species that is not in demand. Ash has 
begun to move, demand strengthening every 
day. However, this section is not a large pro- 
ducer of ash. Poplar is showing some signs of 
betterment from the domestic market. Users of 
other woods are beginning to substitute poplar 
for scarcer woods. Mills in the Southeast have 
large supplies of poplar in shipping condition. 
Foreign markets, larger users of poplar, have 
shown no inclination to buy, as following the 
large consignment made several months ago 
the surplus has nct yet been used up. Oak is 
moving better. The furniture and automobile 
factories have been buying up the better grades. 
The oak flooring factories have had time to 
move their manufactured stock, and are now 
looking for replenishments of rough, buying 
mostly lower grades of Nos. 1 and 2 common. 
They have not yet found it necessary to take 
on any No. 3 common, and, as they are the 
largest users of this, it is lagging. Most manu- 
facturers are separating their No. 3 common 
into A and B, and demand is for the better 
stock. 


Baltimore News Item 


Battrmore, Mp., May 16.—The Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co. is scheduled to receive a far 
larger quantity of Pacific coast lumber here 
than had been counted on some time ago, be- 
cause of delay in completing the new depot at 
Newark, which will not be ready until perhaps 
the middle of July. 

This city has acquired another distributer 
of Pacific coast woods, the Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., formerly located in New Orleans but 
which now has its main headquarters at Seattle. 
Jack Griffith has heen made local manager. 


‘duced somewhat. 


“No Flood Stock to Be Shipped” 


Jackson, Miss., May 16.—Gum is showing 
most strength of all the items on the southern 
hardwood list, and has advanced $5 to $10, 
according to the grade. Oak is strongest in 
lower grades, some of these having advanced 
as much as $5. The upper grades have not 
shown as much strength, but all are up about 
$3 to $5. Even poplar and cypress have 
joined the procession, and are showing ad- 
vances of $1 to $2. A number of mills in 
flooded areas have returned orders which they 
had on their books prior to inundations, and 
a great number of buyers have cancelled book- 
ings with mills in affected areas. Most mills 
in this section, not affected by the water, are 


receiving orders that bear the notation: “No. 


flood stock to be shipped.” 


Demand Becoming Stronger 


Macon, Ga., May 16.—Demand for the gums 
has been even stronger than during the pre- 
ceding weeks. The Mississippi River flood 
has caused a strengthening of the demand for 
all woods. There has been little change in 
volume of production, and shipments have been 
running behind orders booked. Weather has 
been entirely satisfactory for logging and mill 
operations. 


Foresee Flexible Fabric Body 


Detroit, Micu., May 17.—New models are 
giving an impetus to production in automobile 
plants. The increased production at the Dodge 
plant is one of the outstanding developments. 
Large schedules are forecast in Ford plants. 
The outlook for purchases of hardwoods is 
improved to a considerable extent. While the 
flexible fabric body has not been adopted to 
any extent thus far, it is characterized by auto- 
motive engineers as one of the forthcoming 
developments, since it promises a saving of 
about five hundred pounds in body weight. 

The Briggs Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced plans for a new body building unit to 
replace the one recently burned. 


Call for Hardwoods Increases 


LoutsviL_e, Ky., May 16—Demand for hard- 
woods is reported better. Reports were re- 
ceived of common sap gum being quoted as 
high as $56 at Louisville this week. Southern 
oak is also a trifle higher, the differential be- 
tween it and Appalachian oak having been re- 
There is a fairly general 
demand for oak, poplar, gum, ash, cypress and 
scattered items. Walnut continues active in 
better grades. Elm and maple are a trifle 
stronger demand being good, and offerings 
light. Louisville houses are not making any 
effort to sell for the time being. Prices on 
inch stocks at Louisville are about as fol- 
lows: Quartered red gum, FAS, $105; com- 
mon, $65; plain red, $105 and $63; quartered 
sap, $70 and $57; plain sap, $65 and $55. 
Plain white oak, $95@103; common, $63; plain 
red, $87@92 and $60. Poplar, FAS, $95@100; 
spas and selects, $70@75; common, $50@55. 
Ash, FAS, $80@85; common, $50. Walnut, 
FAS, $225@235; selects, $150@160; common, 
$95@97; No. 2, $40 to $42. 

Colgan Norman, of E. B. Norman & Co., 
Louisville, after a couple of weeks in the flood 
zone, reported that the plant at St. Landry, 
La., would escape the flood. 

Norman Willis, Chess & Wymond Co. 


Louisville, remarked that the company would 
not make an effort to sell hardwoods until 
prices settle. 

The May Hardwood Co., Louisville, has ar- 
ranged to take the (lumber) output of the 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 85 and 86 
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J. N. Roberts & Sons veneer mill at New Al- 
pany, Ind. 

The May Hardwood Co. has recently en- 
gaged Barney Watt, formerly with the Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co., as salesman in the 
three falls cities; A. T. Conley, from the same 
company, as inspector and buyer, and Joe 
Landers as joint foreman and inspector at the 
May plant. 

Northern Demand Best in Years 

MitwavukeEe, Wis., May 17.—Northern hard- 
wood operators are now experiencing the best 
demand, for practically all species, that they 
have had since 1919. For the first time in years 
the northern mills are unable to supply the 


wants of the trade, due to the low input of 
logs last winter. One of the most satisfying 
features is the increased demand for birch by 
interior woodwork manufacturers. The compe- 
tition which sap gum has been offering to birch 
in this market is practically eliminated on 
account of the flood conditions in the South. 
In the No. 2 common birch, 5/, 6/, and 8/4 
are in very good demand, and stocks are low. 
No. 1 and select and better grades of birch are 
becoming stronger. No. 1 select and better 
hard maple is a bit slow in comparison to the 
rest of the market, but maple flooring is ‘in 
good demand and has advanced $4 to $6. 
Automobile plants are actively seeking 5/, 6/, 
and 8/4 maple, while body factories are taking 


thick elm from 6/4 up. One of the local body 
plants took two million feet of thick elm for 
its requirements, and Michigan plants are buy- 
ing elm in 6/ and 8/4. Basswood is very 
strong, as it has been all season. The dry 
culls are nearly all gone. Demand for inch, 
log run soft maple is picking up. No. 2 soft 
elm, together with inch No. 1 and better ash, 
are the only really slow items in the northern 
hardwood market. The list for northern hard- 
woods shows advances ranging from $5 to $15. 
There is a good demand for softwood from 
the construction industry. Southern pine is 
coming into the market in quantities and prices 
are holding the same. Lumber from the West 
is being received in fairly good time. 


Nylta Hears Talk on Salesmanship 


New York, May 16.—The development of 
selling and merchandising methods and the 
advancement that has been and is being made 
by manufacturers to aid retailers to move their 
stocks, were subjects ably handled by Henry 
Peterson in an address entitled “Modern Sales- 
manship,” delivered before the Nylta Club of 
this city on the evening of April 22. Mr. Peter- 
son, who is sales manager of the Beaver Prod- 
ucts Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., has had a 
close contact with the lumber industry and has 
watched and studied its methods of doing busi- 
ness with the critical eye of the student of 
salesmanship. His address, therefore, contained 
much timely information and was listened to 
with considerable interest. In part, it was as 
follows : 


Publicity has developed very definite channels 
through which consumers’ dollars can travel. No 
longer is it a matter of one dealer competing with 
another. We are concerned with the inroads one in- 
dustry makes on another. That is why dealers are 
joining hands to put on “Build a Home First” cam- 
paigns which will do a great deal in lightening the 
burden of those manufacturers who year after year 
have kept building and remodeling continuously before 
the public through the featuring of their particular 
specialties. 

With the comparatively recent development of keep- 
ing home building before the public, there will de- 
velop a greater interest and discrimination on the 
part of buyers. There will be a growing tendency on 
the part of people in rural and small town com- 
munities to go to the city for the latest and best in 
building and remodeling. This has happened in other 
industries and I believe it will happen in the building 
industry, because the amounts involved are large. 
This means that those dealers who can supply the best 
in the most convenient way will continue to expand 
their business and their trading areas. Such dealers 
are usually found in the larger towns and cities. 

The successful salesman of today must be up to 
the minute on his trade information, his selling pro- 
gram and his products, if he is to keep up with the 
accelerating pace of business. I have in mind a let- 
ter from one of our Iowa dealers who gave a dinner 
or smoker for his contractors on the urge of one of 
our salesmen. This is a type of modern salesman- 
ship that will build up a more loyal following among 
people on whom you depend for business. 

The salesman who used to secure orders with a 
price list and samples found he had to do some- 
thing more to get the order. At first his house 
backed him with copies of ads run in magazines and 
trade journals. The salesman impressed the dealer 


on the business they were bound to create, which busi- 


ness the dealer could take advantage of if he carried 
that brand in stock. Such advertising exerts a tre- 
mendous influence on buying power, and that lumber 
dealers believe this is. evidenced by the fact that 
the New Jersey lumber dealers and other associations 
are planning to spend millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing “Build a Home First.” 

However, the salesman in many cases oversold the 
dealer on the effectiveness of such advertising. He 


credited it with things never meant by the advertisers. 


When so much emphasis was put on the effectiveness 
of advertising the dealer sort of felt he would need 
a traffic cop to keep prospective customers in line. 
When this did not materialize the salesman looked 
around for a new reason to get the name on the 
dotted line. 

Then circulation figures came to the front. There 
was evidence to prove that the right kind of adver- 
tising was a profitable investment for securing more 
business, but such effectiveness depended a great deal 
on coverage. So the salesman not only showed the 
ads which his company was running, but also dazed 


the dealer with the tremendous circulations of the 
magazines being used. 

The go-getter salesman also oversold the value of 
circulation figures and when business did not ma- 
terialize to the extent of the picture painted, the 
salesman began to urge his house to supply him with 
something more tangible with which to get business. 


Analyzing Dealers’ Problems 

In looking for that “something,” manufacturers 
began to analyze dealers’ problems from dealers’ points 
of view. They found successful selling depended on 
three ingredients, the first of which is oral salesman- 
ship and the second, publicity. With keener competi- 
tion, prices tending to lower levels, selling costs tend- 
ing to advance, the “third ingredient” is coming into 
prominence. This is, for lack of a better name, called 
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Piperism No. 5 
Closes May 31, 1927 


| The letter for May is “H.” Here is a 
great opportunity for you to talk about 
|i home, which is one of the things the 
{| lumbermen are always anxious that the 
other fellows should own and build it 
out of lumber. There are many other 
things you can talk about using this |] 
letter. 


Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word |f) 
beginning with the same letter and must |] 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 


| 
| 
There is no limit to the number any | 
| 
| 











contestant can send in; send in several, 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. 

No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 


contest. | 
Prizes this month— 

SE MD cectérbinassaesasebouwuuda $5 

re eee ee $3 

PI von cect bcue chia se cibouawes $2 

Pe MUN, OUI ics cans cascepaenuss $1 





All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 |] 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, |}) 
plainly marked with the month of the | 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s | 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding | 





week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of Peterpiperisms. 




















PIPERISM | 


sales promotion by mail. It ties up the efforts of the 
first two and makes frequent sales presentations pos- 
sible at a fraction of the usual cost. For the last 
five years my company has urged a greater use of the 
“third ingredient.’’ For the past two or three years 
dealer associations have done the same. 

Based on these developments, manufacturers began 
to organize and plan dealer aids and to offer assist- 
ance in merchandising their products. Today trade 
journals are urging the use of such aids offered by 
reliable manufacturers. These aids have now passed 
the development stage and represent scientific mer- 
chandising based on extensive research and the labo- 
rious compilation of successful experiences of thousands 
of dealers. Yet the modern up to date salesman goes 
still further. He does “creative selling.” He an- 
alyzes his dealer’s market; he adapts his company’s 
advertising aids and other forms of codperation to 
the dealer’s particular need; he is willing to go out 
with that dealer, his yard foreman or his salesmen 
and give them a practical demonstration how to sell 
successfully his products with the propositon and 
coéperation his company has to offer. 

In this way the dealer’s confidence in the sales- 
man’s efforts is strengthened; the dealer or his repre- 
sentative who has many things to sell incidentally 
picks up the high lights of selling those particular 
products, which make for more sales at less expense. 

In some instances “‘creative seling” has been over- 
done under the guise of missionary work. But the 
salesman and his company who approach this matter 
from the viewpoint of the dealer, will find that ‘‘crea- 
tive selling’? is the type of codperative salesmanship 
that will get the greatest amount of business for all 
concerned. 

Toward this end up to date dealers are transform- 
ing their lumber yards into building material stores. 
Just recently I attended a big permanent exhibit of 
the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., in 
the Hotel Syracuse, where roofs, stairways, fireplaces, 
doors, siding, casements, right down to built-in and 
garden furniture are displayed in an inviting and 
tasty manner. A few years ago Wilson & Greene 
were considered crazy for introducing such innova- 
tions in merchandising building materials but today 
they are one of the leading building material mer- 
chants in central New York. 

In another New York city an enterprising retail 
lumber dealer is converting a building in the heart 
of the city into a place not unlike a music store. 
Booths are being partitioned off on one floor so that 
contractors and builders can bring in their customers 
and prospects to talk over plans and details. On 
another floor some twenty or thirty exhibits of build- 
ing specialties, displayed as a part of the finished re- 
sult, are exhibited so that contractors can point out 
to prospects and customers what they can expect when 
the job is finished. 

As manufacturers of several building specialties, it 
has been our aim and endeavor to train our salesmen 
so that they can intelligently codperate with dealers 
who believe in keeping in step with modern merchan- 
dising principles and who desire to keep the building 
industry on a par with other great industries. Not 
only must the successful salesman of tomorrow be 
one who can sell but he must be a merchandiser ac- 
quainted with the importance of market analysis, the 
value of magazine and newspaper advertising, the ad- 
vantages of direct mail sales promotion, and the ne- 
cessity of codperative creative selling. He must be 
an educator, able to educate people in the advantages 
of building their home first; of making the old place 
young again and of using the right materials in the 
right place so that when the customer comes to spend 
his dollar, the many so called luxuries may take their 
proper place in the family budget. 





In THE United States there are 81,000,000 
acres of idle land fit only for growing trees, 
that must be put to work. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurnoron, D. C., May 16.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 











Softwoods: Production eee - Orders 
Week ended: 1927, May 7; 1926, wiped 8— 1927 1926 1927 926 1927 1926 
Southern Pine Association.........- PYTTTLTTT TTT Te 59,093,221 71,643,870 60,417,150 12 113,596 62,091,871 75,837,870 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ‘Association. la ahi Ge ig AL Ree 76,794,228 106,295,380 74,147,640 123,321, "313 58,875,297 118,945,838 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........+..- 30,516,000 33,411,000 29,202,000 26,444,000 30,450,000 27,224, 000 
California Redwood ASssociation........ccccccecscveseseveces 6,686,000 7,229,000 7,586,000 2 683, 000 7,682,000 6,275,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............ Eraarevewcteoees 7,912,540 8,015,700 6,560,414 9,123,048 10,873,523 6.689.945 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........+++++- oe 8,471,100 7,701,800 8,669,100 8,784,000 7,078,000 7,014,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ ‘Association. . 2,180,000 1,181,000 2,937,000 2,253,000 2,573,000 2,499,000 
Total softwoods, one week.......+.- senene eceeensen ° 191,653,089 235,477,750 189,519,304 249,722,457 179,623,691 244,485,653 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. a eee eee eee eS eee eee 
Bighteen weeks ended above dates— 
a Pine Association. ....cscccc, cevcece eee TCT 1,185,967,034 1,298,183,708 1,145,999,060 1,345,330,078 1,196,686,328 1,363,204,200 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............+seeeeeeees 1,316,940,163 1,820,286,668 1,348,625,555 1,883,151,806 1,395,633,521 1,918,932,990 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........eeeeeeee- 414,391,000 483,299,000 :796,000 530,840,000 539,719,000 533,553,000 
California Redwood Association. ........cccccccecccceveccces 122,818,000 145,916,000 46,285,000 134,785,000 163,224,000 144,366,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..........ccscccccccccccccecs 139,106,159 136,177,032 139,544,352 137,914,891 124,560,580 104,196,550 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........++e++. . 123,102,700 124,159,100 266,800 150,130,500 137,041,000 145,471,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 57,663,000 47,573,000 61,043,000 45,854,000 61 ‘098,000 36,996,000 
Total softwoods, eighteen weekS..........-cecccceecceces 3,359,988,056 4,055,594,508 3,499,559,767 4,228,006,275 3,617,962,429 4,246,719,740 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 223,506,000 coevvcces 381,506,000 coveecees 405,377,000  ......... 
Northern Fie lock & Hard dM fact s’ A iation 
Jorthern Hemlock & Hardwoo anufacturer ssoc on— 
One Me wicdwcnds ses paxeesedued ode CK ONES RCE RES TORRE RKC 3,647,000 5,039,000 2,995,000 2,658,000 3,747,000 2,240,000 
i CE chek eeh tear keke ROCCO CR RKR AWE ES ‘ 114,265,000 113,628,000 77,011,000 75,430,000 75,950,000 68,932,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One week. eee > ~ LEIP EOE EEE OTT Tee TCT CCT TTY 10,856,000 17,642,416 17,601,000 15,605,957 20,360,000 3,771,121 
UE HOGI < n.ccdwn de euncesueseeenetsnceasaescesteds 387,923,000 381,711,763 451,235,000 400,573,903 480,026,000 4 0/058" 211 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 16.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended May 7, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 


ages of production: 
Week 18 Weeks 
Ended Ended 
May 7 May 7 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 

(n) Southern Pine .... 105 102 105 97 101 
(n) West Coast ...... 72 97 77 102 106 
(n) Western Pine .... 37 96 100 127 130 
Calif. Pines® ..... 20 119 137 171 181 

(n) Calif. Redwood .. 15 113 115 119 133 


(n) No. Carolina Pine. 41 83 137 100 90 
Northern Pine .. 7 102 84 107. —s 111 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. 15 135 118 106 106 


All softwoods 
N. Hem. & Hdwd... ... 82 103 67 66 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst.. 1297 162 188 116 124 


All hardwoods... ... 142 166 105 111 
BE WOGEBs cc0000 al 103 102 108 112 
*64 percent of cut in region. 

The five softwood manufacturing associations 
marked “(n)” have a standard for normal production, 
and for the week 270 of their members gave actual 
production as 99 per cent; shipments, 97 percent, and 
orders, 93 percent of normal production. Figures for 
normal last year included reports of 337 member mills 
of the above associations and of 14 cypress mills not 
included this year, and showed production 101 per- 
cent; shipments, 107 percent, and orders, 105 percent 
of normal. 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, whose 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it 
gave actual production as 53.3 percent or normal 
against 87 percent for the corresponding week of last 
year. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 14.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended May 7: 


Redwood White- 
. Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 








Production ........ 15 6,686,000 100. 1,781,000 
Shipments ........ 15 7,586,000 113. 1,470,000 
Orders received . 15 7,682,000 115. 1,506,000 
Orders on hand ... 13 45,891,000 ..... 6,793,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





Northern California* ....... 3,655,000 3,466,000 
Southern California*® ........ 1,450,000 1,917,000 
DE? a ee Rb uiwaewh ede acarenien 65,000 
RS EI SEP ae a 1,737,000 1,415,000 
IN ra oak ciara wdc wa aa el 744,000 819,000 

BE. wae icde acca nk een bals 7,586,000 7,682,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 14.—For the week 
ended May 7, 72 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ....... 76,794,228 
Shipments ....... 74,147,640 3% below production 
COTS wececstees 58,875,297 23% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
eer err 19,172,407 
2 SCE er eee 7,076,737 
SE SED éicccnae crete eocenias 26,249.144 
i Cn -cicancdavsvcndnaae wr Gimnerost 44,770,538 
NG EE Ngeawce ce xesh cuveccaseacevue 3,127,958 
ET EE. “ec yean cudencesaes crest 74,147,640 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
err ree 16,327,703 
UNE en éicesenevcscisasccsex Be 
Total ane ISS acts ee kw cae eta 20,897,703 
i, Se ccch nee pee aenwes as Keun sae 35,849,636 
Local (5 %) Ksbeedhion with eda es warcie 3,127,958 
TO OE: DRI, 8 hoes de cacewacaees 59,875,297 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
BOONES GEE oc écccncesscs 105,612,798 
DEE teed veenesetatdeaees 67,525,672 
me WE Vcr senaisatuesscsss eercens 173,138,470 
ED  -csicvanwnddcukoems nds oeanuaksusoute 123,578,790 
Total unfilled orders.......--ce0- . -296,717,260 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 14.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended May 7, from 
thirty-seven member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
Pree 33,900,000 watts 
eee eee 30,516,000 


Shipments (car) .. 1, 104 28,704,000 
Local deliveries .... 498,000 


Total shipments 29,202,000 95.69 


Orders— 
Canceled ...... 18 468,000 
Booked (car) 1,152 29, — 000 
Pere 498,000 


Total orders oo 99.78 104.27 
On hand end 


WEEE vances 3,728 96,928,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical ait 
were 115.60 percent of those for the previous week, 
showing an increase of 3,926,000 feet. 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, num- 
ber of months usually operated and usual number of 
shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is constant 
throughout the year. 

During the week production was 90 percent of nor- 
mal; shipments were 86 percent of normal, and orders, 
90 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 


week of last four years was as follows: Production, 
tion, 112 percent; shipments, 88 percent, and orders, 
86 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months the 
production increased to 114 percent of normal. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosn, Wis., May 16.—The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordi- 
narily make about one-half the total monthly 
shipments, and shows averages for January, 
February, March, April and 1927 to date, and 
weekly figures for April and May, with com- 
—" figures for 1926 average for year to 
ate 


HEMLOCK 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
Sppeary 3,359,000 2,802,000 2,654,000 
ebruary «++ «+ 2,835,000 2,607,000 2,737,000 
OS ee 3,905,000 3,946,000 3,677,000 
w: “awcueses 2 3,139,000 4,304,000 4,674,000 
Year to date— 
(sor cer ae 3,293,000 3,454,000 3,434,000 
OOO hard cec .. 2,693,000 2,586,000 2,081,000 
Be OD sctvenss 22 2,886,000 4,005,000 4,366,000 
Bee @ vwsrccea 22 2,777,000 4,055,000 5,297,000 
BOT TW cecccoce 24 3,687,000 4,463,000 4,482,000 
April 23 .......- 23 3,208,000 4,692,000 4,552,000 
| eee 22 3,047,000 4,327,000 4,075,000 
ee S aveweeenks 17 2,880,000 3,211,000 2,871,000 
HARDWOOD 


Weekly average— 


arr 


6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 
POE sccsue. 08 


7,731,000 4,553,000 4,877,000 


OS! Ee 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 

co jee 6,239,000 4,448,000 4,304,000 
Year to date— 

De - adaceeass 6,535,000 4,342,000 4,255,000 

SEO . oxcwteces .. 6,344,000 4,253,000 3,832,000 
"8 eee 22 5,792,000 3,970,000 38,915,000 
* & eer. 22 6,983,000 5,074,000 5,836,000 
Rate WH ccccceee 24 6,639,000 5,028,000 38,490,000 
April 23 ......-. 22 5,544,000 3,721,000 3,975,000 
BE DO Seesases 22 7,372,000 5,024,000 4,123,000 
Bee TS wsnceweess 17 4,057,000 3,331,000 3,939,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, LaA., May 17.—For the week 
ended May 13, Friday, 104 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association : 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Carst Feet ~~ _— 
errr 65,821,014 na 
OS ee pre 58,043,303 88.1 

Shipments* ..... 2,924 61,985,876 94. 4 106.79 

Orders— 


Received* .... 2,656 

‘ On hand end 
WHERE cccces 10,615 225,027,385 

+Basis of car loadings is March average, "21, 199 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 2.46 percent, 
or 5,681,332 feet, during the week; 105 mills con- 
tributed to previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 90.83 percent of shipments. 

Of 103 mills reporting running time, 6 were shut 
down; 1 operated one day; 2, three days; 1, four 
days; 3, five days; 14, five and one-half days; 60 
worked full time, while 16 worked 508 hours over- 
time. 


56,304,544 85.54 97 
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Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


April, March, April, 
+1927 1927 1926 
Lumber— 
Manufactured ..... 2,546,800 3,318,700 3,007,200 
Shipments .......+. 2,745,000 3,114,500 3,143,000 
EE aa vieniedecwpte’ 11,093,000 11,291,200 17,367,600 
Logs— 
Purchases ...... . 2,284,800 2,857,500 2,597,400 
Made _ into lumber 
and veneer ...... 2,176,400 2,737,700 2,472,000 
Stocks «---cecccoce 1,917,600 2,047,000 1,513,400 








West Coast Waterborne 
Shipments 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 14.—Report on water- 
borne shipments trom the Pacific coast during 
the first three months of the year has just been 
compiled by the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. This shows a loss of 13 percent in 
total waterborne shipments as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1926. The foreign 
movement declined 7.4 percent. Domestic water 
shipments declined 15.5 percent. Atlantic coast 
shipments declined 24.3 percent; California 
shipments, 8 percent, and shipments to other 
domestic destinations, 54.5 percent. The for- 
eign countries taking smaller amounts were 
principally Japan and west coast of South 
America and those unclassified, and the do- 
mestic destinations to which shipments were less 
were Panama Canal Zone and the Philippines. 
There were considerable increases in shipments 
to China, India, Mexico, east coast of South 
America, and United Kingdom and Continent, 
and to Alaska and Hawaiian Islands, while no 
eastern Canada shipments were reported last 
year. All the shipping regions shared in the 
declines, the British Columbia loss being 14.7 
percent : Washington, 7.1 percent, and Oregon, 
28.1 percent. Following are detailed figures: 


Waterborne Shipments for Three Months 


DomMEstT1c— 1927 1926 
cnn, Oe ee 2,052,248 1,427,777 
Hawaiian Islands ........ 21,977,927 16,054,725 
Panama Canal Zone ...... 357,499 1,630,025 
Philippine Islands ........ 1,742,787 2,204,129 
NS RRR are 598,456 19,333 


Eastern Canada ......... 6,231,105 





ao 32,960,022 
COON 8 oss Sinai ence 354,651,396 
dha debaiin ainda 376,545,118 


21,335,989 
385,726,313 
497,830,349 


resmeware 764,156,536 





Total Domestic 904,892,651 


ExPortT— 
rr 61,343,458 61,399,155 
eS eee ee 2,885,592 2,516,921 
Central America ........ 181,627 16,380 
China peteevane se escsuwae 47,076,815 42,053,727 
MD foie na 5kaa wednwae aise eauperoees 191,682 
DE: om aa anra cea daralemass 3,115,849 1,152,662 
ID: -i:digiae Git ieee Tacctaiclwigias 167,735,612 226,268,874 
SN. ainateieecuachies 6,680,418 2/355,377 
ew Zemin osccscxicss 4,880,917 4,799,677 


South America— 
OO a \adenwenca'e 


15,456,136 
i eae 


28,953,468 


8,283,280 
31,620,523 








South Sea Islands ...... 1,297,881 936,170 
United Kingdom and 
RMN. cn bi hastccaws 30,882,107 18,287,798 
West Indies ............. 8,193,693 8,991,387 
Unclassified 2.0.2.0. 0000% 74,602 485,943 
Total Ore 378,758,175 409,359, 556 
Grand ‘Teta ..siccs cas 1,142,914,711 1,314,252,207 
Summary by Districts of Origin 
District— Domestic Export 
British @olumbia ........ 85,458,653 61,496,026 
Puget Sound ...00ccccces 287,611,978 137,967,665 
Grays Harbor’........... 164,960,022 90,443,780 
Willapa Harbor .......... 31,059,393 2,594,236 
Columbia River .......... 138,593,863 81,007,661 
ONG TE ait meses mace 56,472,627 5,248,807 
764, 156,536 378,758,175 
DistrictT— Logs and Bolts Total 
British Columbia ......... 38,708,658 185,663,337 
Puget GOURd ...ceccccees 8,196,909 433,776,552 
Grays Harbor ........... 9,524,455 264,928,257 
Willapa Harbor .......... 664,419 34,318,048 
Columbia River ......... 4,300,683 223,902,207 


COG. MINS Goan ssreana 7,594,965 69,316,399 





68,990,089 1,211,904,800 


Of the total cargo shipments, 76.4 percent 
was inspected, amounting to 872,988,294 feet. 
here were also inspected rail shipments of 
17,953,803 feet, and shipments to Japan of 64,- 
812.786 feet of logs and 4,177,303 feet of bolts. 


This footage inspected showed a loss of 17.5 
percent from that for the corresponding period 
of 1926. In addition there was inspected 675,251 
lineal feet of poles and piling. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., May 16.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended May 7—193 units reporting—is 
as follows: Percent of 

Normal Actual Ship- 








Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
tical units). 32,424,000 aoe 
Aetaa scccccs 17,271,000 53.3 ew 
Shipments} ..... 27,206,000 83.9 157.5 
Orders 
OCT ee 30,991.000 95.6 179.4 113.9 
On hand end j 
WEEK coscces 174,979,000 . 


*Based on mill log scale. é ; 
fLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., May 16.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following an- 
alysis of figures from forty-three mills for the 
week ended May 7: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet one output ments 
Normaimy ...0«. 12,132,000 ee ove 
Peer 8,896,540 7 73 mais 

Shipments ...... 7,321,414 61 82 ante 

CINE osccwecs<s 11,036,523 91 124 151 


+As compared with the preceding week, there is an 
increase in orders of 50 percent; that week there were 
reports from only thirty-eight mills. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 


Eastern Grades of Redwood 


The California Redwood Association has 
just issued standard specifications for “eastern 
grades” of California redwood lumber to con- 
form to the American Lumber Standards. In 
this book of redwood grades the paragraphs 
are numbered consecutively throughout. After 
a description of the standard defects, tables of 
dressed sizes are given, then the rough dry 
sizes, and paragraphs pertaining to description, 
measurement, tally, inspection and _ shipping 
provisions, this inofrmation being compre- 
hended in the first 101 paragraphs, and being 
printed on white paper. The next following 84 
paragraphs, comprising fourteen pages, are 
printed on yellow stock and are devoted to the 
rules for grading yard lumber, including finish, 
casing and base, window and door frame stock, 
jambs, moldings, lattice, bevel and bungalow 
or Colonial siding, flooring, ceiling, partition, 
drop siding, tank stock, silo staves, battens, 
pickets, porch rail and other millwork items, 
squares, common boards, dimension, heavy 
joists and small timbers, factory flooring, heavy 
roofing and decking, shingles, lath, and rules 
for grading pattern and stock lumber. The 
next following ten paragraphs are printed on 
pink stock and are filled with information 
about redwood. The final two pages of the 
book contain tables of the average dry ship- 
ping weights of California kiln dried redwood. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained on re- 
quest from the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 


CARELESS campers were responsible for 236 
forest fires on the twenty-two national forests 
of Oregon and Washington in 1926. 


New Intercoastal Basic Price List to 
Encourage Use of Short Lengths 


SeaTTLe, Wiasu., May 14.—The everlasting 
problem of short lengths has injected itself into 
intercoastal business, through the medium of a 
proposed base list, with hemlock at $23 and fir 
at $24. On that base, liberal discounts are sug- 
gested for short length lumber, while reduc- 
tions for the more difficult lengths are progres- 
sively less. So it is happening that shippers, 
instead of making purchases of lumber on a 
flat price, are struggling with the new plan. 
The market on hemlock on Puget Sound has 
been $16.50 to $17.50, and on fir $18 to $18.50. 
The suggestion for the new base has emanated 
from the cargo mills, with. sales managers 
heartily in favor of it; but it is not supported 
with enthusiasm by some of the shippers, who 
assert that under present conditions it does not 
work to their advantage. The proposed plan, 
in dealing -with Atlantic coast schedules, which 


include specified amounts of each length de- 


sired, would group difficult lengths under a 
low discount (or high price), and on the other 
hand would make concessions in the shape of 
a high discount (or low price) on the items of 
easy production—so that, in averaging any 
given order, the new base would apparently 
bring about the same price as under the old 
plan. With the hemlock base at $23 and the 
fir base at $24, the discounts are: 


2x3 and 2x4: 2x10 and 2x12: 
OS eer $ 8.00 


12 and 14’ ...... a wore ye 
9, 16 and 18’.... 5.00 6.18 — 
. . 16, 18 and 20’ ... 5.00 
10 and 20° ovetoee 7.00 99 and 24’ A 8.00 
fe are 3.00 ia sil alas 
—— We TO sce cwans 2.00 
ce seen S26, Bak, Gal and Cate 
12 and 14’ ....... 7.00 8 to 14” ........ 7.00 
16, 18 and 20’ Hee: 6.00 16 to 20 arrreerce 5.00 
22 and 24’ ...... 4.00 | ee 4.00 
O05 OOF acs 3.00 _ t | ea 3.00 
2x8: 3x8, 10 & 12, 4x8, 10 & 
See cesses 10.00 12, 6x6 and 6x8: 
|. 2 & «eee 6.00 SS eer 6.00 
16, 18 and 20’ ... 6.00 a ee 4.00 
2 68 eee 4.00 fs 5 are 3.00 
oe ere ee 3.00 a MCE Garasnues 2.00 


Up to 15 percent No. 2 permitted, at same price. 
Add $1 a thousand for each 2 inches over 12 inches 
in width. 


Add $1 a thousand for each 2 feet over 24 feet 
in length. (2x3- and 2x4-inch). 


Add $1 a thousand for each 2 feet over 32 feet 
in length. (2x6- to 6x8-inch). 


Add $1 a thousand for odd lengths not listed 
above. Use next longest even length for differential 
discounts; also to compute contents. 


Add $2 a thousand for odd widths not listed above. 
Use next largest even width for differential discounts; 
actual measurement to compute contents. 


Add $3 a thousand for fractional sizes. Use next 
largest standard size for differential discounts; actual 
measurement to compute contents. 


Add $2 a thousand on 2-inch sizes for tongued 
and grooved, shiplap or grooved for splines. 


Add $3 a thousand on 3- to 6-inch sizes for tongued 
and grooved, shiplap or grooved for splines. 


Add 25 cents a thousand for stencil marking. Add 
10 cents a thousand for color marking. 


The plain intent of the mills which are sup- 
porting the base list is to encourage the pur- 
chase of lengths from 8- to 16-foot and cause 
them to strike an average in an order. Very 
few orders are placed for random lengths, and 
they are usually in the form of an agreement 
providing that 70 percent be long and 30 per- 
cent short. The usual order on Atlantic coast 
schedules calls for about 90 percent of 16-foot 
and longer stock. One effect of the new base, 
if it becomes effective, will tend to make the 
price of long lengths compensate the mills for 
what they lost on short lengths; or, if there is 
an unusually difficult order in long lengths, the 
discounts will make such an order more attrac- 
tive than at present. 

It is admitted that the enforcement of the 
new list will require dealer codperation—since, 
under present conditions, if the dealers insist 
on a flat price, there will be an obstacle in the 
way of enforcing the new plan of discounts. 


Forest fires handled by the Forest Service in 
Oregon and Washington last year burned over 
241,432 acres of Federal and private land. Of 
this, 93,032 acres were mature forest, 82,718 
acres were watershed protection forest, and 57,- 
165 acres were potential forest. 
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Cypress Manufacturers Stress Advant 


Action Taken 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or.eans, La., May 18.—Meeting here 
in twenty-third annual session today, the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion voted to remove its general offices to 
Jacksonville, Fla., not later than Oct. 1; 
voted a 5-cent increase of its membership 
dues, the additional payment to be on op- 
tional or voluntary basis for six months and 
thereafter obligatory, the increase to apply 
to May production; elected C. S. Williams, 
of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., New Or- 
leans, to the presidency as successor to the 
late Capt. Frederic Wilbert, who had served 
continuously in that post from the associa- 
tion’s origin until his death a few weeks 
ago; and elected as its secretary J. R. Black, 
manager of its insurance department, who 


has served efficiently as acting secretary 

- - ; : ~peghe 
since the resignation of E. W. McKay. 
Transfer of the association headquarters 


from New Orleans, where it was “born and 
raised,” was effected without friction and by 
unanimous vote, the motion being offered 
by C. S. Williams and solidly supported by 
the Louisiana membership present. 

A little later in the session, this splendid 
spirit displayed by the Louisianians in ac- 
cepting the change desired by the east side 
contingent, was matched by the east siders, 
who moved to dispense with the regular 
order of elections, nominated Mr. Williams 
direct from the floor and elected him by 
acclamation and unanimous vote. 

Again the regular order was set aside to 
make way for unanimous election to the 
first vice presidency of E. C. Glenn, Big 
Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C.. 
whose inspirational talk on association serv- 
ice and spirit, delivered earlier in the session, 
had earned a vote of thanks. J. Wade 
Tucker, Everglades Cypress Co., Loughman, 
Fla., was reélected second vice president in 
the same wholehearted fashion, as was E. G. 
Swartz, who has served as treasurer from 
the day of the association’s origin. 

The following directors, nominated as 
usual by a special committee, were elected 
unanimously: R. H. Downman, New Or- 
leans; J. F. Wigginton, Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., New Orleans; L. W. Gilbert, 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd., Don- 
ner, La.; M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.:; L. K. Williams, F. B. 
Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, La.; C. A. 
Weis, Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; D. G. Coit, Cummer Cypress Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; F. L. Dakin, Hebard 
Cypress Co., Scranton, Pa.; Joseph Wilbert. 
A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co.. 
Plaquemine, La.; Charles P. Gable, Black 
River Cypress Co., Gable, S. C., and William 
Petrie, Gulf Red Cypress Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Following adjournment, the directors went 
into session for a few minutes to elect J. R. 
Black to the secretaryship, which he has 
been administering as acting secretary for 
several months. 


Silent Tribute to Departed Members 


The “cypress annual,” held in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, was opened at 10:30 o’clock this 
morning, with acting President H. B. Hewes 
in the chair. Roll call revealed nineteen 
members represented, a constitutional 
quorum. 


Mr. Hewes called the meeting to its feet 
to pay a “silent tribute” to the memories of 
the late Frederic Wilbert, president of the 
association from its birth to. his death, and 
Capt. W. L. Burton, cypress pioneer and 


long time member, who died in New Orleans 
on Mey 8 last. Later in the session appro- 
priate resolutions to the memory of each 
were presented, adopted and ordered en- 
grossed, with copies to be forwarded to the 
bereaved families. 


Chairman Tucker of the membership com- 
mittee reported the following membership 
applications: Tilghman Lumber Corporation, 
Sellers, S. C.; Putnam Lumber Co., Glen- 
wood, Fla.; Augusta Hardwood Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Anderson Lumber Corpora- 
tion, of Marion, S. C. (this last a reinstate- 
ment). All were elected to membership. 

Secretary Black presented a letter from 
W. A. Hamilton, of Jacksonville, resigning 
from the association directorate because of 
inability to give the necessary time to the 
service. Mr. Hewes voiced the association’s 
regret and appreciation of Mr. Hamilton’s 
service as director. 


Lists Urgent Needs of Association 


Secretary Black made a brief oral report, 
explaining that he had kept in close personal 
touch with the membership, so that all were 
familiar with the details and progress of 
association work during the last six months. 
“There has never been a time in the asso- 
ciation’s history,” he said, “when it was more 
necessary to work together.” Among the 
urgent needs of the association, he listed a 
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presentable cypress exhibit for display at the 
retail and other conventions. Present reve- 
nues, he explained, were insufficient to pro- 
vide such exhibit and hardly sufficient for 
the efficient administration of the associa- 
tion’s affairs even with strict economy. The 
present income, he added, scarcely justifies 
maintenance of two association offices. Ac- 
cordingly he urged definite and final decision 
at this meeting with respect to the perma- 
nent location of the association’s head- 
quarters. 


J. F. Wigginton, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., said he had attended a number 
of recent conventions at which the cypress 
exhibits were conspicuously absent, while 
other organizations had excellent exhibits 
and active representatives in attendance. He 
thought this was having a harmful effect 
upon the cypress industry, and suggested 
that it wouldn’t cost a great deal to get up 
a traveling exhibit and prepare materials for 


—__ 


at Annual Results in Increase in Dues and Decis 


display at the several permanent exhibits 
now existing. 

Acting President Hewes made a brief re- 
port. ‘““Lhis is,” he said, “a very vital period 
in our association history. We must not 
only elect a leader to take the place held by 
Capt. Wilbert for so many years, but we 
must decide on headquarters location and 
future policies. At a meeting attended by 
a number of manufacturers last night, it 
was made very clear that our members are 
feeling the ill effect of the stoppage of na- 
tional advertising and thus allowing their 
more aggressive competitors to take markets 
won and long held for cypress. It is a pity 
we are not capitalizing our advertising in- 
vestment and success gained in the past. I 
believe if our members will go back to that 
old and successful policy they will be able 
to regain the markets thus temporarily lost. 
I feel that this matter of national advertis- 
ing should be considered at this meeting, 
along with the insufficiency of association 
funds to carrv on its present activities out- 
side of advertising.” 

The finance report indicated the associa- 
tion running a little behind at present, 
though the payment of all dues to date 
would about balance its accounts. Secretary 
Black expressed the belief that the associa- 
tion is being run about as economically as 
possible. Noting the possibility of tempo- 
rary shutdowns by some of the mills, he 
urged that the problem of revenues be con- 
sidered now. 


M. L. Fleishel, of the Putnam Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., could see no use in 
sidestepping this question, and urged that it 
be settled now. “We are all agreed that we 
are going to carry on. I don’t believe any 
man in this room will lie down on the job. 
We are willing to go just as far as, in the 
judgment of this body, we should go to 
provide funds for the proper conduct of as- 
sociation work.” 

Chairman Downey, of the audit commit- 
tee, explained the salient details of the latest 
audit, covering the period to April 30 last. 

Mr. Glenn called attention to a bylaw pro- 
vision stipulating that any proposed increase 
of dues must be held over for decision at 
the next following meeting. 


G. V. Patterson, of Weis-Patterson Lum- 
ber Co., Pensacola, Fla., declared that “the 
situation must be met. We’ve got to meet 
expenses.” 

Mr. Hewes was also of that opinion and 
suggested the provision of a small cash re- 
serve to take care of emergencies and occa- 
sions “when a few hundred dollars could be 
used advantageously.” 

On motion, the chair appointed M. L. 
Fleishel, C. S. Williams and D. G. Coit a 
committee to study the problem and report 
at the afternoon session. 

Secretary Black read a letter from Treas- 
urer E. G. Swartz, who tendered his resig- 
nation because he is no longer actively con- 
nected with cypress manufacture. On motion 
of R. H. Downman, the resignation was 
tabled, Chairman Hewes voicing the general 
opinion that “We can’t let Mr. Swartz sever 
his relations with the association.” 


Activities of Insurance Department 


In his report of the activities of the insur- 
ance department during the year, J. R. Black. 
insurance manager, stated that there is nothing 
encouraging to announce other than that losses 
had been much less frequent of late. In spite 
of this, he said, the insurance companies con- 
tinue to exercise undue caution in their ac- 
ceptance of lumber commitments and that it 1s 
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still difficult to insure large lines. Continuing, 
he said: 

I think the companies are unreasonable in their 
attitude toward woodworkers, but it will be some time 
before conditions improve. Our mills are mostly 
preferred class and we have not had as much trouble 
in this respect as many others. 

There is a disposition to increase rates still further. 
The Louisiana rating and fire prevention bureau has 
petitioned the State insurance commission for per- 
mission to increase rates on all manufacturing risks. 
The Southeastern Underwriters’ Association does not 
have to obtain such permission. Of course we are 
watching the situation and will do everything pos- 
sible to prevent any further increases. Our record 
does not warrant them. I shall appear before the 
Louisiana commission at its hearing on this matter 
and I am serving on the policyholders’ committee 
of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, ap- 
pointed to combat these proposed increases. No defi- 
nite action has been taken as yet by the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Our insurance, in spite of the pessimistic con- 
ditions reported, is still being placed in the best of 
companies and at reasonable rates. 


Benefits from Insurance Department 

Mr. Gitenn—I think this is a good time to evaluate 
the various association services. Will Mr. Williams 
tell us, in dollars and cents if possible, just what 
benefit the average member receives from the insur- 
ance department? 

Mr. Witt1ams—I doubt if it can be stated in dol- 
lars and cents, but it has been estimated that our 
insurance department returns to us in service more 
than we pay in as dues. Had we not had our or- 
ganization and insurance department, we would be 
paying much larger insurance rates than we are today. 

J. Wave Tucker, of the Everglades Cypress Co., 
Loughman, Fla.—The insurance department saved in 
the adjustment of our fire losses alone, more than 
the service has ever cost us. ; 

Mr. Wittrams—The department by its inspection 
of our mills and policies has corrected and adjusted 
details that laymen frequently overlook, protecting us 
against under-insurance and seeing to it that our pol- 
icies provide proper cover. 

Mr. Hewes introduced Harry Clark, of 
Chicago, attorney and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, who described that organi- 
zation’s condition and progress. During the 
two years preceding July 1, 1927, he said, 
the fire losses were heavier than in any cor- 
respunding period of its service. Since then 
there has been substantial reduction of losses. 
The exchange had found it necessary to 
advance rates to a point averaging a 10-cent 
increase, holding it as low as was practic- 
able. Its affairs, he added, were in excellent 
shape, and its members are co6perating ac- 
tively. “Everything is going along fine now, 
and I am hopeful that no further rate 
increase will be necessary.” Mr. Clark com- 
plimented the association’s insurance depart- 
ment on its efficient service and the associa- 
tion mills on their excellent fire record. In 
this connection Mr. Williams recalled that 
the Louisiana mills, during a period in which 
they had paid $500,000 for insurance, had 
collected only $5,000 for fire losses. 


Grades and Specifications 


For the grades and specifications commit- 
tee, Chairman Glenn recommended an _ in- 
crease of the fee for inspections requested by 
non-members, which were lower, he ex- 
plained, than those charged by other asso- 
ciations for that service. Also he presented 
a stipulation that when non-members ask 
for mill inspection or reinspection, a deposit 
of $50 should be required to cover the ex- 
pense thereof. The committee also proposed 
the elimination of the present reference to 
No. 1 common in the rule covering the box 
grade. Finally, the committee asked author- 
itv to modify the rules covering FAS and 
selects, to bring them into conformity with 


American Lumber Standards. The changes 
in contemplation were outlined, but the com- 
mittee wished to submit them to the Central 


Committee for its approval before their 
adoption. Its recommendations were ac- 
cepted and the discretionary authority 


granted with respect to the change on FAS 
and selects. 

Traffic Manager E. W. Owen’s report was 
submitted by the committee on railroads and 
transportation, through Chairman Fleishel. 
This report outlined the more important 
traffic problems which confronted the traffic 
department of the organization during the 
year, as follows: 

We were successful in combating an increase rang- 
ing from 4 to 11 cents in our rates to Canadian 
points. After several conferences between shippers 
and the Canadian and American lines, an increase 
of 1 cent was agreed upon to Toronto and to stations 
west and north thereof; to stations east of Toronto 
an increase of 4%4 cents was agreed to. These in- 
creases become effective June 15. 


An application has been filed with the southeastern 
lines proposing reductions in rates to Texas designa- 
tions ranging from 1% to 4 cents. We have been 
assured that this request will be granted. 


The carriers west of the Mississippi River have 
increased the time limit on our transit expense bills 
from twelve to eighteen months. We are also advised 
by the Illinois Central Railroad that it will shortly 
amend its tariffs to conform with this, and other 
ysoutheastern lines will, no doubt, follow suit. 


The Jacksonville office has been active in attempt- 
ing to defeat a bill now before the Florida house, 
proposing to remove from the Florida commission 
the power to regulate for distances thirty miles and 
under. 


We filed during the year 699 claims and collected 
$12,251.79. Our pending claims amount to only $1,- 
243.47. 

One important matter before the Southern Freight 
Bureau, Atlanta, proposed freight increases to cer- 
tain points in Iowa and Missouri where the cypress 
rates are lower than pine. We opposed this and were 
successful in having it withdrawn. Had this pro- 
posal gone through, we would ultimately have faced 
some increases in our rates ranging as high as 4% 
cents. 


At present we have curtailed service in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley due to flood conditions, but in rout- 
ing business we still have available open routes which 
are giving us excellent service. Equipment is plenti- 
ful and no trouble has been reported to us because of 
failure of any mill to receive cars on which requisi- 
tions have been placed with the railroads. 

The department is rechecking our western rate 
book with the view of reissuing it. 


Value of Traffic Bureau Service 


Mr. Glenn continued his “evaluation” quest 
by asking the dollars and cents valuation of 
the traffic bureau service to the average 
member. 


Mr. Fie1sHet—I don’t believe you can reduce that 
to dollars and cents, either, but the service undoubt- 
edly is valuable to the members. We frequently seek 
information and assistance from the department. It 
would cost a lot of money if you had to go out and 
buy it in the open market. Its service is one the 
manufacturers can’t afford to do without. 

Mr. Patterson—If the members will use the traffic 
department as we do, they will find it possible, for 
one thing, to dispense with the employment of a 
traffic manager. We find it very helpful. 

Mr. Wiccinton—If the mills had to get this serv- 
ice outside, they might find that it would cost them, 
in individual cases, thousands of dollars a year. 

TraFFic MANAGER Owren—The more our members 
make use of our department, the more they will be 
helped. Some of them—particularly the east coast 
members—can use it a lot more than they do. 





Tupelo Demand Increasing 


For the committee on tupelo, Chairman 
John J. Vetter, of the St. Bernard Cypress 
Co., Arabia, La., reported there was nothing 
to report save that the demand for tupelo 


.or consider it just 


ases of Association Spirit and Service 


ion to Transfer Association Headquarters to Jacksonville, Fla. 


had registered marked advance during the 
last few weeks, and its progress probably 
will continue for several more weeks. 

L. K. Wrtirams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. 
-—We are making more money. today on our tupelo 
moldings than on our cypress moldings. We have 
had to increase our capacity and still have all the 
business we can handle. Our dry kiln capacity at 
the Garden City plant is inadequate to handle the 
developed demand, and we have shipped a million 
feet to the Patterson dry kilns to get out our orders. 
In addition to molding and trim, we are selling tupelo 
flooring, and having no complaint, we conclude that 
it must be giving satisfaction. I noticed that tupelo 
flooring was specified the other day for a new fac- 
tory building to be erected here in New Orleans. I 
believe we have reached the point where tupelo can 
be satisfactorily sold on its own merits, and only 
regret that we have not enough tupelo timber. Those 
of you who have tupelo stumpage need not ignore it 
“a step-sister of cypress.” It is 
going to be just as valuable as your cypress. Mr. 
Williams said that recent experience with tupelo long 
in pile had convinced him that it should be put 
through the kiln in less than six months—preferably 
in three to four months—to prevent deterioration 
through stain or stick rot. 

Mr. Hewes suggested that much of the keeping 
quality of tupelo depended on its being cut at the 
proper season. ‘‘We have taken tupelo out of pile 
after eighteen mnths,” he said, “and found it in 
perfect condition.” 

Mr. Patrerson—I believe the future of tupelo is 
as well assured as any product of its kind can be. 
But we were unable, in four years of effort, to make 
a profit out of tupelo. The market is much better 
now than it was then, however. 


National Trade Promotion Project 


For the committee on national policies and 
legislation, Mr. Hewes reported on the prog- 
ress of the National trade promotion project. 
The million-dollar-per-year-for-five - years 
fund has been oversubscribed by the nation’s 
lumbermen, the credit for this achievement 
going to the lumbermen themselves. A first 
payment, probably of 25 percent, will be 
called for on June 10, to be followed by calls 
for other percentages during the next few 
months. The program and policy of expen- 
diture will be directed by the National Trade 
Promotion Committee, which meets in Chi- 
cago next week. Each of the regional groups 
is entitled to representation on that commit- 
tee, and he requested the cypress association 
to name its representatives at this meeting. 

At the afternoon session, Messrs. Hewes 
and Patterson were named as the associa- 
tion’s representatives on the National com- 
mittee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


For the special committee on ways and 
means, named at the morning session, Chair- 
man Fleishel recommended a 5-cent increase 
of the dues on cypress lumber, bringing them 
to 25 cents, and a half cent’s increase on 
shingles and lath, bringing that assessment 
to 3 cents. Because of the bylaw requiring 
such proposal to lie over until the next 
succeeding meeting, the committee recom- 
mended that the payment of the increase be 
voluntary for the first six months, and obli- 
gatory thereafter. Mr. Fleishel moved the 
adoption of the recommendation, declaring 
his belief that the membership would cheer- 
fully meet the situation by voluntary pay- 
ment of the increase during the “optional” 
period. The motion carried unanimously. 


Dr. von Schrenk, the association’s tech- 
nical engineer, prefaced his report by com- 
pleting the serial story of the tupelo butter 
containers. Some years ago butter packed in 
tupelo containers was placed in cold storage 
to determine the fitness of tupelo for that 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Floridians Discuss Trade Conditions and Outlook 


Lumber and Millwork Annual Convention Faces Facts 
and Plans Constructively for Future 


Or_Lanpo, Fia., May 16.—After one verse of 
America, led by Secretary Ben Wand, and 
prayer by Rev. J. Dean Adcock, of the 
Baptist Church, the two-day annual conven- 
tion of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, with President Haynes Ma- 
honey in the chair, got down to business at 
9:45 a. m., May 12, with the convention 
hall well filled. Mayor L. M. Autrey, him- 
self a lumber, millwork and naval stores 
man, welcoming the meeting to Orlando, 
congratulated the lumber and _ millwork 
forces on their ability to get together, work 
together and confer with each other about 
their several and common problems. He 
delivered to President Mahoney a big bronze 
“Key to the City of Orlando.” 

Response was made by R. P. Paddison, of 
West Palm Beach. “Orlando, having given 
the association two presidents and one secre- 
tary, the Florida association certainly has a 
fine appreciation of the city and its citizens,” 
declared Mr. Paddison. 


Good Showing Made 


The report of Secretary-treasurer Ben 
Wand showed that there are 286 members, 
213 active and 73 associate. During the 
year 40 members were lost. He looked for 
even more losses, but was able to see many 
really bright things for the future. While 
it looked to him that 1927 might still be 
hard, 1928 will no doubt bring back much of 
the old time prosperity. The assets of the 
association were shown to include $11,419 
in bank, with only $37 in accounts payable. 
Not all of the budget for last year was spent 
and the $12,000 budget for this year is al- 
ready financed. Expenditures during the 
current year included $1,000 for the flood 
sufferers. The McKay Lumber Co., of 
Ocala, was accepted as a member. Because 
of ill health Mr. Wand announced that he 
would not stand for reélection. His relations 
as secretary had been wonderfully pleasant. 
On motion the report of the secretary was 
made a full part of the minutes and will be 
relayed to the members. 


Reports of Directors 


J. A. Dekle, for the Jacksonville district, 
was not present because of the death of his 
brother. Harvey G. Dickson, St. Peters- 
burg, said that stocks were approximately 
10,000,000 feet, as compared to 18,000,000 a 
year ago, and that the collection situation is 
better than nine months ago. 

D. E. Harper was cheerful about the 
Tampa situation, where most of the shortleaf 
has been replaced by Florida pine. One ex- 
cess stock of 6,000,000 feet has been removed, 
but an import of 5,000,000 feet of fir had 
tended to. offset the good effect. Conditions 
are better than three months ago and the 
outlook is encouraging for the rest of the 
year. 

The Olando situation was reported by A. 
S. Johnson as demoralized with regard to 
prices, and collections on old accounts slow. 
Business generally is quiet. 

No one could get much encouragement 
from George R. Lindsay on the Miami sec- 
tion so far as prices and collections go, but 
it was shown to be greatly improved in the 
decrease of stocks from 180,000,000 feet a 
year ago to less than 40,000,000 now. Lum- 
ber is being sold at less than cost to do 
this, but many regarded it as worth while 
by way of moving out the excess stocks. 
Contractors and money lenders are codper- 
ating to get over the idea that lumber is so 
cheap it is wise to build, and then they go 
shopping for lumber, pounding down the 
price in every way possible. Mr. Lindsay 


did not look for normal conditions for some 
time yet. 

B. F. Mount said stocks were being re- 
duced in the Palmetto territory and he ex- 
pected some improvement in the next three 
months. Collections are better. 

Credit service has been valuable at West 
Palm Beach, according to R. P. Paddison, 
the service enabling the dealers to keep full 
track of the liabilities of all contractors and 
builders. There has been also much prac- 
tical coOperation among yards in reducing 
stocks. 

W. S. Snead said that while collections are 
slow and business off 80 to 85 percent from 
1925 at Daytona Beach, the price situation 
is not so serious as in some other places on 
the east coast. 

W. F. Sneed was not able to see any im- 
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provement in the Lakeland territory, where 
business is 50 percent off from 1924 and 
stocks are entirely too plentiful. 

Rush Todd brought a rather bright story 
from Ocala, where there are no distress 
stocks and conditions generally are better 
than in other parts of the South as well as 
the East and the West. A bad feature is 
some unethical competition from wholesalers 
and a lot of the same thing from several 
small mills. Business is 60 percent over that 
of 1926. 

Prices on all but dimension were fair in 
Fort Pierce, said W. E. Tylander. Stocks 
are still large, though business has improved 
of late, April sales being 30 percent over 
April, 1926. 

Former President Joe M. McCormick, 
Orlando, had had some trouble adjusting 
himself to his new job of director-at-large, 
but was convinced anew of the great im- 
portance of full, complete and intelligent 
cooperation. 

National Director J. P. Williams, Orlando, 
reported at length on what was done at the 
meeting in Chicago in April. 

President Mahoney, in sifting the district 
reports, found much encouragement, for with 
all the indications of large stocks, poor col- 


lections and fierce competition, there was a 
decided thread of optimism that promises 
well for the future. 


Conditions in Florida 


Leading a series of talks on “The Florida 
Outlook,” W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, 
stressed the extreme danger of too little con- 
fidence in all sections and thought the lack 
of it was responsible for half the lapse in 
building. Bank deposits have been so un- 
certain in their tenure and depositors so 
ready to withdraw funds that banks have 
been forced to retain 35 to 40 percent re- 
serves instead of the legal 20 percent. This 
difference, if actively used in business, would 
go far toward restoring the so much needed 
confidence in every line of activity. He 
could see quite a lot of sales the next few 
months for repairs on structures put up in 
the slipshod ways of the boom period and 
in restoring the effects of the storm. Many 
buildings erected for one purpose will be 
remodeled for other uses. For example he 
knew of one amusement place being turned 
into a mattress factory and in the whole of 
Florida there must be a great deal of this 
sort of thing. The loss of the use of money 
is, however, the serious thing. Withdrawals 
of deposits have been fearful and often 
funny. One man he knew had withdrawn 
$300,000 from his account and put it in a 
safety deposit box in the same bank. “Let’s 
get back to the three cardinal virtues—faith, 
hope and charity,” urged Mr. Tylander, 
“faith in Florida, hope for its future and 
charity for its detractors.” 


Tampa Shows Up Well 


Confining his “west coast situation” al- 
most wholly to Tampa, T. F. Alexander 
sounded a decided note of optimism. Gen- 
erally speaking, he believed that business is 
better in Florida than many other parts of 
the country. Tampa, with 577 manufactur- 
ing plants and a weekly pay roll of $1,250,- 
000, has its future assured. Most of the big 
concerns of the nation are establishing head- 
quarters in Tampa, including a cement plant 
that will be ready in August to distribute a 
tremendous out’ * With its 200 factories 
Tampa is the larges. ‘gar distributing city 
in the world, and through its port goes 75 
percent of all the phosphate shipped from 
the entire United States. Making good 
money, the Latins of the cigar trade are 
doing a lot of building that is having fine 
effect on the lumber trade as a_ whole. 
Tampa has had no bank failure and credit 
is available for all legitimate enterprises 
properly conducted. “I sold some real estate 
the other day at a profit,” said Mr. Alex- 
ander. “Our business is normal as compared 
to 1924 so far as sales and collections go, 
though we are not making the profits we 
were then, because there are twice as many 
yards as then to cut and slash prices.” 


Gets the “Dope” 


After “setting Alexander straight” by tell- 
ing him that all of the phosphate shipped via 
Tampa came out of Polk County, J. F. 
Townsend, of Lake Wales, brought up the 
“central Florida” situation and laid it down 
for everybody to look at. In a series of let- 
ters from eight points he showed that busi- 
ness is badly off from normal, collections 
on old stuff poor and prospects very much 
“in and out.” While he was not hanging 
crepe, Mr. Townsend saw no sensible reason 
for not facing the facts. It was evident 
from all the reports that the morale is good 
among the membership yards, and the rela- 
tions along ethical and codperative lines ex- 
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cellent. There is, however, too much direct 
selling and a consequent loss of both trade 
and profit. More hard work, greater econ- 
omy in handling, and less chair warming 
jg necessary. Retailers can speed up busi- 
ness by getting busy and using their heads. 
In Lake Wales a building and loan associa- 
tion has done a great deal of good. It has 
brought in a lot of outside money, helped 
many to save homes by refinancing, and 
toned up conditions in all lines. “But we 
must wake up. Lumbermen have done too 
little in a civic way. Let’s join and support 
and work in Chambers of Commerce, take 
our part in municipal affairs even to serving 
in the government, cut out so much golf, 
discard the liquor parties, slow up on the 
pink tea stuff, shuck our coats and go to 
work,” concluded Mr. Townsend amid a big 
burst of applause. 


Retailers Talk Consolidations 


At a group session of the retailers in the 
afternoon of the first day the matter of yard 
consolidations was taken up, Vice President 
Guy Stoms, of Miami, presiding. While 
several expressed opinion of one means or 
another the statement of a member after the 
session that “we did not get anywhere” is 
essentially correct. Practically any plan has 
weaknesses. If elimination of excess yards 
is by pressure, “breaking ’em,” as one man 
said, the effect on the credit of yards gen- 
erally is bad. If they are bought out too 
often others open to take their place. J. P. 
Williams, national director, knew of a case 
where two were eliminated and in a short 
time two new ones sprang up. T. F. Alex- 
ander told of taking over one in Tampa, 
followed by wrecking the buildings to pre- 
vent any new arisings, but he agreed with 
Mr. Williams that the plan is not safe. 


Let "Em Work Out 


Harvey Dickson, of St. Petersburg, 
thought they had better let “Old Man Eco- 
nomics” work it out. While he feels that 
eventually half the yards in his town must 
get out it would be, in his opinion, bad busi- 
ness to let them go broke and in this way 
discredit the business in the public and finan- 
cial mind. Earl Harper, of Tampa and 
Plant City, thinks it is simply a survival of 
the fittest with the business taking the gaff 
of the sweating out process. 


Dinty Moore and Father 


George R. Lindsay said it was a George 
McManus cartoon question in Miami. There 
can be no “Bringing Up of Father” until 
Dinty Moore is eliminated. With Dinty 
Moore surplus on the job no great hopes are 
entertained for Father Consolidations to get 
far. Little along this line had been done at 
Miami. Chairman Stoms agreed that the 
outlook in his and Mr. Lindsay’s town is 
not bright. 

Harvey Dickson thought consolidations in 
small towns might be worked out in some 
cases by simple systems of financing. 

Earl Harper had three competitors in 
Plant City. One was bought out, the second 
does not let business interfere greatly with 
his fishing, but the third is right busy. 
“After all,” he said, “the yards do not give 
me as much trouble as the little mills spring- 
ing up here and there that sell any old way 
to get trade.” 

C. E. Rickard saw no chance for consoli- 
dations at Ft. Lauderdale and Courtney 
Knowles, of Tampa, thought bond issues 
might help in some cases. 

President Mahoney, summing up all the 
discussion, thought that perhaps it was not 
a time to do much on consolidating yards. 

There were talks on various phases by 
Danny Mays, of Daytona, A. S. Mohr, of 
Lakeland, and Harvey Dickson, of St. 
Petersburg. Rush Todd said the demand 
was for lower grades and T. F. Alexander 
told how he worked off certain grades. 


Handling Trade Outside Territory 
It was agreed that when a retailer gets an 


order from some other territory, he should 


quote full market price, refer the prospect 
to his local dealer and himself notfy the 
local dealer of the inquiry. The opinion was 
summed up by Mr. Todd in the statement 
that it is unethical to. offer inducement to 
trade outside one’s own territory. 

Many plans of reducing overhead were 
presented, running mostly to cutting off 
men, reducing wages and salaries, cutting 
out insurance in excess of actual needs, re- 
tiring trucks that can be spared, and, where 
a firm has more than one yard in a town, 
handling all orders through a central office. 
Better credit selections, closer collections 
and watchful methods generally are a great 
help. In the matter of discount there is fair 
adherence to the rule of 2 percent, 10 days, 
but too many violations. 

It was also agreed that there is too much 
direct selling and that something must be 
done to stop it if possible. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


The first offering of the second day was 
a talk on the importance of taking prompt 
and efficient care of trade acceptances. This 
is essential to maintenance of any sort of 
credit standing. 

Vice President Guy Stoms, of Miami, said 
the question of ethics was of greatest mo- 
ment. Particularly is the practice of going 
to a job where lumber has already been sold 
and offering lower prices than on the order 
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taken. On trade acceptances, Mr. Stoms had 
made it a practice to have them all come 
due the same day. He backed up Mr. Alex- 
ander is urging prompt attention to this 
matter for “our credit’s sake.” 

Harvey Dickson told how by placing in- 
surance with a Minneapolis organization he 
had saved about $5,000 on one plant at 
Tampa and also how employees were as- 
sessed through agreement with cost of lia- 
bility coverage, saving here about $3,000 a 


year. 
Must Make a Profit 


From the discussions President Mahoney 
said he had got this idea: “Cut your cost 
to where you make a profit on what you 
sell; get business where you will not lose 
money, no matter what else one does.” 

John Bruce, of Lakeland, said that out of 
a meeting of the associate members had 
come the idea of a necessity for more con- 
fidence. Reports indicated a material im- 
provement in the trade acceptance question, 
about which there had been talk already. 
However, there is yet too much belief on the 
part of banks that Florida paper is not as 
good as like obligations are in some other 
States. 

F. H. Long, Jacksonville, wanted to know 
if under the laws of the association it was 
permissible for a wholesaler to solicit sales 


from consumers direct even though a com- 
mission is paid the retailer. 

President Mahoney did not think that this 
sort of thing was carrying out the motto of 
the association, “100 percent distribution 
through the retail lumber dealer.” Secre- 
tary Wand said the association is on record 
to this end, especially in the matter of lum- 
ber, and he did not think there were any 
offenders among associate members of char- 
acter and standing; certainly not in cases 
coming up lately. 

President Mahoney said retailers who ship 
carload lots into territory of other retailers 
are far from in the clear as to the question 
of ethics. He thought that fellows doing 
this had better clean their own houses before 
they say too much about others. 


Millwork Problems 


L. F. Collier, chairman of the millwork 
division, said that the plan of a separate 
meeting had been approved 100 percent by 
those in attendance.. He suggested that 
members of the millwork committee be 
named by this division. At the meeting reso- 
lutions were passed condemning the practice 
of wholesalers selling direct, even though a 
retail man may get a commission. 

A resolution was also adopted to prepare 
educational matter showing advantages of 
wood over steel in construction and get it 
out through the association to all architects 
and builders. H. L. Gardner, of Palatka, is 
chairman of a committee to do this. The 
inroads of steel was also brought up and 
discussed, especially with reference to garage 
building, where wood is losing out distinctly 
to steel. 

J. P. Williams, of Orlando, thought the 
danger from the inroads of steel was very 
much more imminent than was realized. 

Former President Joe McCormick thought 
millwork plants with business too great for 
their own territory should merchandise 
through the retailers with a discount to their 
advantage. This would bring out more ap- 
preciation for State millwork plants and 


-keep at home a great deal of money now 


going far away. 
In answer to a question President Ma- 


‘honey said no real progress had been made 


on securing the passage of a new lien law. 
R. M. Irvin, of Miami, thought there were 
some features of the present law that might 
be well worth while in these days of charg- 
ing and erratic credits. 

Having won the president’s attendance 
cup twice during the year, it was awarded 
permanently to A. S. Johnson, director of 
the Orlando district. The best attendance 
at the present convention was from Ft 
Pierce, W. E. Tylander, director. 

The directors agreed to pay the National 
association $2 a member instead of the $1 
minimum, and created a new district, No. 14, 
with Ft. Lauderdale as the center. 


Forestry Bill Approved 


For the resolutions committee, J. P. Wil- 
liams, of Orlando, proposed approval of the 
bill in the legislature for creation of a for- 
estry department and opposition to the long- 
and short-haul rate bill also before the law 
makers. Other proposed laws were left to 
the judgment of the legislative committee. 

C. E. Rickard, of Ft. Lauderdale, urged 
that tariff protection be given Florida vege- 
tables, that they may not meet the same 
fate that had befallen Florida pineapples. 

On motion of W. W. Brock, of Miami, 
the late fall convention was set for Novem- 
ber at Miami, concurrent with the annual 
concatenation of the International Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, moved over from September to 
that date and place. 

It was decided to hold the next quarterly 
conference at Daytona Beach. ‘ 

Resolutions of thanks to retiring President 
Mahoney and Secretary Wand were passed, 
as was also a motion to include Miss Ethel 
Woodberry, the assistant secretary. Miss 
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Woodberry has been accorded three months’ 
leave of absence and sails in a few days for 
a trip to Europe. 

An interesting address of the session was 
that of H. R. Isherwood, secretary of Hoo- 
Hoo, St. Louis, Mo., who took occasion to 
review lumber conditions in all sections. 

The banquet Thursday evening was a 
wonderful success and a great credit to 
Chairman James B. Moore, of the entertain- 
ment committee. J. P. Williams presided 
and on the part of the members presented 
a handsome silver water set to Mr. Mahoney 
and a beautiful chest of silver to Mr. Wand. 


Election of Officers 


_At the concluding session of the conven- 
tion it was decided to move the headquarters 
from Jacksonville to Orlando and officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 

President—Guy Stoms, of Miami. 

Vice President—D. E. Harper, of Plant City. 

Treasurer—Ben Wand, of Jacksonville. 

Directors (other than National Director J. P. Wil- 
liams who serves three years and H. R. Mahoney 
who automatically becomes director-at-large)—Leslie 
J. Clotz, Jacksonville; Walter Gregory, St. Peters- 
burg; Courtney Knowles, Tampa; Joe M. McCor- 
mick, Orlando; Henry Owsley, Pensacola; A. Renault, 


sr., Miami; Gus Lindsay, Fort Lauderdale; B, fF 
Mount, Palmetto; R. P. Paddison, West Palm Beach: 
W. S. Snead, Daytona Beach; W. F. Sneed, Lake. 
land; Rush H. Todd, Ocala; W. E. Tylander, fF 
Pierce; V. G. Viderquist, Ft. Meyers; John Bruce. 
associate director, Lakeland. ? 


At a later meeting of the new board of 
directors, J. P. Williams, of Orlando, na- 
tional director, was elected secretary of the 
association. 


President Mahoney said circumstances had 
required him to put a lot of hard work into 
the service and having put much in he had 
gotten a lot out. 


Reports on Manufacturer-Dealer Conference 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Secretary E. E. 
Woods, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, has sent to the directors a report by 
J. F. Goodman, who represented the association 
in the conference between retailers and manu- 
facturers in Chicago immediately following the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Goodman said: 


Trape Extension. No plans for the actual cam- 
paign have been outlined but the money has been 
subscribed and the manufacturers have pretty well 
settled on who shall handle the expenditures and how. 
The only information that could be given out at this 
time was to the effect that the trade extension plan 
would in a general way be divided into four parts. 

(A) Research, both technical and commercial. 
Technical research means to discover what woods can 
best serve various purposes and what new uses can be 
developed for wood and its by-products. By commer- 
cial research was meant the discovery of new markets; 
that is new customers. 


(B) Field work with educated men pretty well 
distributed throughout the country to assist in sales 
promotion and to give technical infomation and advice 
to users of wood. 

(C) Advertising of all kinds in a national way. 


(D) Codéperation with dealers and users in getting 
the best results with wood and in working out the 
best marketing plans to the various conditions and 
localities in which the dealer operates. 


It was made plain that reciprocity was expected; 
that is that individual dealers who benefited by the 
campaign were expected to patronize those who were 
spending money for the campaign; that is the asso- 
ciation mills. 

Distrisution. Discussion on distribution was a 
continuation of some of the earlier conferences in 
which an effort was being made to draw the line in a 
general way as to what class of business belonged 
to and was best handled by the retailer, and in a 
general way the distinction was made that to the 
retailer belonged construction material, excluding in a 
large way railroads and some classes of purchasers 
that custom had made open business, such as grain 
elevators in the Northwest, cotton mills in the South, 
coal mines in the East, etc. it being pointed out 
that the finer distinctions would have to be drawn by 
the regional associations. The specific discussion par- 
ticularly interested the dealers in the eastern metro- 
politan districts as it was confined to pattern, flask 
and crating lumber. 

One of the interesting by-products of this discussion 
was the increasing proportion of sawmill products that 
are going into industrial channels and the decreasing 
proportion that is going to those consumers who 
patronize retail yards, especially the decreasing pro- 
portion of lumber that is going into housebuilding. 

The matter of the 7000° Series of American Standard 
Moldings was brought up and the manufacturers 
indicated their disappointment that it had not been 
more generally adopted, but this was explained by 
the fact that there had really been no thorough dis- 


tribution of the designs among retailers, especially 
through the sash and door manufacturers who are 
really more active in the molding field than the many- 
facturers. All of the sash and door books are com- 
ing out, however, with the 7000 series of moldings, 
and while I know there is some reaction against the 
change the new designs are practical, are fewer in 
number than the old designs, and are made to con- 
form to the new thicknesses of lumber resulting from 
the adoption of the American Lumber Standards. | 
believe that after our members get used to them they 
will have forgotten their first inconvenience. 


Discussions were quite frank and informal and in- 


dicated very much the changed attitude on the part of. 


the lumber manufacturers toward the retailers, and 
gave me personally a very optimistic outlook for what 
can be accomplished by our pulling together in the 
plans for trade extension. 


The items “The Inspection Service’? and “Lumber 
Substitutes,” while listed on the program, were not 
discussed. 


One of the things that was brought out in some of 
the informal talks outside of the meeting was the feel- 
ing of both sides, that is manufacturers and dealers, 
that too much stress was being laid on insistence on 
lumber on the outside finish of houses where it really 
made very little difference whether the wooden siding 
was used or not, especially if the builder had prefer- 
ence for some other form of veneer, but it did make 
quite a bit of difference whether good lumber or poor 
was used in the interior and frame construction. 


Hardwood Association Activities 


According to the May official bulletin issued 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
total original inspections for April were 19,085,- 
382 feet, of which 16,750,634 feet was the work 
of the association’s salaried staff, and 2,334,748 
was fee service. Reinspections were made on 
163,753 feet. In commenting on the inspection 
work, the association states: 

General conditions in the trade during the greater 
part of April were not such as to stimulate activity 
in hardwood movements; in fact, quite the contrary, 
and hence the showing of our inspection department 
for the month in the face of untoward circumstances 
can be considered a very fair one. While it is pos- 
sible, if not probable, that the situation may grow 
worse before it can get better it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the time is coming, and at no very distant 
date, when we shall witness a strenuous reaction in 
favor of the hardwood industry, and which must de- 
velop to a large extent out of the very conditions 
that now militate against it. 


Inspection of Flooded Lumber 


On tlie subject of the inspection of flooded 
lumber, the bulletin states: 


Some inquiries have been directed to the executive 
office concerning the manner in which the associa- 
tion’s inspectors will handle inspection of flooded lum- 
ber. It is anticipated there will be more of this 
class of stock offered for inspection than ordinarily, 
because of the extent of the territory affected by the 
recent floods in the Mississippi Valley. However, 
association deputies have had instructions to cover 
inspection of this class of stock for several years 
which were based on action of the board of managers 
some time ago. These same instructions will remain 
in effect and are embodied below. 

It is obvious, of course, that the association could 
not undertake to guarantee the inspection of one of 
its deputies when made on lumber in such condition 
that the number and extent of defects actually pres- 
ent could not be seen by the inspector. When flooded 
lumber is offered for inspection and has not been 


cleaned, or has been only partly cleaned, the in- 
spector will grade against such defects as are visible, 
but the association will not guarantee the inspection 
and certificate will carry notation ‘“‘Flooded lumber.” 
Such stock will be inspected only when it is author- 
ized in writing by the member ordering the inspec- 
tion, who should also have the consent of his cus- 
tomer. 

When flooded lumber is offered for inspection after 
it has been thoroughly cleaned (usually requiring 
washing with a hose, or scraping and brushing with 
a stiff wire brush), the inspector will grade in the 
usual manner and the association’s usual guaranty 
will apply, although the certificate will carry notation 
“Flooded but cleaned.”” Such stock will be inspected 
only when it is authorized in writing by the member 
ordering the inspection, who should also have the 
consent of his customer. 


Navy to Purchase Lumber on National Rules 


Hardwood lumber purchases for the Navy 
Department will hereafter be based on the rules 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and on this subject the bulletin states: 

An informal conference was held at Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday, April 12, between Commander A. B. 
Court, of the bureau of supplies and accounts, United 
States Navy Department, and representatives of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and other na- 
tional lumber organizations. As a result of this con- 
ference the bureau of supplies and accounts, which has 
charge of the lumber purchases for the Navy an- 
nounces its decision that all hardwood lumber purchases 
made by it will be based on the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, with the exception of 
one or two special items not covered by our present 
grading rules, and will stipulate the bonded cer- 
tificate of the association on such purchases. The 
Navy Department is now at work revising its hard- 
wood specifications to conform to the present rules 
of this association in which work we are cooperating. 

We also wish to announce that the bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts would like to broaden the scope 
of its buying possibilities and requests that all mem- 


bers of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
interested in bidding on the hardwood requirements 
of the Navy file their name and address with the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Changes in Inspection Rules 
The bulletin has this to say regarding inspec- 
tion rules: 
Article IX of Association’s Bylaws 


Section:1. The inspection rules of this association 
can be changed only at an annual meeting by two- 
thirds majority votes of the members voting thereon. 

Section 2. No change in the inspection rules shall 
be considered or voted upon by the membership unless 
such proposed change shall have been submitted in 
writing to the chairman of the inspection rules com- 
mittee not less than ninety days prior to said meet- 
ing. The inspection rules committee shall submit 
to the membership through the secretary’s office its 
recommendations regarding such changes not less than 
thirty days prior to the annual meeting. 

Our thirtieth annual convention will be held Sept. 
15 and 16. In accordance with the above printed 
excerpt (Section 2, Article IX of the bylaws of this 
association), all suggestions and proposals for changes 
in and additions to the inspection rules must be in 
the hands of the chairman of the inspection rules 
committee not later than June 16, that being the 
ultimate limit of the ninety-day period allowed for 
such action under the bylaws. All communications 
of this nature should be addressed to O. M. Krebs, 
chairman, Inspection Rules Committee, 2008 Straus 
Building, Chicago. ; 

There will be the regular meeting of the inspection 
rules committee on June 16 and 17 for the purpose 
of giving official consideration to any proposed re 
visions of the inspection rules which may be brought 
to the attention of the chairman of the rules com 
mitee within the proper time limit. Consequently, 1 
should be borne in mind that no communications 
on this subject received later than June 16 can be 


considered and action on this head should be taken 
accordingly. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


May 23—Trade Extension 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Hotel, Chicago. 

May 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

"Philadelphia, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual, 

May 24-25—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Annual cruise, Sarnia to 
Sault Ste. Marie, via steamers ‘“‘Hamonic’”’ and 
“Huronic.” 

May 27—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Hamilton Club, Chicago. Spring 
meeting. 

June 17-19—Lumberman’s Club of Arizona, Monte Vista 
Hotel, Flagstaff, Ariz., Annual. 

June 21—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago, Beverly Country Club, Chicago. Annual 
tournament. 

June 21-22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Bdge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Midsummer meeting. 

June 23-24—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spartanburg, S. C. Semiannual. 

Aug. 22-28—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Asseciation, 
Congress Hotel, Ohicago. Annual. 


Illinois District Activities 
Plans have been completed for three district 
meetings of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association during the next two weeks. 
The first, that of the fourth district, will be 
held May 24 in the Jefferson Hotel in Peoria. 
C. C. Ridinger, of Saunemin, is chairman and 


National 
Stevens 


Committee, 
Association, 


‘ George Danforth, of Washington, secretary. 


The first district will hold a meeting on May 
26 in the Elks Club at Aurora, where Charles 
L. Schwartz, of Naperville, will preside and 
A. H. Holcomb, of Sycamore, handle his usual 
secretarial duties. 

The third district will meet on June 3 at the 
Galesburg Clubhouse in Galesburg, with 
Charles O. Foulke, of Macomb, in the chair 
and Walter Hydter, of Blandinsville, as secre- 
tary. 

Both President J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, 
and Secretary J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, of the 
State association, will be present at each meet- 
ing and will make brief addresses. A feature 
of each meeting will be an address by a rep- 
resentative of the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau. 


Plywood Manufacturers to Meet 


Announcement is made by M. Wulpi, com- 
missioner of the Plywood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, that the organization’s mid- 
summer meeting will be held June 21 and 22, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. A strong 
program is in the making, the announcement 
states, and it is planned to invite every plywood 
manufacturer to attend and discuss matters of 
interest to the industry. A dinner on the even- 
ing of June 21 is planned and a speaker of note 
will entertain. 


Lumber Traffic Association Annual 


CrncINNATI, Onto, May 17.—Samuel W. 
Richey, of Richey, Halstead & Quick, Cincin- 
nati lumber wholesalers, was elected president 
of the Lumber Traffic Association at the annual 
meeting held at the Hotel Sinton Monday night. 
He succeeded E. M. Bonner, of the Atlas Lum- 
ber Co. Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—Dwight Hinckley, 
Hinckley Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—F. P. Dabolt. 

Directors (for one year)—Harry T. Breece, Ke- 
nova, W. Va.; J. B. Moore, Ellamore, W. Va., and 
C. E. Morris, R. E. Thompson and J. C. West, Cin- 
Cinnati; (for two years) S. O. Moore, Tazewell, 
Va., W. E. Weakley, Columbus, Ohio, and W. C. 
Barlett, C. W. Tunis and K. F. Williams, of Cincin- 
nati; (for three years) E. L. Lambert, Pickens, S. C., 
and E. M. Bonner, J. E. Daugherty, M. H. Davidson, 
and J. C. Griffith, all of Cincinnati. 


Theodore Davis, secretary-manager of the 
association, gave a detailed report of the asso- 
Ciation’s activities during the last year. The 
bureau has been quoting from 50 to 100 rates 
a day, figuring combinations on two, three, four 
or more base points to get the lowest available 
rates for their clients. The association checks 


Dwight 


freight bills for members, making savings in 
individual cases and often obtaining a correc- 
tion of maladjusted rates between service 
points from the carriers. 

The association is now working on five ma- 
jor adjustments and a number of lesser im- 
portance which have not yet been concluded. 

J. A. Morris, Cincinnati district manager of 
the American Railway Association, told of the 
improvements in service by the railroads in his 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Cruise 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association announces that 
its annual week-end cruise has been arranged 
for this year to begin on July 13 and conclude 
on July 18. The party will go from Phila- 
delphia by train to New York and then by boat 
to Fall River and to Boston, stopping at the 
Wayside Inn for luncheon. At Boston the 
party will go aboard the steamer Yarmouth 
for an 18-hour sail to Nova Scotia. Two days 
will be spent there, where all kinds of outdoor 
sports will be indulged in. There will also be 
sightseeing trips to points of historical interest. 
The party will then cross the Bay of Fundy 
and board a train for St. Johns to Portland, 























This wooden church is St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
located at Sitka, Alaska, and was built by the 
Russians in 1817. It is still in use, the congre- 
gation consisting largely of Alaskan Indians. In 
strict accord with Imperial Russian custom the 
church is lavishly equipped with gold and silver 
trimmings, jeweled crowns and the like 





Me., reaching there Sunday morning, July 17. 
Special busses will convey the party down the 
Atlantic shore drive, taking in Swampscott, 
Salem and many other points of interest, finally 
winding up in Boston where the party will 
again board ship for New York. 


Elected Treasurer of Association 


New York, May 16.—Russell T. Starr, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Frederick W. Starr & 
Son (Inc.), Brooklyn, has been elected to suc- 
ceed the late Charles F. Fischer as treasurer 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 
It is the first office Mr. Starr has ever theld 
with the association, although his father, Fred- 
erick W. Starr, was vice president of the 
organization for many years. 

Russell Starr has been in the lumber busi- 
ness for thirty years, or nearly all of his busi- 
ness life. He is about 50 years old, seven 
years younger than his firm, which is one of 
the oldest retail lumber establishments in 


Brooklyn. The company was incorporated four 
years ago. 

The new association treasurer was a mem- 
ber of the board of the Nylta Club when it 
was organized and has always been active in 
its affairs. He is a member of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, a Mason and a member 
of a number of social organizations in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Starr said he was also proud of 
being a member of the famous Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn. 

The Starr plant in Brooklyn covers about 
thirty city lots and is located at Third Avenue 
and Twenty-eight Street. Despite his advanced 
years, Frederick W. Starr is still active in 
business. 

The board of trustees of the association 
appointed B. L. Tim, William C. Reid and 
Frederick W. Starr as a committee to draw 
up suitable resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Fischer. 


Mountain Lumber Association Moves 


Catcary, ALtTa., May 14—The Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which has 
been headquartered for some time at Nelson, 

. C., announces that, effective May 14, it has 
moved its offices to 204 Traders Building, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 
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Jacksonville Association Annual 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra.. May 16.—The monthly 
meeting and luncheon of the Jacksonville 
Wholesale Lumber Association was held May 
10 at the Lumbermens’ Club, presided over by 
President T. M. Keller and at which an un- 
usually large number were present due to the 
fact that the annual election of officers was 
scheduled. It was the unanimous vote of the 
members present that those then holding office 
be seated for the ensuing year. ‘Che officers of 
the association are as follows: 

President—T. M. Keller. 

Vice president—A. D. Holley. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. L. Moore. 


The board of directors include Clyde Taylor, 
P. M. Ulsch and T. M. Griffin. 

President Keller briefly sketched the activi- 
ties of the association during the last year, the 
most notable incident of which was the ban- 
quet tendered to the manufacturers during 
their annual meeting held in this city. The re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer showed that 
the association is in excellent financial condi- 
tion with an unusually large balance on hand in 
the bank and no encumbrances. 

While business undertaken at the meeting 
was light, the association has gone on record 
as being strongly opposed to the pending long- 
and short-haul bill introduced in the legisla- 
ture, and has made it known that it will assist 
the manufacturers in every way possible to 
have this bill thrown out. 


Tells of West Coast Impressions 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17.—George W. 
Brown, vice president of Brown-Bates Lumber 
Co., local wholesaler, who just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip throughout the West and North- 
west, recounted his experiences in an interesting 
address before the members of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at a 
luncheon meeting yesterday. 

He was convinced from the conditions he 
found prevailing in the various cutting fields 
that fir, hemlock, sugar pine and white pine 
will continue firm at mills. Woods produced in 
the Inland Empire, particularly, give every evi- 
dence of firmness, owing to the marked curtail- 
ment of production throughout that section. He 
found many sawmills idle, their planing de- 
partments alone busy turning out material cut 
last year. As a consequence, available stocks 
are rapidly diminishing and prices are being 
obtained without any trouble. 

Mr. Brown was particularly enthusiastic 
over a visit to Longview, Wash., the Long- 
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Bell Lumber Co.’s operation of impressive pro- 
portions, and over a thousand-mile automobile 
trip through the redwood section of California, 
which is quite busy. That trip was directed by 
the Charles Nelson Co., of San Francisco, rep- 
resented in this section by Mr. Brown’s com- 
pany. 


Louisiana Retailers’ Committees 


New Orveans, La., May 16. — Secretary 
R. A. Mac Lauchlan, of the Louisiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces re- 
ceipt from President W. H. Managan of the 
following appointments to regional district 
chairmanships and important standing com- 
mittees : 

District Chairmen (Cities Named Being Headquarters 
for Each District) 

District No. 1—New Orleans, Paul Blanchard, Mad- 
ison Lumber Co. 

District No. 2—Lafayette, P. J. Voorhies, Voorhies 
Lumber Co. 

District No. 3—Lake Charles, B. M. Musser, Louisi- 
ana Western Lumber Co. 

District No. 4—Alexandria, H. F. Dauterive, Dau- 
terive Lumber Co. 

District No. 5—Baton Rouge, R. J. Abbott, Darling 
Lumber Co. 

District No. 6—Shreveport, J. L. Avery, Frost Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.). 

District No. 7—Monroe, Elmer C. Slagle, Slagle- 
Johnson Lumber Co. 


The Committees 


Executive committee of the board of directors—W. 
A. Robinson, Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., chairman, 
Shreveport; F. Lisle Peters, Louisiana Western Lum- 
ber Co., Lake Charles; O. B. Hopkins, Hopkins Bros. 
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A NEW COLLECTION BY THE POET 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 
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COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
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Douglas Malloch known afl over Americty 
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This new collection contains favorites that 
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A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 

A new book by “the lumberman 
poet” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Co. (Inc.), Lafayette; J. Frank Carroll, Carroll Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, and W. H. Managan, Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co., Westlake. 

To confer with southern pine manufacturers rela- 
tive to codéperation—R. F. Mestayer, Roca-Mestayer 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, chairman; W. A. Robin- 
son, Shreveport; J. Frank Carroll, Alexandria, and 
Claude Hortman, Hortman-Salmen (Inc.), New Or- 
leans. 

On railroad rates for Louisiana—F. Lisle Peters, 
Lake Charles, chairman; R. J. Abbott, Darling Lum- 
ber Co., Baton Rouge; Elmer C. Slagle, Slagle-Johnson 
Lumber Co., Monroe; F. T. Griffith, Krause & Mana- 
gan Lumber Co., DeRidder, and E. G. Keller, Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Crowley. 

On lien law to study the situation prior to the 
meeting of the next legislature—Claude Hortman, 


chairman, New Orleans; W. A. Robinson, Shreve. 
port; R. J. Abbott, Baton Rouge, and J. Reese Jones, 
Victoria Lumber Co., Shreveport. 

Legislative committee, to watch laws affecting the 
interest of Louisiana retailers, and especially the in- 
surance rate law—J. C. St. Germaine, Mouton Lum. 
ber Co,, Lafayette, chairman; L. I. Bertrand, Bert. 
rand Lumber Co., New Iberia; R. F. Mestayer, New 
Orleans; Jack Willis. Shreveport Longleaf Pine 
Co., Shreveport, and W. F. Trieschmann, East Ar. 
kansas Lumber Co., Lake Providence. 

Arbitration—B. M. Musser, chairman, Louisiana 
Western Lumber Co., Lake Charles; H. H. Harris, 
Hill, Harris & Co., Alexandria; J. Reese Jones, 
Shreveport; Harry D. Knoop, Otto Knoop Lumber 
& Realty Co., New Orleans, and A. E. Gauthier, 
Mouton Lumber Co., Lafayette. 


Happenings of the Lumber Clubs 


Memphis Club Activities 


MempPuis, TENN., May 17.—Plans for the 
annual golf tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis were announced at the regu- 
lar meeting of the club held last Thursday at 
the Hotel Gayoso. The tournament, which will 
mark the last meeting of the club prior to the 
adjournment for summer vacation, will be held 
on May 26, at the Colonial Country Club. 
Luncheon will be served at noon and golf will 
follow during the afternoon. Eighteen prizes 
will be offered to the best golfers. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
made a short report on conditions in the flooded 
territory, based on reports received from hard- 
wood operators in the flooded area. He esti- 
mated that 200,000,000 feet of hardwoods were 
damaged, and that it would be from sixty to 
ninety days before the waters would recede and 
normal production could be expected. He read 
the statistics already received and compiled but 
these were from only 20 percent of those in the 
flooded area. 

Members of the club heard from Carl Faust, 
of Jackson, Miss., regarding the organization of 
the Rehabilitation Corporation in Mississippi 
for the purpose of loaning money to farmers 
in the flooded territory. He explained that the 
hardwood and softwood operators of Missis- 
sippi had underwritten $100,000 capital stock 
and asked Memphis lumbermen if they wished 
to assist. R. A. Taylor, W. A. Ransom, and 
J. H. Townshend were named as a committee 
to solicit members and between $5,000 and $10,- 
000 was raised for this purpose. 


Credits Is Nylta Club Topic 


New York, May 17.—W. W. Schupner, sec- 
retary manager National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, spoke on “Credits From 
the Standpoint of a Wholesaler,” at a largely 
attended meeting of the Nylta Club last Friday 
night. Mr. Schupner was followed by Chester 
Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 

Mr. Schupner said that being too conserva- 
tive in credits is almost as bad as being too 
loose, and that the best way to judge credit 
information is by the net profit that it pro- 
duces. He said it is very important that the 
credit man of an establishment have his own 
information, in addition to that which he may 
obtain from statements and other sources, and 
it is his duty to study the prospective customer 
from every angle as to character etc. Mr. 
Schupner opposed the over-extension of credit 
as a means to increase volume of business. He 
explained the establishment of credit bureaus 
within institutions associated with the lumber 
industry and said they had a most important 
function to perform, and emphasized the im- 
portance of knowing how to read statements. 
Mr. Schupner said that business in 1926 was 
not entirely satisfactory for the wholesalers on 
account of conditions within the industry, but 
he felt that the drawbacks were gradually be- 
ing cleared away and he predicted much better 
results this year. 

Mr. Hogue told of the recent visit of New 
York building inspectors to the West Coast, 
and said that after thorough study of hemlock 
they had approved this wood and he predicted 


that hemlock would, as a result, obtain its 
rightful place on the New York market. Mr, 
Hogue said that western hemlock had suffered 
from comparison with the eastern product, 
which was greatly inferior to the Pacific coast 
species. Mr. Hogue said that in recent months 
he had noticed a reaction in favor of lumber 
against all substitutes, and he advised the 
lumbermen to take every advantage of this 
altered sentiment to push their products for- 
ward. “Be on the alert,” he cautioned. 


Club Guest of Charter Member 


Evansvitte, Inp., May 16.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held at the St. Charles Hotel 
at Boonville on the evening of May 10, the 
members being the guests of William B. Carle- 
ton, charter member of the club and chairman 
of the committee on publicity and resolutions. 
Mr. Carleton for several years past has “pulled” 
this party in May in honor of his birthday and 
the party grows in size each year. At this 
meeting covers were laid for thirty. 

Louis A. Holtman, of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., president of the club, presided 
at the banquet. Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin 
West Side Lumber Co., called attention to the 
fact that two birthdays were being observed 
that night, that of Mr. Carleton, also the birth- 
day anniversary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, the latter having been organized 25 years 
ago. A number of speeches were made by va- 
rious guests and club members, several of the 
latter in toasting the host of the evening, Mr. 
Carleton, starting a boom for him for con- 
gressman from the First Indiana district next 
year. Mr. Carleton said he had never before 
heard so many good things said about him, and, 
moreover, that he would seriously consider the 
proposition to run for Congress. It was nearly 
midnight before the happy party broke up. 

Before adjournment, it was voted to have 
the annual outing and picnic of the club on 
Tuesday, June 14, at the Country Club on the 
Stringtown Road near the city. The affair is 
being arranged by the committee on entertain- 
ment, consisting of Gus Bauman, of the G. E. 
Bauman Hardwood .: A. Dimmitt, of the 
Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., and N. G. Har- 
ding, of the Evansville Veneer Co. 


Ogden Club Organized 

Sart Laxe City. Utan, May 14.—The Og- 
den Lumbermen’s Club has been organized and 
will operate along lines similar to those govern- 
ing the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club with 
which it will he affiliated. Meetings will be 
semi-monthly. Officers elected for the first year 
are as follows: 

President—Fred Norton, Badger Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Frank Merrill, Merrill Lumber Co., 
Brigham City. 

Treasurer—L. H. Patterson, Union Portland Cement 
Co. 

Secretary—Jed Ballentine, Utah & Oregon Lumber 
Co. 

All of the officers. save Mr. Merrill, are in 
business in Ogden. The club will accept mem- 
bers from any part of Weber, Davis and Box- 
elder counties. 
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Mountain States 


Denver, Coto., May 16.—Another successful 
group meeting of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held in Greeley, Colo., 
May 11, with sixty-two dealers of that district 
present. The meeting was preceded by a golf 
tournament at the Greeley Country club. Char- 
ley Thompson, of Fort Collins, Colo., proved to 
be the best golfer of the day and was crowned 
chamj ion. 

In the evening dinner was served at the coun- 
try club, after which a worth-while business 
session was held with R. M. Mudgett, of the 
Boise Payette Lumber Co., Greeley, acting as 
chairman. 

Cc. A. Black, Cheyenne, Wyo., president of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave the first talk. In this address he 
stressed the importance of group meetings and 
gave a brief summary of previous meetings 
that have been held in the northern Colorado 
district. He was followed by Dr. Don C. 
Sowers, of the University of Colorado, who 
gave an interesting and instructive talk on cost 
accounting. 

“Cooperation” was the subject of a talk by 
Burt Coldren, president of the Hallack & How- 
ard Lumber Co., of Denver. This subject has 
been discussed many times, but in his address 
Mr. Coldren dressed it up in new language 
that made it appear in a new and very interest- 
ing light. 

William McPhee, president of the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., Denver, talked on topics of gen- 
eral interest to lumbermen, stressing the matter 
of ethics among lumber dealers. 

T. J. Vincent, Denver, secretary of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
spoke on “The New Competition.” He said 
new competition for lumber dealers are the 
manufacturers of so-called luxuries and non- 
essentials, who are making a strong bid for the 
public’s money. This new competition is cut- 
ting in on lumber and other building materials 
sales. He also showed some educational charts 
in which those present seemed to be much 
interested. 

Insurance matters were discussed by H. H. 
Gallagher, of the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association. C. W. Gamble, general manager 
of the Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, 
had a place on the program, but due to illness 
in his family was unable to be present. 

The delegation of five lumber dealers from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., rut in a bid for the next 
district meeting, which will be held June 22. 
Those present accepted this cordial invitation 
from the Cheyenne men and a worth-while 
program is being planned for that gathering. 

Since the annual convention of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Denver in January, six district meetings have 
been held and much good has resulted. The 
plan of the officials is to cover the entire ter- 
ritory of the organization during the year, be- 
lieving it to be an important phase of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. Those present at the Greeley 
meeting were: 


B. B. Brown, Weller Lumber Co., Galeton, Colo.; 
Ross Vaugin, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Severance, 
Colo.; C. A. Bartley, Foster Lumber Co., Platteville, 
Colo.; C. C. Phillip, C. C. Phillip & Son (Inc.), Fort 
Lupton, Colo.; W. H. Hogsett, Hogsett Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., Ni Wot, Colo.; L. W. Deffenbaugh, 
L. W. Deffenbaugh Lumber Co., Milliken, Colo.; Earl 
Wood, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Gill, Colo.; Don 
C. Sowers, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; 
C. C. Behrens, Weld County Lumber Co., La Salle, 
Colo.; M. E. Smith, John H. Mefford, Smith Lumber 
Co., Ault, Colo.; Carl D. Robinson, Gould Lumber 
& Investment Co., Eaton, Colo.; T. J. Galloway, Boise 
Payette Lumber Co., Eaton, Colo.; J. H. Ekstrom, 
Boise Payette Lumber Co., Kersey, Colo.; Raymond 
Corsberg, Kersey Lumber Co:, Kersey, Colo.; F. 
Harsch, Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Johnstown, Colo.; 
C. A. Ward, Kiser Lumber Co., Johnstown, Colo.; 
J. E. Counter, Counter Lumber Co., Brighton, Colo.; 
Charles O’Dell, Brighton Lumber Co., Brighton, 
Colo.; R. J. Kenoger, C. D. Charles, Osterhout & 
Charles, and J. D. Martin, Boise Payette Lumber 
Co., Windsor, Colo.; M. L. Fairbairn, C. M. Fair- 
bairn, Fairbairn Lumber & Mercantile Co., and W. E. 


District Meeting 


Callahan, Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Berthoud, 
Colo.; A. H. Lawstein, Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
H. O. Lyon, Lyon Lumber Co., J. F. Schwartz, Wal- 
ter E. Fleming, J. F. Schwartz Lumber Co., Long- 
mont, Colo.; R. J. Heckert, George C. Harris, Har- 
tris Lumber Co., Reed Hayward, Loveland Lumber & 
Investment Co., Charles G. Vottier, Boise Payette 
Lumber Co., Loveland, Colo.; E. G. Steele, Gould 
Lumber & Investment Co.; M. D. Bradfield, R. Irl 
Mawson, E. Irl Mawson Lumber Co.; Charles M. 
Thompson, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Lloyd B. Neill, William Nagle, Neill Lumber 
Co.; C. T. Andrews, F. M. Weller, Weller Lumber 
Co.; E. E, King, Neil M. King, King Lumber Co.; 
Simon Peterson, T. E. Mawson, Mawson Peterson 
Lumber Co.; C. M. Hill, E. P. Starbuck, J. E. Phil- 
pot, R. M. Mudgett, Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
Greeley, Colo.; Burt Coldren, J. W. Accola, Hallack 
& Howard Lumber Co.; William P. McPhee, Claude 
Richardson, McPhee & McGinnity Co.; T. J. Vin- 
cent, Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and H. H. Gallagher, Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo.; W. R. Grier, R. S. Grier, 
Grier Lumber Co.; Carroll F. Bliss, M. A. Disbrow & 
Co., A. D. Wyeth, O. J. Lawn, Boise Payette Lumber 
Co.; C. A. Black, P. J. Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, 





OUTINGS 











Eastern Outing Activities 


New York, April 16.—Forty-eight members 
of the Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County and the Allied Lumber & 
Material Salesmen’s Club held a joint dinner 
last Thursday at the Metropolitan Masons 
Country Club at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. The 
association held a brief meeting after the re- 
past and thereafter a golf tournament was 
staged between the salesmen and dealers. 

The joint outing of the Long Island and 
Westchester associations will be held at Briar- 
cliff Lodge, N. Y. The tentative date is 
July 13. 
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Makes Hole-In-One 


SEATTLE, WasuH., May 14.—To Ralph A. 
Clark, sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, has gone the distinction of 
making the first hole-in-one at the new Broad- 
moor golf course, recently opened by the 
Puget Mill Co. This achievement, which oc- 
curred May 8, took place at the tenth hole, 
par 3, 145 yards. John D. Collins, president 
of the John D. Collins Lumber Co., who wit- 
nessed the shot and now stands between Ralph 
and a doubting public on the score of veracity, 
describes it as one of the most beautiful ex- 
hibitions ever made on a golf course. It was 
an iron shot, carrying the ball up and over, 
without a fluke. The pellet went straight as 
an arrow to the green, dropped about six 
feet distant from the hole and then rolled 
easily and perfectly into the cup. 

“What did Ralph do?” 

“Well, he was certainly jumping up and 
down, and throwing his hands about in a state 
of justifiable enthusiasm and excitement,” said 
John. 

A hole-in-one at No. 10 means a considera- 
ble number of prizes. A sporting house has 
hung up a supply of golf balls, provided the 
golfer used one of that brand (which Ralph 
did not); a cigar firm offers its best product; 
a ginger ale outfit tenders a case of its finest 
dry—and so on. 


THe reEsuLTs of the intensive campaign 
which the Vermont Forestry Association has 
conducted. in favor of more municipal forests 
are beginning to become apparent. At the pres- 
ent time Vermont has thirty-nine municipal for- 
ests, a gain of twenty-three within a 2-year 
period. In addition, at least seven other towns 
have appointed official forest committees which 
are investigating the advisability of establishing 
town forests. 





Height 5%4’’, length 104%”, 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West .of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 
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NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
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Master 


Trade Mark 


Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
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NorthernWoods 





We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C.1. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 














Rotary Cvt 
Northern 
Members 
Veneers ioe 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who imsist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 
The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicage Office: 1881 Menadnueck Block. 





We are 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock‘: Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE 

BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, ioe 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























17 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 


MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 

stpald. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hoo-Hoo Activities 


Launch New Club with 18 Members 


Lewiston, Ipano, May 14.—The Lewis- 
Clark Club of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo came into being here last Wednesday at 
a banquet and initiation held at the Lewis- 
Clark Hotel. The initial membership is eigh- 
teen, of which ten are new members of the 
order, two were reinstated members, and six 
affiliated from other clubs. I. G. Kjosness, of 
the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., was elected 
president, and C. S. Richardson, of the Troy 
Lumber Co., secretary. A large delegation 
from the Hoo-Hoo Club of Spokane, Wash., 
was present at the initiation and banquet. At 
the banquet Mr. Kjosness presided as _ toast- 
master, the principal speaker being Parson 
Peter Simpkin, of Santa Monica, Calif., Chap- 
lain of the order. The new club begins its 
career under auspicious circumstances, and that 
the members are determined to make it an 
active organization is shown in the announce- 
ment already made of another initiation to be 
held the latter part of June. It is expected 
that another large delegation from Spokane 
will be present at that time and several of the 
Supreme officers will be invited to attend. 


Plan Four Tournaments 


MitwauKeEE, Wis., May 16.—A series of four 
golf tournaments will again be held this sum- 
mer by the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club in vari- 
ous parts of Wisconsin for the Wisconsin 
lumbermen, on the second Tuesday of June, 
July, August and September. This will bring 
the dates on June 14, July 12, Aug. 9 and 
Sept. 13. 

The opening tournament on June 14 will be 
held at the golf course at Brown’s Lake, near 
Burlington and the resident members of the 
committee are Donald Dardis and Walter 
Keebler. 

Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, is chair- 
man again this year for all the tournaments 
and he will be assisted at each one by resi- 
dent committees. 

The tentative outline calls for tournaments 
in Milwaukee and Jefferson, in addition to the 
Burlington meet, while a place for the fourth 
has not been decided upon by the committee. 


(SBR REG a: 


Tells of World Tour 

Seatt_te, Wasu., May 14.—As guest of 
honor at the luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo club 
Thursday, C. W. Stimson, president of the 
Stimson Timber Co., gave a most entertain- 
ing resume of his impressions of lumbermen 
and lumber operations in the Orient, received 
by him during a tour of the world. He out- 
lined conditions in Japan, China, Siam, Burma 
and other countries. He especially compli- 
mented the Japanese for their inherent love of 
wood and admiration for the beauty of grain; 
he described their method of residential con- 
struction as “cabinet work”; and said the 
Japanese carpenter would make the Occidental 
workman look like a “dub.” He told of an 
Oriental sawmill where an elephant dragged 
the log into place, lined it up, and then, after 
the slab had been cut, turned it by means of 
a hook attached by a chain to its tusk, and 
then lined it up again. Labor is obtainable, 
he observed, at ridiculously low figures, as 12 
cents a day for a sawyer and 6 cents a day for 
other labor; but log values are extremely high, 
making for skill and refinement in manufac- 
ture. Mr. Stimson was absent five and a half 
months in completing the circumnavigation of 
the globe. 

The program was arranged by the manufac- 
turers, represented by Paul Hipke and Ray 
Replogle. It closed with a film of logging 
operations by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co., with Mr. Hipke at the projecting machine. 
The pictures, which were highly meritorious, 
depicted high-climbing and logging by the 


electric donkey, which was first used by the 


Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. An _ unusual 
scene portrayed the moving of a spar tree, with 
its guy lines, from its original position to a 
new setting a considerable distance away, 

The luncheon of May 26 will be conducted 
by Lee R. Gaynor and Marfield Bolcom, for 
the cargo shippers. 


News from Hoo-Hoo Headquarters 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 17.—Louis B. Arter- 
burn, manager of the Alexander Lumber Co.. 
Champaign, Ill., has been appointed Vicegerent 
Snark for that district, it was announced at 
Hoo-Hoo International headquarters here 
today. 

“Parson” Peter A. Simpkin, grand chaplain of 
Hoo-Hoo, passed through St. Louis on his way 
East to speak at a series of meetings. His 
latest engagement is to speak at a State-wide 
New Jersey meeting, which will be held at 
Newark, May 31. 


Eastern Hoo-Hoo Revival 


New York, May 16.—T. M. Ralston, Vice- 
gerent of New York jurisdiction of Hoo-Hoo, 
announced today that the next local concatena- 
tion will be held on or about June 7, when it 
is hoped that a class of 99 kittens will be 
inducted. Every member has been asked to 
supply at least one kitten. 

Meanwhile, New York Hoo-Hoo are plan- 
ning a pilgrimage on May 24 to Philadelphia, 
where George Lippincott, a prominent lumber 
wholesaler, is leading a movement for a Hoo- 
Hoo revival. Mr. Lippincott has dug up thir- 
ty-five old members as the nucleus for a Phila- 
delphia chapter and the concatenation May 24 
will be the first ever staged in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Establishes Another Branch 


Houston, Tex., May 16.—The Huttig Sash & Door 
Co. of Texas, with general offices in St. Louis, has 
leased a warehouse of 18,000 square feet of floor 
space, on South Capitol avenue in Houston, for a 
period of four years, and will establish a branch here 
in the near future. The company is a large pro- 
ducer of panel doors, sash, moldings, cabinets and 
built-in woodwork. C. B. Gaussen, district manager, 
said that the firm has been doing business in Houston 
through jobbers for 35 years. 














Work Begun on New Plant 


Huntincton, W. Va., May 17.—Work has begun 
on the new plant of the Huntington Sash, Door & 
Trim Co. The new plant is to be located at Cam- 
den Road and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in Ran- 
dolph Addition, Westmoreland. A site, tentatively 
selected some time ago, has been decided upon finally, 
and acquisition made of the property, consisting of 
two and one-half acres. 

The present location of the company at Nineteenth 
street and Second avenue and consisting of a number 
of buildings and about four and one-half acres, was 
sold to the West Virginia Rail Co. some time ago. 
The rail company plans an appreciable expansion after 
acquisition of the former Huntington Sash, Door & 
Trim Co. plant, although Wednesday night it was an- 
nounced that these plans were not yet matured. 

The new building to be constructed will include an 
office building, factory buildings, warehouses and 
lumber sheds. These are all to be of wood construc 
tion, while the dry kilns and boiler buildings are to 
be of brick, Mr. Mann said. 





= ad 


Tue Quesec softwood industry has been dull 
especially as regards exports to the United 
States, says a report from Vice-Consul George 
H. Barringer, Quebec. There has been a fairly 
good demand for telegraph poles, but the ex- 
ports of sawn lumber, especially spruce an 
pine, have, during the quarter ended March 31, 
heen under those of the corresponding quarter 
of last year. 
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Prosperity 

Let’s not forget the bumps we met, 

When on the pavement smooth and hard. 
Experience should teach us sense— 

We're apt to need it afterward. 
A road we hit that’s fine and fit, 

And then we step upon the gas; 
And then a curve we don’t observe, 

Or narrow bridge, or broken glass. 


We drive with care when bumps are there, 
3ut, when the road is smooth and slick, 
We take a chance, the gas advance, 
And do a Brodie in the crick. 
It isn’t when we’re going ten 
We get in trouble, as a rule; 
It’s when the way is bright and gay 
A fellow seems to play the fool. 


But what has been can be again, 
Whatever road we drive or tread; 

And, if you had a bump that’s bad, 
There may be other bumps ahead. 

The road downhill has many a spill, 
There may be trouble lurking there. 

When things look best and easiest, 
That’s when we need to drive with care. 


Art 


We must contradict our friend Lorado Taft, 
the sculptor, who says that there is little appre- 
ciation of art in the United States. 

There isn’t any. 


We See b’ the Papers 

Hollywood be full of 
stars. 

A history, it seems, is what we would like 
to believe about our country. 

You can’t believe all you hear, especially 
what some people say they hear. 

If one good term deserves another, what do 
one good term and a half deserve? 

The trouble with some of our parole boards 
is that they are just payroll boards. 

If Mr. Coolidge really did sign that anti- 
third term petition—well, of all people. 
Chicago’s population is increasing very rap- 
idly, just think how rapidly it might increase. 
Some fellows think that the way to stop 
violation of the law is to make everything 
legal. 

Once upon a time all that a man was he 
owed to his mother; now he owes everybody 
in town. 





seems to shooting 


We have seen backward springs before, but 
never one that sprang quite as far back as 
this one. 

This week’s prize optimist is Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who says he will win a race from 
America yet. 

Mr. Mellon has done so well reducing the 
national debt perhaps he could give a few 
hints to the ladies. 


A labor-saving machine is a contrivance by 
means of which man makes for himself some 
new kind of labor. 


We are going to be in Jim’ Scofield’s town 
again June 6, but the new liquor law had 
nothing to do with it. 

_Now they propose to straighten the Mis- 
sissippi River. We always thought there were 
an awful lot of s’s in it. 

For example, we wonder what these fellows 
used to do before the time came when they 
could repair automobiles? 


_A man who extends you credit you need 
is your friend; the man who offers you credit 
you don’t need is your enemy. 

The way the Chinese have been acting up 
lately, we are in favor of China for the Chin- 
ese, until we can think of something worse. 


Some fellow will try to make us believe 
some time that he has Benjamin Franklin’s 
signature on a partial payment radio contract. 


Add flood horrors: A poem “To Whom 
Does the River Belong,’ which appeared orig- 
inally in this department in 1913, is again going 
the rounds. 


Between Trains 

Canton, O.—The Sorosis Club of Canton 
is a woman’s club that operates a little dif- 
ferently from some. For example, it re- 
cently gave a course in etiquette in the pub- 
lic schools. A lot of people misunderstand 
the meaning of the word. Etiquette for 
mere etiquette’s sake is of no value at all. 
Some poet has well described it: 

Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

Etiquette and politeness are not merely 
“putting on style.” They are consideration 
for others. Politeness is the axle grease 
that makes the world go ’round easier. 

Perhaps we shall sometime reach the place 
where religion will also be taught in the 
public schools, now that it is not taught in 
the home. Dr. Lynn Howard Hough re- 
cently said something when he said, “Let’s 
give Jesus Christ the same chance to be 
heard in the universities that we give Vol- 
taire.” 

The Sorosis of Canton held their annual 
luncheon today, and we took advantage of 
the occasion to advise the ladies to build 


homes, or, anyway, to make the men do 
it. 

ProrrA, Itt.—We are always bragging 
about meeting lumbermen around the 


country, but when we came down to Pe- 
oria for the Fifty-fourth District Rotary 
Conference it was two lumberwomen, Mrs. 
J. W. Mackemer and Mrs. Charles Hanan, 
who greeted us first, the occasion being a 
luncheon of the three hundred Rotary Anns 
attending the conference. We had no more 
than finished talking home-owning and 
house-building to the ladies than we were 
rushed over to the conference session, where 
we found another lumberman, or veneer- 
man at least, presiding, none other than 
Louis C. Moschel, of Pekin (Illinois, not 
China). Louis was the district governor, 
and was the fellow who invited us down. 
He was having the busiest, and best, time 
anyone could have, and we here and now 
congratulate him on pulling off one of the 
best Rotary conferences we have ever seen, 
which is several. 


Even a Dog 


Even a dog must have a house, 
And so I made a house for mine, 
A place to go when winds carouse 
And when the winter starts to whine. 
Even a dog must like to know 
__ He has a place that’s all his own, 
That there is somewhere he can go 
That other folks must leave alone. 


I know some folks who have big cars, 
And yet they must be awful poor; 
They haven’t any house like ours, 
A house that’s really theirs for sure. 
They don’t do much to help the town; 
It doesn’t pay them to improve, 
3ecause they just get settled down 
When someone says they have to move. 


I think if I were such a man 
I’d build a house the first of all. 
The poorest creature seems to plan 
Some sort of house, however small. 
I’d make a home, if nothing more 
Than Mr. does for Mrs. Mouse. 
My goodness, that’s what lumber’s for! 
Even a dog must have a house. 





Houses and apartments 
in which closets are lined 
with Brown's Supercedar 
are easier to sell or rent. 


Because a woman 
always makes the final de- 
cision and where she finds 
Brown's Supercedar she 
makes her decision 


quickly. 


Ask for samples, prices 
and special circular. 


SP envms 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 








Band 


sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (allthicknesses) ,Mouldings 
1” and 2” Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO. Ltd. 


ANSLEY, LA. 




















Rne€’ Cypress Products 
y \\1 
Longleaf Rift and Fiat 


FLOORING 
Shortleaf Finish 


Band Sawn Stock 


Boards 
\ Dimension 


Shiplap 
Roofers j / 


PINE PLUME LUMBER @ 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 
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“Knox Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


OF Va ma leleyulate 


TENNESSEE LUMBER 
& MFc. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 

















Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























Hardwoods 


OAK Be vite 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (MR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mow bray& Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 



























To Embark on Forestry Program 

Chautauqua County, New York, is the first 
county in the United States to embark upon 
a forestry program for farm woods and idle 
lands with a special forest officer in charge. 
James E. Davis, assistant county agricultural 
agent, a graduate of the department of forestry 
of Cornell University, has been selected by 
the board of supervisors to serve as county 
forester and to promote effective forestry 
throughout the county. This will include the 
ultimate reforestation of approximately 150,000 
acres of idle land and the effective manage- 
ment of about 120,000 acres of wood land on 
farms, according to the Forest Service, which 
makes the announcement. 

Since 1909 individuals and groups in Chau- 
tauqua County have planted 684,000 trees fur- 
nished from the nurseries of the New York 
State conservation commission. Last year 256,- 
000 trees were planted and the board of super- 
visors started a county forest. 


To Discuss Short-Length Utilization 


Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, on 
June 1 will meet with a group of builders and 
contractors in St. Louis on the. work of the 
committee, with special emphasis on short- 
length utilization. From St. Louis, Mr. Holt- 
man will go to Kansas City for a similar con- 
ference June 3. His itinerary will take him 
to California for group meetings in Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Stockton. Return- 
ing east, Mr. Holtman will confer with similar 
groups in Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Denver, Omaha and Milwaukee. 

Members of the staff of the national com- 
mittee last week met with leading architects 
during the convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects here and obtained their 
views concerning the proposed Manual on 
Wood Utilization in Construction. The archi- 
tects strongly commended the project, stating 
a great need exists for such a publication, and 
that coming from the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization it would be accepted as au- 
thoritative and unbiased. 

A project committee will meet some time 
during the fall to review the data which will 
be collected meanwhile by the national com- 
mittee for the manual. The committee will 
try to arrange with some of the leading uni- 
versities, especially in the East, to do at least 
part of the drafting work on the proposed 
publication. One of the plans is to interest 
universities and colleges in putting such ma- 
terial into their educational courses. 


National Forests of California 


The Forest Service has just published Mis- 
cellaneous Circular No. 94-M, “The National 
Forests of California.” The circular points 
out that California’s forests have produced 
far greater wealth than the combined output 
of her world-famous mines. The annual value 
of the lumber products of the State is about 
$62,000,000. The writer says: 

“The Spanish explorers who were attracted 
to California in the early days were right 
in their assumption that the region possessed 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, but they 
missed the one kind of wealth they sought— 
gold—and they failed to realize the wealth that 
is in her forests and waters, wealth now being 
derived from a thriving timber industry and 
from prosperous irrigated farms and orchards.” 

It is pointed out that the eighteen national 
forests of California cover nearly one-fifth 
of its total area and contain resources valued 
at $300,000,000, not taking into account their 
value in protecting the mountain watersheds 
upon which depend nearly all the actual and 
potential major irrigation and hydroelectric 


developments of the State, and the continuity 
of municipal and domestic water supplies, 

Copies of the bulletin may be had free upon 
application to the District Forester, United 
States Forest Service, Ferry Building, Sap 
Francisco, or from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Personnel of Appalachian Council 


The secretary of agriculture has appointed 
to the Appalachian Forest Research Advisory 
Council, Verne Rhoades, consulting forester, of 
Asheville, N. C., and Paul R. Camp, president 
Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va 
The council was created in 1924 to correlate 
the research activities of all forestry agencies 
in the Appalachian group of States and to ad. 
vise the Department of Agriculture upon its 
forest research program, particularly as it ap. 
plies to the work of the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station at Asheville, N. C. The 
council also lends its assistance in bringing 
about better forestry practices in the Appala- 
chian region. 

Appointments to the council are for a term 
of three years, and in addition to the two new 
members named, the following reappointments 
were announced: A. B. Brooks, chief game 
protector of West Virginia, Charleston ; Chapin 
Jones, State forester, Charlottesville, Va.; Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins, president Berea College, 
Berea, Ky.; S. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn.; John 
Raine, president Meadow River Lumber Co, 
Rainelle, W. Va.; Thomas M. Clagett, chief 
engineer Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., Blue 
field, W. Va. E. H. Frothingham, director of 
the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, is 
secretary of the council. 


Lumber Exports for Three Months 


Exports of lumber from the United States 
during the first three months of. 1927 had an 
aggregate value of $36,887,556, an increase of 
$405,349 over exports for the same period last 
year. Increases of exports of hardwoods, 
southern pine and railroad ties were recorded 
during the quarter. Exports of sawmill prod- 
ucts and manufactures of wood as a whole 
declined somewhat, while unmanufactured for- 
est products showed a gain of about $1,000,000. 

Southern pine untreated sawn timber ex- 
ports were 35,000,000 feet during the first 
quarter this year, against 30,000,000 a year 
ago. Douglas fir sawed timber declined from 
102,000,000 feet to 89,000,000 feet. Cedar sawn 
timber exports were only 517,000 feet, against 
9,817,000 feet last year, the decline being at 
least partly due to the Japanese demand shifting 
to cedar logs. 

Board, plank and scantling exports had a 
total value of $20,306,934 this year, against 
$20,306,839. The decrease in all softwoods 
was $368,663, while the increase on all hard- 
woods was virtually the same, or $368,738. 
Douglas fir fell off by $913,193, due to lower 
buying by China and Japan, particularly, but 
also by Australia, Peru and Chile. Japan’s 
quota was half of last year’s and Chile took 
less than half. Shipments to Europe increased. 
Southern pine exports of these items increased 
$746,848, owing to greater purchases on the 
European continent and by Mexico and Cuba. 
Redwood and cypress exports were greater 
than last year—cypress exports double. Other 
softwood lumber exports were down, except 
spruce, which increased in volume but de- 
clined in value. Cedar lumber exports (new 
customs class) totaled 3,874.000 feet, valued 
at $165,160 for the three months. Exports of 
dressed southern pine and Douglas fir boards, 
plank and scantling increased, Douglas fir by 
nearly 100 percent. 

Hardwood log exports increased from 4,747, 
000 feet to 7,860,000 feet, cedar logs from 
22,071,000 feet to 35,606,000 feet. Southern 


pine log exports were down nearly 90 percent. 
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Se eiatonen 
Douglas fir log exports were up about 60 per- 
cent in quantity, and other softwood log ex- 
ports 300 percent in quantity, the net increase 
on all logs being about 70 percent in quantity 
and $500,000 in value over the first quarter of 
1926. 


(gag a@a@e2@202000@ 


Dutch Wooden Shoe Industry 


A plaint comes from Holland that leather 
goods are interfering with the Dutch wooden 
shoe industry. Consul E. A. Dow reports 
from Rotterdam that the depression in the 
wooden shoe industry is due to increasing com- 
petition from low priced leather shoes. The 
wooden shoe industry furnishes steady employ- 
ment to 3,000 persons, it is said, while an addi- 
tional 1,000 persons, chiefly farmers, are em- 
ployed at the trade during the winter months. 
Wooden shoe manufacture is carried on largely 
in homes and in small establishments. The 
average weekly wage is about $7.60. In Hol- 
land wages are 55 Dutch cents a pair of 
wooden shoes, while in Belgium they are 48 
cents a pair, including equipment and employ- 
ers’ profit. To the Dutch wage of 55 cents a 
pair must be added 25 cents for material used, 
making a cost of 80 cents a pair produced. 

The Dutch manufacturers also face consid- 
erable competition from wooden shoes of for- 
eign manufacture. In 1913-14 imports totaled 
5,632 metric tons, while combined imports 
for 1925-26 were 7,351 tons. On the other 
hand, the export trade dropped from 1,104 tons 
in 1914 to 516 tons during the last two years. 
The Dutch Parliament rejected a proposal of 
Dutch woodworkers to establish an import 


basis for the contention that the legislature has arbi- 
trarily or unreasonably limited its application to those 
advocating the use of violent and unlawful methods 
to affect changes in industrial and political conditions, 
there being nothing indicating any ground to ap- 
prehend that those desiring to maintain existing in- 
dustrial and political conditions do or would advocate 
such methods. That there is a widespread conviction 
of the necessity for legislation of this character is in- 
dicated by the adoption of similar statutes in several 
other States. Nor is the Syndicalism Act as applied 
in this case repugnant to the due process clause as a 
restraint of free speech, assembly and. association. 


The decision is regarded as a body blow to 
the I. W. W. and similar organizations. 


SPaeaRaaaBBaAaat 


Watch Bureau of Standards’ Tests 


Delegates to the Pan American Industrial 
Conference here visited the bureau of stand- 
ards to see that great technical establishment 
at work. While there they were given a 
striking illustration of the precision with which 
tests are made by the huge testing machine. 
An egg was placed in the machine. The 
outer shell collapsed under pressure of 51 
pounds, which was considered rather high, but 
the load was easily recorded. The inner mem- 
brane of the egg was not fractured. The 
delegates then saw a load of 200 tons pressed 
against a foot-square piece of timber before it 
was demolished. 


Supreme Court Ruling in Sisal Case 

The Supreme Court on May 16 reversed the 
decision of the Federal court for the southern 
district of New York by holding the Sisal Sales 





IT IS PROOF— 


one. 





That we have some religion when we can let another have a different 


That we are succeeding if we are leaving some faults behind. 
That we enjoy humor if we can laugh at the joke on ourselves. 
That we are winning if we keep a good opinion of ourselves. 
That our competitor has us beaten if we get angry at him. 
That truth is stranger than fiction when it stirs up such a muss. 
That democracy is successful if poor boys get good chances. 











duty of 8 percent on wooden shoes. The par- 
liament found much opposition to the pro- 
posed tariff on the part of consumers. 


Constitutionality of Syndicalism Act 


Much interest is shown in the decision of 
the Supreme Court upholding the constitution- 
ality of the criminal syndicalism acts of Cali- 
fornia and Kansas. The decision was clear-cut, 
with Justice Brandeis handing down a con- 
curring opinion in which Justice Holmes joined, 
pointing out that they were not prepared to go 
quite as far as the large majority of the bench 
on some points. 

Justice Sanford handed down the opinion of 
the court, sustaining the conviction of Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney and William Burns con- 
victed under the California law, and remanded 
the case of Harold B. Fiske, involving the 
Kansas law, for further proceedings on the 
ground that the evidence was insufficient. 

The term criminal syndicalism as used in the 
California law is defined as any doctrine or 
Precept advocating, teaching or aiding and 
abetting the commission of crime, sabotage, or 
unlawful acts of force and violence or unlaw- 
ful methods of terrorism as a means of ac- 
complishing a change in industrial ownership 
or control, or effecting any political change. 

After a lengthy discussion of the consti- 
tutionality of the California act, Justice San- 
ford said: 

The Syndicalism Act is not class legislation; it 
affects all alike, no matter what their business asso- 
ciation or callings, who come within its terms and 
do things prohibited, and there is no substantial 


Corporation and others involved in the financ- 
ing and marketing here of sisal from Yucatan, 
Mexico, to be in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

Justice McReynolds handed down the opinion 
of the court. 


Here we have a contract and conspiracy, he said, 
entered into by parties within the United States and 
made effective by acts done therein. The funda- 
mental object was control of both importation and 
sale of sisal and complete monopoly of both internal 
and external trade and commerce therein. The United 
States complain of a violation of their laws within 
their own territory by parties subject to their juris- 
diction, not merely of something done by another 
government at the instigation of private parties. 

True, the conspirators were aided by discriminating 
legislation, but by their own acts here and elsewhere, 
they brought about fobidden results within the United 
States. Moreover, appellees are engaged in import- 
ing articles from a foreign country and have become 
parties to a contract, combination and conspiracy in- 
tended to restrain trade in those articles and to in- 
crease the market price within the United States. 
Such an arrangement is plainly denounced by Sec- 
tion 73 of the Wilson Tariff Act, as amended. 


Justice McReynolds criticised the bill brought 
before the Supreme Court as “confusing, diffi- 
cult to follow and an example of bad plead- 
ing.” He added that it should be recast and 
made to conform to the established rules. 

Sisal is imported in large quantities, chiefly 
for binder twine. 

The appellees in the case were three banking 
corporations doing business in New York and 
New Orleans, two Delaware corporations or- 
ganized to deal in sisal and the Comision Ex- 
portadora de Yucatan, a Mexican corporation. 
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UDSON Oak Flooring has a 
reputation for uniformity of 


quality and value. 


It satisfies 


dealers anc their cutomers right from 


the start. 


Its sales have doubled in 


the last four years and they are grow- 


ing right along. 


Write for quotations. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Offices, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


VICKSBURG, MISS. 











Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
dence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust B 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 8324 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 





Kiln Dried, Well Manu- 
factured, High Grade. 
Capacity, 250,000 feet 
er Day. 











CASING, 

BASE AND 

MOULDINGS 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 


1530-35 Oliver Bidg., 


PITTSBURGH, PA 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


ielelaleia Mtoe: toF fist Boe oF Tett at os 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Co LOUISIANA Co 
HODGE-HUNT 


Brand 


The Brand for Dealers 
Who Want Values 


The dealer who orders 
Hodge - Hunt stock gets 
good reliable quality at the 
right price. He gets well 
manufactured stock, well 
dried stock and above all 
honest values. 
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manufac- 
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Yellow Pine, Oak Flooring, 
Oak Finish and Mouldings, 
Red and Black Gum Trim 
and Tennessee Red Cedar 
Closet Lining. 


Hodge-Hunt 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, - - LOUISIANA 
& SA, 


— 
—aame 


Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress-“’Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 









































Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 








Manufacturers 
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use. A year later one of the containers was 
taken out and the butter tested, with prac- 
tically a perfect score for the tupelo firkins. 
The other containers remained in storage 
four years, when their existence was recalled 
by a notice from the warehouse. They were 
taken out. The four-year-old butter under 
expert test again produced an almost perfect 
score, and was readily sold on the Chicago 
market. Dr. von Schrenk turned the “butter 
check” over to Secretary Black, pronouncing 
the tupelo butter container experiment com- 
pleted and eminently successful. 

He then reviewed at length the studies of 
“moisture content” now being conducted 
with the codperation of Government and civil 
experts. Absence of the moisture content 
factor in the substitute materials renders a 
solution of the problem highly desirable. 
The Government has been asked to deter- 
mine what is the proper percentage of mois- 
ture in various woods, and a meeting to con- 
sider the problem was recentlv held at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. As yet much precise information is 
lacking. He told of experiments with cypress 
and tupelo, the cypress test being designed 
to determine how much moisture was ab- 
sorbed by cypress during transit from mill 
to buyer. The tupelo tests were devised to 
determine whether that wood could be pro- 
tected from undue moisture absorption by 
paper wrappings and linseed oil coatings. 
The experiments were not on sufficient scale 
to warrant positive conclusions, and would 
have to be extended, but he considered the 
results instructive and rather encouraging. 
C. S. Wiittrams—Since Dr. von Schrenk has estab- 
lished a new world record for keeping butter in tupelo 
tubs, I suggest that the association show its appre- 
ciation of this and other services rendered by him 
to its members. I happen to know that Dr. and 
Mrs. von Schrenk have been in search of a Brulot 
bowl, and that the doctor has just found a beautiful 
one in New Orleans. Therefore I move that the asso- 
ciation ask the doctor and his wife to accept the 
Brulot bowl, suitably inscribed, as a gift from the 
association. As it happens, the “butter check” just 
delivered by the doctor wili pay for the bowl and 
the express charges for its shipment to St. Louis. 

The proposal was unanimously adopted 
and Dr. von Schrenk gracefully expressed 
his thanks. 


Association Service and Spirit 


Mr. Glenn next took the floor to discuss 
the subject of association service and spirit. 
Sketching the history of trade associations 
and their development in general terms, he 
told of the Cypress association’s organization 
in 1905 by the leaders of the industry, who 
visioned codperation as the remedy for its 
then existing ailments. Under their wise 
leadership, loyalty, harmony of thought, 
unity of action and energetic spirit, the asso- 
ciation blazed new trails of trade organiza- 
tion effort, set pace and example for kindred 
organizations and brought the cypress indus- 
try to a prosperity and stability admired and 
envied by the producers of other woods. 
During all that time the legality of its activi- 
ties was never so much as challenged, either 
by the Department of Justice or by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It gave a new and 
broader meaning to the term “association 
service.” It brought its members to closer 
and friendlier association. It made the 
“cypress association spirit” famous through- 
out the country. Then came the war, with 
its unusual conditions that more or less di- 
verted attention and interest from association 
effort. Meanwhile cypress production, once 
largely centered in Louisiana, had spread to 
the east coast. New members were brought 
into the association family, but somehow 
something of the old spirit departed. Now 
it is time, he urged, to bring that spirit back, 
to restore the old unit and codperative en- 
ergy—by loyalty and aggressive action to 
recapture for the association and the indus- 


try, the commanding position won for both 
by the leaders who created the association 
and shaped its successes through so many 
years. 

Mr. Glenn’s talk made a profound impres- 
sion. It was ordered printed in full for dis- 
tribution to all members, and Vice President 
J. W. Tucker, who had succeeded Mr. Hewes 
in the chair, thanked Mr. Glenn in behalf of 
the meeting. 

R. H. Downman, one of the charter mem- 
bers, briefly discussed the early days of the 
association. The greatest mistake of its re- 
cent past, he suggested, was the let-down 
in advertising. By that act, he thought, “a 
million dollars profitably spent in printers 
ink was thrown away. I think you are suf- 
fering from it right now. It is a hard matter 
to recover. Printer’s ink is a necessity. The 
investment in it has paid us all. I urge you 
to make this a virile organization again, with 
everybody working together.” 

Mr. Glenn then brought up the matter of 
the association headquarters, urging its set- 
tlement at this meeting. “The executive com- 
mittee,” he said, “has recommended transfer 
of the office to Jacksonville. The board of 
directors has recommended it. Some of the 
new members recently enlisted came in with 
the understanding that the transfer would 
be made. Of a total membership production 
of 16,000,000 feet during the last six months, 
10,000,000 feet was produced by east coast 
mills and 4,800,000 feet by those new mem- 
bers. The uncertainty about the headquar- 
ters location should be ended now, one way 
or the other, and if the removal is voted a 
definite time should be fixed for that re- 
moval.” 

C. S. Williams said that he had voted to 
recommend the transfer as a member of the 
executive committee, with the understanding 
that the time of the removal be left to the 
members at the ensuing general meeting. 
“T now move,” he continued, “that the asso- 
ciation arrange to transfer its offices to Jack- 
sonville not later than Oct. 1 next, securing 
offices for occupancy there on that date.” 

The motion was unanimously carried, reg- 
istering what is probably the most momen- 
tous change in the association’s history. 

Election of officers was the next order of 
business. While the method was under dis- 
cussion, Mr. Glenn got the floor to move 
the nomination and immediate and = 
mous election by acclamation of C. Wil- 
liams to the presidency. His motion pate 
instantly and Mr. Tucker escorted the new 
president to the chair. 

“You have imposed a great responsibility,” 
he said, “which I will try to carry to the 
best of my ability. I don’t feel certain that 
I can do it as well as our dear old friend 
Capt. Wilbert, but I will do my best, feeling 
that I can rely upon your co6dperation. Per- 
sonally I don’t think it is possible for us to 
cooperate better than we seemingly have 
done. We have learned that we can depend 
on each other and confidence is, after all, 
the thing that makes success in this work.” 

Election of the other officers by acclama- 
tion followed. President Williams name 
Messrs. Patterson, Tucker and Wigginton a 
committee to nominate directors. Their 
nominations were given unanimous election, 
as recorded above. 

President Williams was authorized to 
draft and forward to President Calvin Cool- 
idge a resolution urging Federal flood con- 
trol, in the name of the association. 

Then came adjournment and the close of 
one of the most eventful and important ses- 
sions in the association’s history. 


Tue Forest Service telephone system in Ore- 
gon and Washington includes 9,423 miles of 
line. This system is built primarily to speed 





up action on forest fires. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Greensboro—Southard Lumber Co. 
moving to Ponce De Leon, Fla. 

Clinton—Whillock & Alexander succeeded by A. 
g, Alexander. 

ILLINOIS. Chatham—Yard formerly operated 
by Charles Moore, deceased, purchased by Lester- 
Wiley Lumber Co., of Buffalo, Ill., which will oper- 
ate under that name. 

Chicago—Madison Sash & Door Co, will move to 
Kankakee. ’ 

Chicago—F. F. Gruninger Co., changing name to 
Gruninger-Hathway Co. 


Lotus—R. L. Albin & Son sold to Lotus Grain 
& Coal Co. 

INDIANA. Angola—John Butz, estate, suc- 
ceeded by I. E. King. 

IOWA. Guernsey—H. C, Light & Son sold to 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co. 

Jefferson-—Jefferson Lumber & 
ceeded by D. Milligan Co, 

Schaller—J. A. Gray Lumber Co. purchased by 
J. R. Major, of Wichita, Kan., who will operate it 
as Major Lumber Co. 

Wellman—Wellman Lumber Co. 
Gardner & Hambright Co, 

KANSAS. Arma—Arma Lumber Co. 
by Interurban Lumber Co. 

Wilson—Weber & Co. sell lumber yard and hard- 
ware store to W. F. Magill Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA.—Jeanerette—Part of area formerly 
occupied by Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co, has 
been sold to Joseph A. Prevost Lumber Co. 

Winnfield—Colfax Lumber & Creosoting Co, suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Averett. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Rickerd Lumber Co.; 
Louis F. Burgess sells interest and retires as sec- 
retary and director. 

MINNESOTA. Harmony—C. L. Colman Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Farmers & Merchants Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Shelton—Shelton Hardware Co. 
succeeded by Heynen Lumber Co, 

NEW YORK. Cobleskill—J. J. Murphy 
purchased by Van Auken Lumber Co. 

New York—Chas, Vollmer & Co. succeeded by 
Vollmer Trim & Lumber Co. 

Wellsville—Chas. J. Vickland has sold out the 
lumber business operated under name of Hanks & 
Vickland, to L. E. Hopkins, who will continue 
with the Hanks estate under name of Hanks & 
Hopkins. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fessenden—Rogers Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Doylestown—Petit Bros. Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Petit Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Cove—Hess & Co. 
lumber yard to S. H. Weimer. 

Kerry—Green Mountain Iumber Co., sawmill and 
logging, sold to K. P. Timber Co. 

Portland—E,. S. Collins, president of Ostrander 
Railway & Timber Co., Silver Lake Railway & 
Lumber Co., and Mt. Adams Pine Co... announces 
removal of his office from 477 Pittock Block to 907 
Terminal Sales Building, 12th and Morrison streets. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kittanning—J. S. Claypool 
sold to Hastings Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Chester—D. P. Crosby has 
succeeded his brother Claude D. Crosby, as man- 
ager of the Chester Machine & Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Desdemona and Stephenville—Harris & 
Clay Lumber Co., changing name to Clay Lum- 
ber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Four Lakes 
Son; S. A. Phipps sold interest. 

Seattle—W. P. Young, woodworking, sold equip- 
ment to Buckner Woodward Co. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Gagen Lumber Co. 
has changed location of principal office from Green 
Bay to town of Piehl, with address at Gagen, Wis. 

Hartford—Collins Bros, Lumber Co, succeeded 
by Barker Lumber & Fuel Co. 

WYOMING. Basin—Noll Lumber Yard sold to 
Diamond Lumber & Hardware Co. 


Coal Co. suc- 


succeeded by 


succeeded 





yard 


have sold retail 





S. A. Phipps & 





Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Leslie Lumber & Sup- 
Ply Co., increasing capital to $1,500,000; expansion 
Program under way. Purchases manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail business of J. P. Wright at 
Camden. 

FLORIDA. Sulphur Springs—McCurdy 
Co., incorporated; old concern. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—J. N. Bray Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000; old concern. 

_ INDIANA, Chesterfield—Vasbinder Lumber Co., 
incorporated: capital, $75,000 
Dunkirk—Dunkirk Wood 

Porated. 

Frankfort—Frankfort Lumber Co., incorporated; 

200 shares, no par value, 


Lumber 


incor- 


Products Co., incor- 


IOWA. Schaller—Major Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore — American Lumber 


Corporation, incorporated: eapital, $50,000. 
Baltimore—R. E. Wood Hardwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated ; old concern; 1,000 shares, no par 
value, 
Hagerstown—W. A. 
capital, $10,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Warren—E. M. Martin Lum- 
er Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Stout Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; 112 E. Lake St. 
MISSOURI. Perryville—J. Tlapek Lumber Co., 
changing name to Kiefner Lumber Co. and increas- 
ing capital to $50,000. 


Smith & Co., incorporated; 





MONTANA. Superior—Montana Mutual Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50.000, 

NEW YORK. Carmel—Hartwell 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Jamestown—United Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; 17,500 shares; address Charles 
Lindbeck, R. F. D. 75. 

Manhattan—A. J. Gordon Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 200 shares, no par value; address 
Lillian M. Stern, 1181 Sherman Ave., New York. 

Maspeth—Elmhurst Lumber & Trim Co., increas- 
ing capital from $100,000 to $300,000, 

New York—-Hudson River Yards, incorporated; 
capital, 10,000 shares, no par value; Chadbourne, 
Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown, attorneys, 165 Broadway. 

Pawling—Colman Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
— ~ a ee address Wm. A. Cornell, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Lumber Co., 





Robersonville—Taylor Mill 


& Gin Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; lumber 
manufacture, 
OHIO. Bucyrus—Home Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $25,000; to do general retail lumber 
and building supply business. 

Cleveland—Terminal Lumber Corporation; incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; address Irving W. Jones, 
19786 Batterson, Cleveland, 

Cleveland—Parma Floor Co., 
shares. no par value. 

Cleveland—Rosenkovity-Zwick Barrel Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; to manufacture and deal 
in wood barrels of all kinds. 

_ OREGON, Marshfield—-W. J. Conrad 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Florence—New Florence 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Warren—E. M. Martin Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; old con- 
cern. 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—Poarch Bros. Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle— Hardwood Door & 
Trim Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Seattle—Lammers Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Jarvis Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000; old concern. 

Janesville—Bower City Interior Finish Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture and 
sell interior woodwork, 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Brantford—Brantford Novelties & 
3uilders’ Supplies (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
$75,000; to buy, sell and deal in novelties, toys, 
builders’ supplies, lumber and fuel, 

Fort Erie—Niagara Frontier Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; wholesale and 
retail. 

Toronto—Canadian Dimension Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.), incorporated; 320 Bay St. Has stand of 
74,000 acres of hardwoods in Haliburton County. 

Windsor—R. G. C. Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $40,000; buying and selling timber and 
timber limits. 


incorporated; 500 





Lumber 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Reed Lumber Co., opening 
at 1442 E. Van Buren §8t.; . &S & L. F. Reed, 
Props. 

ARKANSAS. Bradford—B. O. Ward Lumber 


Co. opening retail business. 

Carlsbad—R. W. Baird has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 

Compton—Oscar Peterson and John H. Peterson 
have engaged in business at Elm and Wilmington 
streets as Central Lumber Co. 

Glendora—California Novelty Chair Co. opening 
manufacturing plant, 

CALIFORNIA. Lancaster—Bruce 
has opened a retail yard. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—Bargain Lumber Co. open- 
ing retail lumber yard. 

IDAHO. Grangeville—J. D. Lyttle opening retail 
lumber yard.. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chas. B. Gorin opening 
commission lumber business at 468 Wrigley Bldg. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co. opening lumber business. 

Elberfeld—Luhring Lumber Co. 
yard, 

Frankfort—W. E. Johnson will open lumber busi- 
ness. 

Gary—Custer Lumber Co. opening retail yard. 

Indianapolis—A. E. Magill opening wholesale 
and retail lumber offices at 1111 Odd Fellows Bldg. 

KENTUCKY. Newcastle—Smith Foree Co. open- 
ing retail lumber business, 

LOUISIANA. Denham Springs—Livingston Lum- 
ber Co. opening retail lumber yard. 

Montgomery—East End Lumber 
retail business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Crawford Lumber Co., new 
concern at 7338 Woodward Ave. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Eastern Oregon Pon- 
dosa Sales Co., new wholesale concern. 

Lexington—-Lexington Lumber & Mfg. Co. start- 
ing planing mill. 


Lumber Co. 


opening retail 





Yard opening 





NEBRASKA. Central City—W. B. Shively Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. opening retail lumber and coal 
yard. 


NEW YORK. Attica—American Planing Mill & 
Woodworking Co. recently began business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Carrington—J. L. Howe will 
erect lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Marlow—Chickasaw L&mber Co. 


will open in about two weeks; erecting 125x165 
ft. lumber shed to cost $40,000. 
Shawnee—Croom Lumber Co. opening retail 


yard. . 


C—O -MISSISSIPPI Co 


GILCHRIST-FORDNEY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 







YELLOW 
PINE 


A STANDARD 
% PRODUCTS 
Se 


Sp. 












HICKORY, POPLAR, 
OAK, BEECH, GUM, 


O AND & 


> 9 
LER wor 





LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
( _ 


LONGLEAF P i n e 


HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 





: We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


MILLS AT 
Moss Point Howison Ten Mile Cedar Lake 


Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet 











All Stock is 
Grade Marked 
SPA 














Try Our 
Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


All grades, 3"° and 4" Std. Mtch. 
Edge Grain. Heart and Sap Floor- 
ing; Shed Stock; 2x4—2x6" Di- 
mension all grades S4S to S& E 
Std. lengths 10° to 24’; Timbers 
4x4" to 20x20” lengths 10° to 66’. 


Our Service Satisfies. 


WILLIAMS 
Yellow Pine Co. 







Peeled 


ModernBand Mill \. Poplarville, Piling 
at Wilco, Miss. Miss. 5” to7” tip 
Daily Capacity 10” to 16” butt 
100,000 Feet 20’ to 100’ long 
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Minimum Investment PF 
‘ and Maximum Turnover }; 


is assured when you order 
Bruce Oak Flooring in a 1 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENT [ 


with plain or quartered oak or gum finish and 
mouldings, veneer stair treads, oak wagon 
stock, oak and gum dimension stock, oak 
bridge plank and timbers, beech and gum 
flooring, cedar lumber and Ceda’line, Southern 
hardwoods, air or kiln dried. Arkansas short 
leaf Pine (Rosemary Species) smoke-dried lum- 
ber, moldings and finish. 

Freight costs less than L. C. L. Your 
stocks are kept balanced and turned 
often, with less capital investment. You 
can order from us what you need, when 
you veedit. Try a Bruce mixed Car. 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Memphis, 


enigma 


ee ee 


<~ 





on Sneed 


i 


Tennessee 


a Wae Prt oe are } 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeltiow Pine 


aad Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 








MILLS: eis 
Recher, , ae. We Solicit 
Mauldie Ark Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE | 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















Cummer Gypress Go. 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City j 
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OREGON. Albany—Dimension Lumber Co. add- 
ing equipment to sawmill. 
aes Valley—McCoy Lumber Co. starting saw- 
mill. 

Myrtle Point—F. J. & A. F. Sanders, 
= — lumber yard, of Mapleton, Ore., opening 
ranch, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Craig Lumber 
Co. opening wholesale lumber business, 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—Charles Primm, of 


Primm Lumber Co., plans establishment of plant 
to manufacture bank office and store fixtures. Will 
also operate retail lumber yard. 
Sharon—Sharon Lumber Co. opening retail yard. 
TEXAS. San Angelo—Geo, Frank Co. opening 
retail lumber yard. 
Lyford—Home Lumber & Furniture Co. recently 
began business. 


UTAH. Kaysville—Brown Lumber Co., of Og- 
den, opening yard at Kaysville. 

Salt Lake City—Julian Bamberger granted per- 
mit for lumber yard between North Temple St. 
and First North on Second West St 

VIRGINIA. Alleghaney—Dunlop Creek Lumber 
Co. started sawmill. 

Madison—E. A. Close & Son, starting a wood- 
working factory. 

WASHINGTON. Cooks—Chas. Aalvik, F. A. 
Watcher and C. A. Allen have established a saw- 
mill near here, 


WISCONSIN. Bayfield—Eli and John La Pointe 
starting lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—E. C. Plant has opened an 
office at 702 New Birks Bldg., as eastern repre- 
sentative of Kirkpatrick Lbr. Co., Toronto. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Scott’s Ferry—Walker-Jordan Lum- 
ber Co. reported planning immediate rebuilding of 
burned plant; loss about $300,000. 

Tarrytown—Mississippi Cypress Lumber Co. re- 
ported planning rebuilding of burned plant. 

West Palm Beach—Associated Steam Motors. 
Comeau Bldg., will establish plant for manufac- 
ture of steam-driven automobiles. 

Youngstown—A. Sebern reported to establish a 
sawmill in connection with a power plant now 
under construction. 

GEORGIA. Ocilla—Willis Lumber Co., of which 
John M. Willis is president, plans erecting veneer 
plant. 

Savannah—W. W. Smith, Blakely, Ga., reported 
to establish plant for production of hardwoods. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Century Furniture 
Co., D. W. Brown, secretary and treasurer, will 
build a five-story addition to cost about $75,000. 

Sault Ste. Marie—J. L. Lynch will build a saw- 
mill at Michipicoten Harbor. 


planing 





MISSISSIPPI. Purvis—D. W. Slay installing g 
——— Pe Be a svamnees in connection with 
s sawm which w give employmen 
fifty additional men. “ = (0 stem 
NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Hill Veneer 
Co. will build a $12,000 plant to replace burned 
structure, 
_ genoa A pions rebuilding sawmill 
and planing m recently destroyed by fi 
loss of $10,000. — oe 
Siler City—Chatham Sash & Door Co. will re. 
build portion of plant destroyed by fire, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Crescent Box 
Corporation, of which B. C. Tamlin is general man. 
ager, is having plans prepared for a $160,000 fac. 
tory building. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — Huntington 
Sash, Door & Trim Co. plans erection $125,009 
plant on Camden Road, including office, factory 
warehouse, lumber sheds, boiler house, dry sheds 
and dry kilns. 

WISCONSIN. West Allis—Acme Pattern Works 
building a $19,000 addition to plant. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Kincardine—F. E,. Coombe Furniture 
Co. erecting extension to factory; cost, $30,000, 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Bearden—Fire destroyed three dry 
kilns at the Jordan Lumber Co.’s plant with a 
loss of about $50,000. 

Helena—Veneer plant and sheds of Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co, destroyed by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Riverside—Cresmer 


Mfg. Co., 
loss by fire in millwork plant, $150,000. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Gibbons Box Factory, loss 
by fire, $100,000. 
INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Builders 


Supply Co., loss by fire. 


MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Maryland Lumber & 
Millwork Corporation, loss by fire 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Junius—Atlas Lumber Co., 


Rock Hill—Reck Hill 


loss by fire, including grain and coal elevator, 
$100,000. 
WASHINGTON. Centralia—R. M. Shaver, saw- 


mill burned, loss $15,000. 

Hoquiam—North Western Lumber Co., sawmill, 
warehouse and contents burned; loss, $10,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. London—Mitchell Cooperage, loss by 
fire, $20,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—George 
yard destroyed by fire. 


Tisdale’s lumber 





DENNIS BERNARD HUSSEY, founder of 
the Hussey Tie Co. and the Hussey-Hobbs 


Tie Co., of St. Louis, Mo.. and the Houston 
Wood Preserving Co., of Houston, Texas, of 
which he was the active head until he was 
forced to relinquish his duties last fall on 
account of ill health, died at his home in St. 
Louis on May 13, after a lingering sickness. 
He was 63 years old. Mr. Hussey had been 
confined to his home most of the time since 
ill health overtook him. He had been slowly 
sinking, and the end had been expected almost 
daily for weeks, but his death was none the 
less a shock to his family and associates, as 
well as his many friends among tie producers 
and railroad officials. 

The death of Mr. Hussey ends a long career, 
and an honored one, in railroad construction 
and tie production fields. He was one of the 
largest operators in ties in the Southwest, 
and was regarded as an unusually able busi- 
ness man. Honesty in his dealings as buyer 
and seller of cross ties was the keynote of his 
success. 

D. B. Hussey was born in Virginia Sept. 28, 
1863. His railroad experience began in 1886, 
when he became superintendent of bridges and 
buildings for the Mobile & Birmingham rail- 
road and later held similar positions with 
other roads. Mr. Hussey first became a gen- 
eral tie and timber contractor in 1895, his 
early experience in railroad construction and 
operating work enabling him better to serve 
the railroads in his new calling. The Hussey 
Tie Co. was organized in 1917 and the Hussey- 
Hobbs Tie Co. somewhat later. When the 
National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers was organized in 1919, Mr. Hussey was 
a charter member and gave of his time and 
money to start the association on the road to 
success. His son, R. E. Hussey, was the as- 
sociation’s first secretary. 

Surviving Mr. Hussey are his widow, daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. L. Bailey of New York, and three 
sons, Robert E., Nolen L. and J. Edward 
Hussey. 


GEORGE BISHOP SUDWORTH, chief den- 
drologist of the United States Forest Service, 
dean of the forestry profession in this coun- 
try and distinguished authority on American 
trees, died at his Chevy Chase, . home 
May 10 after a very brief illness. Mr. Sud- 
worth had served continuously with the Forest 
Service, the old Division of Forestry and the 
Bureau of Forestry which preceded it for 
nearly 41 years. He was first appointed in 








1886. He was by far the oldest member of 
the Forest Service in point of service. Mr. 
Sudworth was the author of a large number 
of publications on dendrology and other phases 
of forestry. One of the most important of his 
contributions was the Check List of the For- 
est Trees of the United States, first issued in 
1898 and reissued in a completely revised 
edition recently. His work in dendrology was 
based on wide exploration, and on his intimate 
knowledge of the chief forest regions of the 
United States, many of whjch he traversed on 
foot. Since 1904 Mr. Sudworth had directed 
the dendrological work of the Forest Service. 
He was born in Wisconsin in 1864, where he 
attended country schools. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1885 and after 
a year of service as instructor in the Michigan 
Agricultural College was appointed a botanist 
in the Federal service. 


NEWTON DUCKWORTH, aged 84, veteran 
lumberman of Crawfordsville, Ind., died at his 
home in that city on Saturday morning, May 
7, following an operation for cataract. Mr. 
Duckworth was a native of Kentucky and 
moved to Crawfordsville with his parents in 
1852, living there all the rest of his life. 
Early in life he entered the employ of the 
Boots & Canine planing mill and a few years 
later, with his two brothers, started a con- 
tracting business in which they were very 
successful. In 1887, in partnership with D. C. 
Smith, he founded the Smith & Duckworth 
Lumber Co., under which name the business 
is still conducted. Mr. Smith died three years 
ago. In 1906 Mr. Duckworth’s son. Harry W.. 
entered the business and the father retired 
from active participation. The present firm 
consists of H. W. Duckworth and F. P. Me- 
Nutt, the latter having also entered the firm 
in 1906. The son is the only survivor, Mr. 
Duckworth’s only other surviving relative, a 
sister, having by a sad coincidence, died on 
the same day as her brother. 


RICHARD COCKE JONES, 37 years of age, 
secretary-general manager of Gamble Brothers 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., died on May 16 
at the Baptist Hospital in that city after an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Jones was the 
youngest son of the late Capt. Steven E. 
Jones. He was graduated from Princeton 


University and served as first lieutenant of 
the 5th Engineers in France during the war. 
Later he was aid to Maj. Gen. Wittenmeyer, 
commander of the Seventh division. He is 
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survived by his widow and two children, two 
sisters and three brothers. One brother, Hunt 
Jones, has been connected with the lumber 
pusiness for a number of years, for a time 
with the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., and later 
with the Henry County Lumber Co., at Emi- 
nence, Ky. 


JOHN McKECHNIE, lumberman of Durham, 
Ont., died recently in his 70th year. He was 
a native of Scotland and went to Canada in 
1856 with his parents. In 1866 John Mc- 
Kechnie entered the McKechnie store which 
had been started by his sister when the family 
first went to Durham. Later a mill site was 
secured near Durham and a sawmill erected, 
which under Mr. McKechnie’s direction en- 
joyed a successful career until 1895, when it 
was destroyed by fire. A sawmill at Glen- 
roadin was also acquired by the McKechnie 
interests and is still in the family. 


w. H. GILLIGAN, SR., aged 86, former 
prominent lumberman of northern Wisconsin, 
died at his home at Rhinelander, Wis., on May 
11. Mr. Gilligan at one time operated a large 
sawmill at Rhinelander and he was also active 
in the city affairs. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons, William and John, of 
Rhinelander, and one daughter, Mrs. Katherine 
Bischoff, Ashland, Wis. 


ISAAC B. LENNAN, 84 years old, for 40 
years prominent in the lumber business at 
Minneapolis, Minn., died in that city Friday, 
May 13, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
J. C. Fifield. Born at Oldtown, Me., Mr. Len- 
nan went to Minneapolis in 1884 and at once 
entered the lumber business. He is survived 
by two daughters, Mrs. Fifield and Miss Flor- 
ence Lennan, both of Minneapolis. 


W. T. PERGUSON, president of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
a lumberman for 45 years, died in that city 
of pneumonia on May 17, four days after his 
eightieth birthday. He 
became ill on May 12, 


the day before his 
birthday, but pre- 
viously had been ac- 


tive in business, going 
daily to his office in 
the Arcade Building, 
Mr. Ferguson had been 
engaged in the lumber 





business since he or- 
ganized the Frost & 
THE LATE 


W. T. PFERGUSON 





Ferguson Lumber Co. 
at Genoa, Ark., in 1882. 
He was long associated 


with his’ brother-in- 
law, the late William 
Buchanan of Texark- 


ana, one of the largest 
saw-mill operators in 
the South. Mr. Fergu- 
son himself had exten- 
sive saw-mill and 
other interests besides 
that of the St. Louis 
company. For a man of his age, Mr. Fergu- 
son was unusually active. Of recent years he 
spent much of his time traveling, invariably 
going by automobile because of his love of 
the open. When in St. Louis he was always 
to be found at his desk. 

William Thomas Ferguson was born in 
Bowie County, Texas, May 13, 1847, the son 
of Joseph and Margarette (Johnson) Fergu- 
son, and was educated in the common schools. 
When the Civil War broke out, he was but 
15 years old, but he joined the Confederate 
ranks, and saw 18 months of service in that 
Struggle. At the close of the war, he took 
up farming, and for five years followed that 
pursuit. In 1882, he organized the Frost & 
Ferguson Lumber Co. and the E. W. Frost 
Lumber Co. of Bodcaw, La., which was later 
incorporated as the Bodcaw Lumber Co. of 
Stamps, Ark., of which Mr. Ferguson was 
vice-president. In 1893, he organized the 
Kress City Lumber Co., of Kress City, Ark., 
of which he was president, and in 1894, the 
Pine Woods Lumber Co., of Spring Hill, La.. 
of which he was vice-president. He also was 
active in the organization of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railroad, one of the Buchanan prop- 
erties. The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. was 
organized at Texarkana in 1893 as a co-part- 
hership between Mr. Ferguson and the late 
William Buchanan. In 1897, the offices of the 
company were removed to St. Louis, where 
Mr. Ferguson since resided. The co-partner- 
Ship referred to was ended in 1922, when the 
company was incorporated under the laws of 
Missouri, with Mr. Ferguson as president. 

r. Ferguson is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Ferguson; a sister, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Buchanan, of Texarkana; a daughter, 
Mrs. N. P. Sanderson, of Texarkana, and two 
Sons, J. W. and J..D. Ferguson, president and 
Vice-president respectively of the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis. A nephew, W. F. Kirby, 
S associate justice of the Supreme Court of 





Arkansas and a former United States Senator 
from that State, and a niece, who was Miss 
Lucile Sanderson is married to Morris Shep- 
pard, United States Senator from Texas. 


JOHN D. CRAIG, 65 years old, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of the Fresno Planing 
Mill Co., Fresno, Calif., died in that city, on 
May 3. Mr. Craig was born at Vevay, Ind., 
Sept. 25, 1862. He was engaged in the car- 
penter trade at Vevay until 1882, when he 
went to Fresno. After engaging for a time 
in that and other lines, he became a mill- 
worker in 1904, and in 1909 became identified 
with the Fresno Planing Mill Co. 


EDGAR F. SMITH, 42 years old, a repre- 
sentative of the Kirby Lumber Co., at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., died there May 8. Mr. Smith was 
born at Meridian, Tex., July 28, 1885. He be- 
came connected with the Kirby Lumber Co. at 
Houston, Tex., in 1911, and continued with that 
concern until 1919, when he engaged in the 
oil business. He returned to the Kirby serv- 
ice in 1922. 


WILLIAM E. BULLINGTON, 76-year old 
lumberman and business man of Woodruff, 
S. C., died at his home the morning of May 9 
after a two-year illness. He is survived by 
= widow, three daughters, one son and two 
sisters. 


ALBIN E. ANDERSON, 31 years old, man- 
ager of the Hayward Lumber Co., Watson- 
ville, Calif., died at his home there on April 
28. Mr. Anderson was born at Chusalar, Calif. 
During the world war he served in the Navy. 


JAMES WEST, aged 45, a lumberman of 
Essex, Ky., died at his home there on May 15 
after an illness of several months. A widow 
and six children survive. Mr. West had been 
a sawmill operator in the Essex section for a 
number of years. 


Trouble and Litigation 


Burrato, N. Y., May 16.—The lumber firm of 
Flierl & Middleton, (Inc.) has called a meeting of 
creditors, at which a statement of affairs will be made 
with a view to obtaining an extension of time suffi- 
cient to pay debts in full. A statement of the com- 
pany says that assets are in excess of liabilities, but 
cannot be immediately converted into cash. The com- 
pany is said to have become involved because of 
claims against contractors. The members are Fred 
A. Flierl and James H. Middleton. 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 14.—On behalf of the 
Wheeler-Olmstead Co., of Portland, J. E. Wheeler, 
president of the Telegram Publishing Co., Thursday 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. There was 
no schedule of assets and liabilities, which under the 
bankruptcy law must be filed in ten days. he com-, 
pany has extensive properties in Klamath County. 
Mr. Wheeler is associated in this organization with 
Emory Olmstead, former president of the North- 
western National Bank. 





MENOMINEE, Micu., May 17.—David E. Crawford, 
lumberman of Marinette, Wis., who brought suit 
against sixty insurance companies in connection with 
the fire which destroyed his village of Cedar River, 
Mich., in June 1925, has settled with the companies 
for about half the sum he was asking. He was try- 
ing to collect $132,725 on 101 policies. He had a 
test suit in progress in circuit court here against the 
Norwich Insurance Society. The settlement followed 
a conference between his attorneys and those for the 
insurance companies at Chicago. He had claimed a 
total loss of $245,000 in the Cedar River fire. He 
was acquitted by a jury in circuit court here on an 
arson charge in connection with the fire and then 
brought suit against the insurance companies when 
they refused to settle on his policies. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—United States District 
Judge Davis yesterday approved the composition offer 
in the settlement of the claims against the defunct 
New Mexico Tie & Lumber Co. and its holding com- 
pany, the Sacramento Tie & Lumber Co. Under the 
terms of the settlement, which has been accepted by 
all creditors and sanctioned by the referee, a cash 
payment of 5 percent to all unsecured creditors and 
75 percent in preferred stock of the Sacramento Tie 
& ‘Lumber Co. Employes who hold secured claims 
will receive 60 per cent in cash. , 

The settlement also provides that George C. Griffith 
and Robert Lee Hedges, secured creditors, who hold 
a $40,000 chattel mortgage against the New Mexico 
concern, will waive their claims and receive $85,000 
of preferred stock in the reorganized company, re- 
leasing all of the capital stock in the Sacramento 
concern held by them as security for their claims. 
J. H. Hines, president of the companies, will also 
accept stock in the reorganized company in lieu of 
his claim for $46,000. The companies went into 
bankruptcy last November, with liabilities of $180,000, 
of which $70,000 was unsecured claims, 


DurING January, 1927, there were imported 
into New Zealand, 254,952 feet of oak lumber, 
says a report from Consul General W. L. 
Lowrie, Wellington. More than 85 per cent of 
this oak came from Japan, presumably from 
Hokkaido. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Hand to mouth buying 


is the order of the day in all lines of 
business, lumber not excepted. The 
tendency is more marked than ever. 
That means the producer must be 
equipped to give better service than 
ever. 


The first step for the manufac- 
turer is adequate financing. That 


is our business. We have a long 
and creditable record. Consult us 
before your banker crowds you. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
SO7STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK. 80G. 


LOS ANGELES 
BARTLETT BLOG. 








Fir 
Spruce 
Cedar 


Idaho 
White 


/ PACIFIC 
‘COAST 
LUMBER 


Pondosa Pine 


Pine Cal. White Pine 
Factory Plank Cal. Sugar Pine 
a Specialty 


Redwood. 
Get our prices. 










W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO., 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 
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SERVICE 


Is Our Specialty 
SCHWAGER - KARLEN LUMBER CO. 


818-19-20 White Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Eastern Representatives:— 
Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
1001 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Browne Lockridge & Bryan Frank H. Goldey, 


Grand Central Ter’ 1619 Bankers Trust Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ARGE stocks on hand Nene, 
quick service to our custom- 
Try us on your next order. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 


a Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. wal 
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A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


2x4 


The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension send 
us your order. We specialize in 
2x4 No. | and No. 2 Common, 
S4S, manufactured from Upland 
timber. We can quickly handle 
orders for straight cars of 16’ 


and 18’ stock. 


Pacific States 
Tas” Lumber Co. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg , Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P.O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 





West Coast 


HEMLOCK 














We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
Car Material. 








When You Think Lumber 
THINK "HANSEN-NIEDER” 


We turn discouraging in- 
quiries into orders. 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co. INC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 




















CALIFORNIA ee 














Sugar < 
Shop and Selects 


Kent Lumber Company 


461 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


“me PINE, @® 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


‘Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 14.—Organization of a Tacoma Hoo-Hoo 
Club will be started next week by a committee from 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. The decision to or- 
ganize one was made yesterday at the regular meet- 
ing of the lumbermen’s club. S. S. Waterman, chair- 
man of the committee on formation of a Hoo-Hoo 
club, announced advance applications from forty pros- 
pective members. The committee recommended that 
the club be formed as a junior lumbermen’s club. 
This proposal met with considerable opposition, and 
it was decided that the older club assist with the or- 
ganization, but that the new club not be tied up 
with the Lumbermen’s club in any way. 

John Dower, as chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the National Retail con- 
vention, reported some changes in the program. The 
excursion to Victoria, planned for Aug. 28, has 
been cancelled, and the convention will adjourn Aug. 
27. Mr. Dower also announced that no exhibits will 
be held during the cenvention, in deference to the 
retailers’ resolution adopted last year at New Or- 
leans. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., who has returned from New York, 
Chicago and Washington, made a brief talk. Maj. 
Griggs urged closer coéperation among western lumber- 
men, told of the value of the recent curtailment in 
shipments to the eastern market and discussed the 
National Chamber of Commerce meeting at which he 
was reélected a director. He said the raising of the 
$1,000,000 advertising fund by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was one of the most im- 
portant projects ever put over by the industry. 

Selection of Tacoma as the manufacturing head- 
quarters for the Guys From Mars Co., a new toy 
manufacuring concern, was announced here this week 
by S. R. Manard, president of the company. The 
“Guys From Mars” are novelty dolls manufactured 
from 3-ply veneer with interchangeable heads, bodies 
and limbs. Mr. Manard has been “manufacturing the 
toys at different Coast cities for several years. 

The garage, dry sheds, office and blacksmith shop 
of the Patterson Mill Co., of Puyallup, were wiped 
out by fire last Monday night. The main plant was 
not damaged. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


May 14.—Practically all logging camps of this dis- 


trict are operating at about 75 percent capacity. 
Prices are firm: 

No. 3 No. 2 No. 1 
I rare a a nae Sia a a weed eect $12 $18 $24 
RR re ee ee eee 13 19 30 
CeGee, COMP PUM occ cceccs $14 to $18. 


Hemlock, camp run......... $9. 


Mill production is still curtailed, to about 90 per- 
cent capacity. 


Spokane, Wash. 


May 14.—-Last week’s warmer temperature, little 
or no rain and considerable wind has been ideal for 
rapid drying of lumber, and considerable quantities 
are now being shipped or are going into the piles to 
fill out the badly broken mill stocks. Orders and 
shipments this week show little variation, and prices 
remain firm. 

Arrangements have been made to sell two thou- 
sand acres of State timber on the north fork of the 
Clearwater River on Big Island. Minimum figure is 
$200,000, the fact that logging will be difficult hav- 
ing been taken into consideration. Only white pine 
and cedar may be cut. 

The J. Neils Lumber Co. is starting the construc- 
tion of six miles of lumber railroad to connect with 
the Great Northern about a mile west of Corum, Mont. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May 14.—A sudden flurry in ship chartering fore- 
casts a rather busy export trade in California lumber. 
Several bottoms have been fixed for Japan, Australia 
and the United Kingdom at rates which have a ten- 
dency to increase slightly. The foreign movement 
during the last fifteen days, while nearly normal, was 
below that of earlier in the year. 

Col. William B. Greeley, United States forester, 
was speaker at the graduation exercises at the Uni- 
versity of California, of which he is a graduate. On 
a trip through the redwood district he was accompa- 
nied by C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


es 


Association will hold its regular directors’ meeting 
Friday, the first since resumption of production by a 
number of member mills. 


Portland, Ore. 


May 14.—The heavy run on hemlock logs continues 
and gives promise of increasing. During April, close 
to 5,000,000 feet of hemlock logs was shipped from 
the Columbia River, the bulk of them going to Japan, 
Hemlock log prices are gradually stiffening and are 
now at $12 top. Japan is buying some fir lumber, but 
the Chinese market is closed by the revolution. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


May 14.—Bids on the first unit of Indian timber 


to be sold this year were opened May 138 at Klamath 
Agency. William Bray, president Braymill White 


* Pine Co., was high bidder at $8 on pine, $3 on fir 


and incense cedar, and $1.50 for miscellaneous spe- 
cies. This tract consists of 20,000,000 feet, a short 
distance from the Southern Pacific. Bids were made 
by the Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. and the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co. The successful bid equals the highest 
price ever paid for Klamath pine. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 16.—A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is to be held 
May 24, at the City Club. George E. Lippincott, 
Vicegerent Snark, says there are now about fifty local 
Hoo-Hoo. Charles J. Olsen, president Eastern Lum: 
ber Salesmen’s Association; J. Frederick Martin and 
J. L. Buckley, of the staff of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association; Edward F. Magee, past pres: 
ident Lumbermen’s Exchange, Frank K. Gillingham, 
David Kay, W. D. D. Smith, treasurer Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, E. C. Strong, 
and Harry Howden have joined. 

At a parade of two thousand work horses and 
ponies held today, honors in the lumber division were 
awarded to the Ellwood Allen Lumber Co. 

E. C. Strong, in charge of the Philadelphia office 
of the Forest Lumber Co., said that oak flooring 
manufacturers had advanced prices $10 to $15 during 
the last ten days, and that further increases are in 
sight. The bulk of the near future supply, he said, 
will be from the Appalachian regions. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 16.—Sentiment is growing more optimistic 
as a result of large bookings and improving inquiry. 
Line yards are coming into the market more freely 
for stock for immediate requirements. Mill ship- 
ments are running about normal. New construc- 
tion over this territory is attaining a substantial 
volume. Improvement in demand for timbers con- 
tinues. Substantial shipments of box and crating 
stock are being made, and these grades are advane- 
ing. All northern pine items are firm. 

The market in Wisconsin hardwoods is developing 
considerable activity as a result of the elimination 
of competition from southern points. Hardwood 
flooring was advanced $5 last week. 

The Harvey Lumber Co. at Carlton, Minn. has 
disposed of its stock to the Lee Lumber Co., leaving 
only one yard at that place. 

The Hawthorne Lumber Co. has sold its business 
at Hawthorne, Wis., to Walto Anderson. 

The Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club wound up its series 
of semi-monthly luncheons at the Androy Hotel, Su- 
perior, last Monday. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 17.—Seasonable weather is enabling farmers 
to complete their seeding. The lateness of the sea- 
son may limit the time for building construction, of 
which a large volume is contemplated. The season is 
about two weeks late. With so much moisture in the 
ground, there is promise of very good crops, provided 
the Northwest has average growing weather from 
now on; and lumbermen hope that there will be @ 
large and increasing movement of lumber to the farm- 
ing community. The tendency toward diversification 
has increased the need for additional buildings. Lum- 
bermen are convinced that heavy farm building will 
be undertaken immediately after crops are in. 

Opinions as to prospects were given by several lum- 
bermen visitors last week. O. I. Grotte, of the 
Grotte-Peterson Lumber Co., of Grafton, N. D., said 
earlier estimates were being turned into orders. Mar- 
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tin Nelson, of the Nelson Bros. Co., of Canby, Minn., 
said the soil is in excellent condition, and there is 
more optimism. Frank Pexa, of Pexa & Janutka, re- 
tailers, Montgomery, Minn., said business is quiet, 
with prospects of becoming better when the crops ar 
further advanced. . 

With improvement in weather, there has been a 
quickening in eastern yard trade, according to S. L. 
Boyd, who represents the B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.). 
He has just returned from a trip to eastern markets. 
Mr. Boyd’s observations were that there is a good 
volume of business ahead. 


New Orleans, La. 


May 16.—Bookings registered moderate decline for 
the week, with the exeception of cypress, which by 
local accounts maintained, and perhaps surpassed by a 
slight margin, the sales volume of the preceding 
week. Southern pine orders were of smaller volume 
and the call for hardwoods was described as quieter. 
The southern pine condition is explained by some ob- 
servers as a flood reaction. Large supplies of lumber 
for emergency flood fighting helped to swell the 
bookings of the preceding fortnight. Now, with the 
flood crest moving into lower Louisiana, that emer- 
gency call has tapered off. It is believed that a 
little later, when the overflowed territory is cleared 
of water and rehabilitation begins on large scale, large 
quantities of lumber will be required. Elsewhere, 
demand for pine is rated fair, if not as active as 
it might be, and prices are reported well held. The 
reported decline in hardwood orders is attributed to 
the sharp price advances, which have, it is believed, 
checked buying. Since the curtailment of hardwood 
production has not been exaggerated, and additional 
mills in the western Atchafalaya basin are now men- 
aced by overflow, it is believed here that the trade 
will resume active purchases as soon as it checks 
up on the situation. Meanwhile prices are reported 
holding at the recent advances. Two featurable 
changes are mentioned: An increasing call for 
38-inch B&better pine flooring—which may be the 
result of reported increases of quotations on hard- 
wood flooring, and a marked gain in the sales of 
tidewater tupelo, which apparently is due to increase 
of sap gum quotations. The tupelo items most wanted 
are trim and finish, and the suddenly improved call 
has sent quotations up $7 to $10. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 16.—Permits reached another high peak this 
week, and dealers were busy figuring estimates. Re- 
tailers found a stiff buying market. Several large in- 
quiries were out in which Mississippi longleaf pine 
has been specified by the architect, a new departure 
for specifications. A good many jobs have listed 
straight No. 1 dimension, and in some instances long- 
leaf No. 2 common instead of No. 2 and better short- 
leaf. Demand has been heavy for heavy joists, 
2xl4-inch by 22- to 26-foot and up to 3x6-inch, up to 
26-foot long. There were a good many orders this 
week for special setting of timbers and joists. Heart 
specification and long lengths, as well as wider width 
joists, brought fancy prices. One dealer paid $60 
for 2x14-inch 26 foot and took Rosemary pine. Short 
length 2x4’s proved to be the weakest items on the 
list. Ordinarily 2x4-inch, 9 foot sells in this section 
to good advantage, but a low price of $19 was quoted 
recently. Random length 2x4-inch started off around 
$21 Monday. There were not many takers at any 
figure; 2x6- and 2x8-inch went begging; 2x10- and 
2x12-inch were in limited demand. No. 3 common 
lx4-inch longleaf flooring sold up to $15.50, while 
shortleaf stuck around the $14 basis. No. 3 common 
1x6-inch sheathing stock and 1x6-inch S2S&CM were 
in demand. Green lath kept on the $4.50 basis, and 
there were not many buyers. Quotations of $4.75 on 
kiln dried were considered too high. No. 2 lath sold 
as low as $2.75. Oak flooring took another climb, 
average advance within fifteen days being $14.50. Talk 
of substituting other flooring can be heard, but con- 
tractors agree that oak will get first call. Weather 
conditions are fine and mills are running full time. 
Export demand is reported good, and the mills have 
heavy bookings for overseas. 

The Ingham-Burnett Lumber Co., Allison, Ala., an- 
nounces the opening of its new mill May 15. This 
plant takes the place of the one destroyed by storm 
some months ago. The Allison and Eutaw plants 
are both rebuilt, and with the Fouke mill going the 
firm has full capacity for the first time in almost a 
year. 

V. P. Childress, for many years sales manager of 
the Lathrop Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., announces the 
opening of offices for the sale and purchase of lum- 
ber, in Central Park. 


rica s Lumber Centers an THE COLUMBIA VALLEY — 


H. S. Leonard, formerly Birmingham representative 
of the Piedmont Co., of Hickory, N. C., has removed 
to Mariana, Fla. 

The Birmingham Fabricated Co., manufacturers of 
molding, has completed its new plant and is now in 
full operation at Boyles, or Vanderbilt Station. 


Jackson, Miss. 


May 16.—Southern pine flooring is in much better 
demand and in position to command a higher price. 
Low grade oak flooring has advanced considerably. 
All the pine manufacturers in this section reported a 
steady movement of their planing mill products last 
week, with Nos. 2 and 3 decidedly in the lead, the 
8- and 10-inch No. 3 showing signs of an advance. 
Dimensions has been in quite active demand, and 
shipments have been only fair, due to bad weather. 
Inquiries have increased materially, and a number of 
mills reported orders at nice premiums with a speci- 
fied date of shipment to be guaranteed, indicating 
that there is not much lumber in consuming sections. 

While attending the Mississippi forestry commission 
meeting here last week, D. H. Foresman, general man- 
ager Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss., told 
of many recent improvements at the company’s opera- 
tion. It has just finished installing three new kilns, 
120 feet long with double track. These will kilndry 80 


to 85 percent of total production, which is 250,000 feet | 


daily. A new 600-horsepower boiler has been installed, 
and new fuel house constructed. 

Lee Weatherby, Georgetown, Miss., suffered a very 
severe wound last week from a falling branch. 

Earle Williams, assistant sales manager Finkbine 
Lumber Co., is on a visit to company interests in 
California. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 17.—The continued advance of hardwoods, 
especially oak flooring, and the situation in eastern 
spruce lath, occupied most attention of lumbermen 
last week. There has not been an unusual demand 
for hardwoods, but supplies have been light and 
price lists completely upset because of flood condi- 
tions in many mill centers. In some instances the 
advance in hardwoods has been as much as $15 and 
the end is not yet, according to distributers. There 
are some complaints from retail yards in the city 
proper that business has been slow of late, but 
suburban yards report a good run of business and 
some of these reports have reflected in a fairly sub- 
stantial buying movement, especially in fir. Mills 
are sending fir to this market in just about large 
enough quantities to keep things going nicely. There 
is no question that some distributers have large 
stocks of fir in storage, but most of them are very 
glad to have it and feel that it will come in very 
handy a little later on. 

The first suggestion that vacation time is approach- 
ing comes with announcement of the Nylta Club that 
it will close up shop for the summer after next Fri- 
day night’s meeting. Professor George A. Garratt 
will address the club on “Boxes and Crates.” 

A committee of five building engineers, who spent 
ten days on the Pacific coast as guests of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau in order to study Pacific hem- 
lock, recently returned with glowing accounts of their 
trip and best of all with a good word for that wood. 
The engineers one and all announced that they would 
approve the wood for building uses in New York, 
and declared they had been in error heretofore in 
comparing the western variety of the wood with 
its eastern rival. The engineers are Edwin Wilkin- 
son, representing Brooklyn; A. B. Comins, Richmond; 
Richard J. Brown, Queens; Thomas Heatley, Bronx; 
Rollin C. Bastress, Manhattan. All are _ technical 
assistants to the superintendents of buildings in their 
respective boroughs. 

L. P. Galt, well known in lumber circles of the 
Metropolitan district, recently was added to the sales 
staff of Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Galt was formerly with the Christy Lum- 
ber Co. 

Joseph S. 
Cutler 
sales 
Co. 

Charles Grosskurth, head of A. P. Bigelow & Co., 
Long Island City retailer, will sail June 16 with a 
party of 125 persons for Germany. Mr. Grosskuth 
will be accompanied by his wife and they will visit 
his birthplace at Osnabruck, Germany. Mr. Gross- 
kurth left his native land in 1889 and this is his 
first return voyage. 

Andrew H. Dykes, first vice president New York 
Rotary Club, will sail shortly with a party of Ro- 
tarians for Ostend, Belgium, where the Rotary Inter- 
national will be held, beginning May 25. 


Nash yesterday became associated with 
& Redman (Inc.). Mr. Nash was recently 
representative for the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber 
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D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe : 


25 Years’ Exnerience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


Timber Estimating 
Logging Engineering 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 


References by Permission 
J. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 
W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
f Company, Portland, Ore. 
EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, Ill. 
B. McLEOD, Vice President, Hammond Lumber 
Company, Portland,’ Ore. 


























Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Western Weod Products Co., Builders Building 


Old 
Growth 











r 
Soft Yellow 


FIR 








Flooring Finish SPRUCE 
Siding Moulding CEDAR 
Ceiling Thick Clears HEMLOCK 
Factory & Industrial Stock WESTERN 
Try us on your next order. PINE 





SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CO. 
L Portland, Oregon 











Surface Measure 


| ESTIMATOR 


Anew publicnice covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
els, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
ames, etc ,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (454 x 6%"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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 CALIFoRNIa CO 
—— White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 

Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 

Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











OUR SPECIALTY 
Mixed Car Loadings 


AS White Pine 
: £ OX Sugar Pine 
ca. Redwood 


Embracing all manufactured products therefrom. 


Car shippers of White Pine Mouldings, Siding. 
Sesh, Door and Cabinet Work. 


CHICAGO LUMBER 
COMPANY OF 
WASHINGTON 


MiLLS — SALES OFFICE — YARDS 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



















. B. Hewes, C.D. Terwilliger 
naan President Sec.-Treas. & 
W. T. Virgin, Gen. Mgr. 

Vice-President ¥, E. Walker, 
R. H. Downman — 

J. W. McWilliams . 


CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 
BOX, SHOP AND 
CLEARS 
We invite your inquiries and orders. 
Clover Valley 
Lumber Co., citironma 








CALIFORNIA 7 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 
FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London G tee Building, : 

360 North Michigan Avenu, t Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, : : Omaha 
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Toronto, Ont. 


May 16.—The lumbermen of New Brunswick re- 
cently made representations to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, asking that if reduced freight rates on in- 
ternational traffic can not be brought about by ar- 
rangement between the railway companies, the mat- 
ter be placed in the hands of the Railway Board. 

The Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation has written the minister of the interior, 
Ottawa, asking him to reconsider the question of 
the removal of the Forest Products Laboratories from 
Montreal to Ottawa. 

The date of the annual midsummer outing of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association, at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., has now been settled for June 28-29. 

The A. E. Gordon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
has bought the season’s output of Frank Blais, Amos., 
Que., amounting to some 5,000,000 feet of spruce 
and jack pine, and has also bought the 1927 cut 
of spruce of G. M. French, Mink Lake, Ont. 

Col. P. C. McGillivray, managing director Domin- 
ion Timbers (Ltd.), Toronto, returned recently from 
a two months’ business trip to the Coast. The com- 
pany opened an office at Vancouver. 

J. B. LeBel, of Sarnia, Ont., who recently re- 
turned from a visit to the Pacific coast, has joined 
his father, E. A. LeBel, of Sarnia, in the wholesale 
lumber business. 

Loren L. Brown, of the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co., Vancouver, and former British Columbia Lum- 
ber Commissioner for the East, returned recently to 
the Coast after an extended business trip to Europe. 

James H. Smith, of Smith & Tyrer, timber mer- 
chants, Liverpool, England, was in Toronto recently. 

T. A. Paterson, general manager Mickle, Dyment 
& Son, Toronto, who recently underwent an opera- 
tion, is making good progress. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 17.—There is a fair volume of both industrial 
and yard trade. The uncertainty due to the coal 
strike continues to operate as a drag on the market 
in western Pennsylvania. Wholesalers report in- 
quiries as well as actual business keeping up well, 
and retailers feel that with the weather once set- 
tled there will be a good trade. Continued rains 
have been hampering business. considerably. Nearly 
all orders continue to be for rush shipment. Flood 
conditions in the South have so affected the hardwood 
situation that many of the hardwood mills, both 
North and South, have withdrawn from the market 
until prices become stabilized at the higher levels 
expected on account of shortages. Southern pine 
and the white pines seem to be maintaining the 
slight recent advances. Shipments are not as prompt 
as they were for a few weeks. Nearly all items of 
Appalachian hardwoods are very active. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 17.—With more or less success, $42 base 
continues to be asked for eastern spruce frames, but 
easy schedules are $2 less. Random spruce is firmer 
but not quotably changed. Bone dry spruce covering 
boards are very hard to find. There is no change 
in the prices of lath and demand is quiet. Both 
eastern and western makes of shingles keep very 
firm. Pacific coast lumber of all kinds now looks 
firm. Sales of ordinary schedules of 2-inch dressed 
fir for mill shipment at $38 ship’s tackle, and of 
square lumber at $34, have been reported. This is 
the high range for fir prices this year. The oak 
flooring market is excited; manufacturers are asking 
prices that no one here will pay as yet. Maple 
and birch floorings show no special change. Southern 
pine flooring is quiet and the tone of the market is 
easy. There are some concessions from the recog- 
nized quotations on Idaho white pine. There is much 
inquiry for hardwood lumber but the situation is 
such that wholesalers say they hardly know what to 
ask. 

Some of the shrewdest wholesalers express confi- 
dence that spruce lath will go no lower than $6.50 
for 1%-inch and they are buying for forward de- 
livery at this price. Lath from the Coast seem to 
be attracting more attention of late. The 15-inch 
western hemlock lath are selling fairly well at $5.25 
@ 5.50 c.i.f., while offers of eastern spruce lath 
of the same width at $7.50 for rail delivery are arous- 
ing little interest. 

The Woodstock Lumber Co. has begun operations 
at its Eagle Lake mill. 


The Massachusetts Lumber & Box Co. has begun > 


business here. The officers are Thomas A. Tilton, 
Weston, president; Eugene H. Tilton, Newton Centre, 
treasurer, and Leonora T. Taylor, Dorchester, clerk. 

After twenty-six years with the Thompsonville 
Lumber Corporation, Thompsonville, Conn., Frank A. 
Stuart has become manager of the Charter Oak Lum- 
ber Co., West Hartford, Conn. He has been made 
a director and secretary of the latter company. 

U. M. Carlton, treasurer Dix Lumber Co. and vice 


president Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As. 
sociation. has been elected president of the recently 
organized University Trust Co., North Cambridge. 
Ervin R. Dix, president Dix Lumber Co., is a dj. 
rector. Mr. Carlton has been appointed chairman of 
a committee on research of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Questionnaires as to 
form and character of desirable research have been 
widely distributed among retail lumber dealers. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 17.—Lumber demand has again taken a turn 
for the better, with more inquiry coming in. Sales. 
men on the road report that they find stocks in many 
yards low and retailers getting ready to buy. Lo. 
cally the demand from retailers has improved consid- 
erably. Demand in the oil fields is falling off 
slightly, but otherwise the southwestern market con- 
tinues good. 

Burt J. Wright, who for many years represented 
the Three Lakes Lumber Co., of Washington, in this 
territory, is back again after an absence of seven 
years on the Coast. Mr. Wright will represent the 
E. C. Bronson Lumber Co., of Seattle. 

A party of officials and legal advisers of the Long. 
Bell Lumber Co., left Sunday for Longview, Wash. 
In the party were R. A. Long, chairman of the board; 
M. B. Nelson, president; T. Demsey, vice president; 
Jesse Andrews, general counsel, and Cyrus Crane, 
Joseph A. Guthrie and George H. Combs, jr., at- 
torneys associated with Mr. Andrews. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 16.—Demand for southern pine has been 
fairly steady, but there has been no buying pres- 
sure. Most orders are for immediate needs. It is 
this unwillingness to lay in stock for future needs, 
and the excessive demurrage charges on transits, that 
have contributed to the unwillingness of wholesalers 
to buy larger quantities. The trade is booking more 
orders for shipment to a final destination. Whole- 
salers state that a fair number of orders are coming 
in. Pine quotations show little change. The floods 
in the Mississippi Valley have not seriously affected 
pine manufacturing. The Red River at Shreveport 
is down below flood stage, but in the southern part 
of the state the water is all over the lowlands. There 
has been a lot of rain the last week, and shipments 
have been delayed, but for the most part they have 
moved fairly well. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 18.—Prices on most hardwoods are shooting 
skyward as a result of the continued heavy orders 
and gradual depletion of stocks. A $10 jump in FAS 
sap gum and oak flooring during the first week in 
May was followed by another advance of more than 
$5. Quartered red gum is advancing in price also. 
All hardwood items have felt a stimulus. Tupelo 
is going strong. Orders are mainly from the North 
and East. There is little change in the export 
situation. - 

The pine market has been strengthened somewhat 
by the shutting down of mills in the flood area, but 
not much. Local firms are doing a good business 
in yard stocks, timbers and industrials. Export ship- 
ments are fairly slow. 

Longleaf pine men in the Houston vicinity are in- 
teresting themselves in a vigorous campaign to stim- 
ulate its use for structural purposes. 


Macon, Ga. 


May 16.—There was a good inquiry from the East 
for roofers, and more orders were booked than dur- 
ing the previous week. Some of the manufacturers 
claim to be disposing of their product at a little 
higher figure, but as a rule there is no change in 
prices. Production is still curtailed. 

There is no let-up in demand for longleaf pine. 
Production was speeded up a little during the last 
few days, due to cooler weather. Increased activity 
also is due to increased demand. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 16.—The North Carolina pine market has con- 
tinued to drag, though a few mills have sold a lot of 
stock. It is very probable that most of this was low 
grade, for demand during the last few weeks has 
been mostly for this class of material, and competi- 
tion has been very keen. Local yards are being 
solicited daily for orders for stock either moving or 
already landed here, the small plants marketing their 
product on a narrow margin. 

There has been no change in demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, either band or circular sawn, and 
no further change in price. There has not been much 
demand for 4/4 No. 3 edge or No. 3 stock widths, 
though yards are agreeable to paying prices asked. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths band sawn have 
been quiet, but there has been a fair demand for 
good circular sawn stock. More stock is being offered. 
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The 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and better has not been 
moving very fast, 6/4 getting the most interest. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts are very dull. 

There has been a little better sale of 4/4 edge No. 
1 rough box in the East, but very little has been sold 
in the Norfolk market. Water shipping mills are get- 
ting the business. Edge 4/4 No. 2, dressed, has not 
improved. No. 1 4/4 stock box has not been moving 
so well in kiln dried, but good air dried is in better 
demand, except 8- and 10-inch widths. Prices are 
holding steady. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been moving 
better also but prices are a little weak. Box bark 
strips, 4/4, have been moving rather slowly. There 
has been a good demand for poplar box and gum box 
demand is also picking up. 

There has been little change in the dressed lumber 
market. Inquiries have not been so numerous and 
buyers are shopping. Prices are not likely to change 
further. Kiln dried 6-inch roofers have. been moving 
a little better, and a number of mills have none to 
offer. Air dried roofers are lagging, and very low 
prices are offered on transit cars. Framing has been 
quiet. Lath are moving slowly. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


May 18.—The Business Men’s Association of South 
St. Louis, of which Charles W. Spiess, vice president 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., is president, made an in- 
spection tour of the Municipal Bridge and adjacent 
property this afternoon. 

Fullerton Willhite, Washington University law stu- 
dent, has been elected president of the Student Coun- 


Manufacturers’ Association, was named a director of 
the Flood Relief Finance Body at its Jackson (Miss.) 
meeting. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


May 16.—Orders for pine for export have been 
an immense factor during the last week. Weather 
remains excellent for operating. Shipments have 
been holding up well, and should increase because a 
better volume of business has been booked, though 
shortage of cars is still hindering. 

Because of the scarcity of oak floorings, and price 
increases, pine flooring orders are a little more plen- 
tiful, especially for higher grades of rift, and mills 
in this section are virtually cleaned out of both 3- 
and 4-inch. B&better flooring in 3-inch is sold far 
ahead, and a number of sales as high as $51 f.o.b. 
mill have been reported, easily $8 better than during 
the last three months. No. 2 flooring, 3-inch, re- 
mains well sold ahead, while No. 1 is dormant. B 
rift, 4-inch flooring is showing considerable activity, 
and C rift is coming into its own again. Prices 
on pine drop siding have been reduced to about the 
same level as fir. Stocks of drop siding are fairly 
low, and there are no rough strips ahead. Upper 
grades of ceiling, both ™%x4- and 5¢x4-inch, have 
remained rather inactive; prices have been fairly 
firm but there are reports of very low prices by 
larger operators west of the Mississippi. Ceiling stocks 
are rather light. Partition, %4x4-inch, has shown 
considerable activity, and stocks are light. Finish 
in practically all sizes from 1- to 2-inch, both B&bet- 
ter and No. 1 and C, is in 
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R. J. Moore, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.) 
one of the third prizes, 


cd 


Tacoma, Wash., 
of $100, in the national contest conducted by 
the waste prevention committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, the award having been anrounced at the ‘recent annual 
convention of the association at Chicago, for the attachment shown in 


good supply. The export 
sap market is still active, 
but prices are unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Fencing, 4-inch No. 2, 
is in surplus in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, but this 
is a good seller. Flooring, 
6-inch No. 2 longleaf, is 
badly oversold and _ the 
buyers are pressing hard 
for shipments. The 6-inch 
No. 2 shortleaf, air dried, 
soda dipped stock is in 
good supply. No. 2 com- 
mon, 8-,.10- and 12-inch, 
both longleaf and shortleaf, 
is in nice surplus. No. 2, 
5/ and 6/4, is only fairly 
active. No. 3 longleaf, 4- 
and 6-inch fencing is show- 
ing a slight surplus, while 
shortleaf remains badly 
oversold. The 6-inch No. 
8 flooring is showing a fair 
surplus. No. 3, 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch are a fair sur- 
plus in both longleaf and 
shortleaf. Shook business 
shows a_ seasonal slowing 
up. 

No. 1 kiln dried lath are 
sold ahead for thirty to 
forty-five days, and the 
manufacturers are seriously 
considering contracting for 
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No. 2 kiln dried lath are 
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cil there. He is the son of Harry M. Willhite, prest- 
dent Willhite Lumber Co. 

The Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, has pur- 
chased a tract of 115 acres of land near Mitchell, II1., 
as a possible site for a preservative treatment plant. 

A team representing the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
had the honor of winning the championship in the 
Alhambra Grotto bowling league. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Volume of trade in southern pine has 
satisfactory, and prices have shown added 
Retail buying has been a feature, although 
there has been considerable inquiry from both rail- 
roads and industrials. The export market is un- 
usually quiet, though some fair sized sales have been 
made at practically no change in price. Practically 
no export stocks are held by manufacturers, and even 
less are held by the exporters. A good many vessels 
are under charter for June loading and local exporters 
expect a rush of business during the coming month. 
Heavy rains have interfered with woods and mill op- 
erations and shipments. 

Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
and John Bissell, general manager Marathon Lumber 
Co., with Mrs. Green and Mrs. Bissell, are enjoying 
a stay at French Lick, Ind., after attending the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Later they expect to go East to visit 
their children, who are in college. 

Frank G. Wisner, president 


May 16. 
heen very 


National Lumber 


prices low. 

Longleaf dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, has been 
rather slow, while shortleaf No. 1 has sold fairly 
well, with No. 2 exceptionally active. No. 3 has 
moved in fair amounts. Cubic average export tim- 
bers have been extremely active, and unusually large 
orders have been placed during the week, which will 
keep the mills busy for 90 to 120 days, with their 
present heavy order files. Export demand generally 
is showing more life. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


May 16.—Inquiries for southern pine were in a 
little better volume last week, although the bulk of 
demand still seems to be from Texas and Oklahoma. 
Rains in the Panhandle and west Texas sections 
Thursday and Friday brought to an end a drouth 
which was becoming menacing. This will mean an 
increased lumber demand from those sections. There 
have as yet been no price advances in pine, but some 
are to be expected. 

The hardwood market is very active and prices have 
advanced in the last few days as much as $7 on cer- 
tain items. Red gum is virtually off the market. The 
same is more or less true of magnolia and tupelo, both 
of which are in heavy demand and getting scarcer. 
Hardwood mills in this section are being swamped 
with orders. Oak flooring people are back in the mar- 
ket and the automobile, wheel, body and handle facto- 
ries are all calling for raw material. 


(Continued on page 91) 








Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 


The Red Book is a complete directory of car- | 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and | 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 

part of this service. 


Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates | 
and full particulars. 
Try our Collection Department any time on 


ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


You Can Positively 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Meotapertes 35 S. William St. 
W YORK CITY 
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Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 





They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 


after reading ““Touch Wood!” 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Place Your Orders Now 
for Mixed Carloads 


Redwood 


Siding, Finish, Frames, 
Doors, Mouldings, Lattice, 
Millwork, Garage Doors 


We can also include 


Douglas Fir Doors. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 
6 aida, CHICAGO pettiern'sru 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Wholesale and Commission 


PONDOSA — 
—_ YELLOW 

CALIFORNIA 

WHITE PINE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 











We Moved Our Offices ] 


to the beautiful new 


BUILDERS BUILDING 
228 North LaSalle Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Our New Telephone Numbers are 
Franklin 3485 — Franklin 3486 














l| Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 











7 REDWOOD 
SALES Co. 


LARGE MILLS General Office: 


ADVANTAGES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


I. Albion 1. Permanent Supply 

2. Dodge Eastern Sales: 2. Up-to-date Mills 

3. Dolbeer& Carson 360 North 3. Highest Grade Timber 
4. Hobbs, Wall Michigan Ave., 4. Dry Stock 

5. Holmes-Eureka CHICAGO, ILL 5. Perfectly worked 

6. Little River ’ * 6. Guaranteed Grades 

7. Northwestern Phone, Cent. 6910 7. Quick Shipments 








WesternWood ProductsCo. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 


Phone, Randolph 2000 
Builders Building, . ° 





CHICAGO 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for figu 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determinin 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door an 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





William Drumm, of the Warn-Hamrick Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago this week 
calling on the local hardwood trade. 


Milton V. Johns, manager of the eastern 
sales office of the Redwood Sales Co., spent 
several days in Detroit, Mich., this week on™ 
business. 


L. L. Major, of the Major-Sowers Saw Mill 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., passed through Chi- 
cago May 16 en route to Washington, D. C., 
on business. 


M. H. Wilke, of Wilke & Rehn, retailers of 
Beecher, Ill., was in Chicago May 16 and stated 
that there is a noticeable improvement in the 
retail trade in that section of the State. 


E. J. Budzien, of the Wisconsin Lumber & 
Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., when in Chicago 
May 18 reported that wet weather has affected 
the retail lumber trade in his territory. 


C. W. Hansley, cf the C. W. Hansley Lumber 
Co., Escanaba, Mich., spent several days in 
Chicago this week on business. He reported 
that hardwood orders were in fair volume. 


A. C. List, vice president of the Colonial 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ga., spent several days 
in Chicago last week sizing up the local situa- 
tion. From here he went to Detroit and other 
eastern points. 


The Wabash Cabinet Co., at Wabash, Ind., 
has added to its equipment a new National 
progressive kiln, which now is in operation. 
This was supplied by the National Dry Kiln 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


D. K. Winton, of the Day-Winton Lumber 
Co., of New Orleans, La., southern pine manu- 
facturer with mills at Grenada, Miss., was in 
Chicago May 17 on his way to Detroit and 
other eastern consuming centers. 


J. A. Giles, manager of the Merit Oak Floor- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala. spent several days 
in Chicago this week looking after the interests 
of the company and getting a line on the oak 
flooring situation in the local market. 


Frank Oleson, jr., formerly in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Duncan Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., recently entered the commis- 
sion lumber business under his own name, and 
has established headquarters in Seattle, Wash. 


W. R. McMillan, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Hammond Lumber Co., plans to 
leave May 21 for a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific coast, during which he will visit Seattle, 
Portland, Mill City and Garibaldi, Ore., and 
San Francisco. 


John Hardaway, sales representative for the 
Chicago Lumber Sales Co., has been laid up 
at the Mercy Hospital, Chicago, for the last 
three weeks, but his many friends in the local 
trade will be glad to know that he is now im- 
proving and expects to be moved to his home 
some time this week. 


E. W. McKinley, manager of the Jefferson 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago 
May 16 conferring with the Nat F. Wolfe 
Lumber Co., exclusive sales representative in 
this territory. Before returning to headquar- 
ters, Mr. McKinley planned to visit several 
eastern consuming centers. 


H. R. Suits recently succeeded Frank Ole- 
son, jr., as manager of the Chicago office of 
the Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
manufacturer of West Coast products. Mr. 
Suits returned last week from a visit to the 
Portland office and reports a pretty fair vol- 
ume of business with prospects encouraging 
for the immediate future. 


H. C. Scearce, of the Hubbard-Scearce Lum- 
ber Co., Moorseville, Ind., former president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana and an outstanding lumber merchant in 
the Hoosier State, was in Chicago this week on 
a business visit. Mr. Scearce reports trade 


quite active in his territory and is looking for 
a good building year. 


F. R. Watkins, sales manager of the Ex. 
change Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
stopped over in Chicago May 13 on his return 
from a business trip to Detroit and Cleveland, 
where he conferred with the company’s sales 
representatives. He reported a steady demand 
for the company’s products and is inclined to 
be optimistic regarding prospects for the next 
sixty days. 


James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co,, 
timber land factors, came on from New York 
to spend a few days at. the Chicago office and 
returned to New York on Tuesday. W. T. 
Culver, vice-president, plans to return next 
week from an extended visit on the Pacific 
coast. Douglas Basnett, in charge of the engi- 
neering department of the Chicago office, left 
May 18 for a business trip to northern Wis- 
consin. 


Incorporate Hardwood Department 


Announcement has been made by Gillis & Co., 
railroad tie specialists, that they have incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $106,675 their hardwood 
lumber department as the Gillis Lumber Co., 
with offices in Chicago, and main concentra- 
tion yards and mill at Effingham, Ill. Frank 
H. Templeton and Richard W. Hynes, vice 
presidents, will be in charge of the operations 
of the new company. Mr. Templeton was for- 
merly president of the Templeton-Taylor Lum- 
ber Co., a wholesale concern which was dis- 
solved Feb. 28, 1927. 


(S22 220220202 82028282 


Local Firm Changes Name 


Announcement was recently made that the 
Gruninger-Hathway Co. has succeeded the F. 
F. Gruninger Co., with F. F. Gruninger as 
president, and F. J. Hathway as secretary-treas- 
urer. The company specializes in railroad and 
car materials, ties, piling and posts, and is con- 
tracting for the sale of the output of some 
of the best fir shippers on the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Gruninger has been prominent in the local 
field for the last 15 years, while Mr. Hath- 
way has been connected with some of the well 
known local concerns for many years in the 
distribution of fir and yellow pine, having for 
the last three years specialized in fir exclusively. 


Plan to Cancel Stop-off Privilege 


According to information sent out by R. J. 
McBride, traffic manager of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, there is 
an effort under way by the carriers to cancel 
stop-off privilege on all freight (except live 
poultry and dairy products) in Illinois Freight 
Association, Central Freight Association and 
Western Trunk Line Committee territories. 
The proposal has been filed as Joint Docket 
IFA No. IRC 3700 Sub. 35, CFA Docket No. 
8454, and WTL Docket No. 4950 Sub. 35, and 
is set for hearing on July 1 in Room 2048 
Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

In sending announcement to interested ship- 
pers and receivers of this proposal of the car- 
riers, Mr. McBride states: “It is hardly nec- 
essary to point out how seriously the cancela- 
tion of the present stop-off privilege would 
affect the shipping and retail interests. We re- 
spectfully urge the individual interested parties 
to call on their railroad executive friends at 
once with a view of having this privilege main- 
tained. It has been suggested that committees 
be appointed to present the views of the varjous 
industries and localities.” 

In connection with the above a news repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inter- 
viewed some of the local lumbermen and asked 
them “What effect will the cancelation of the 
stop-off privilege have on the lumber industry?” 
Several replied that it would have a tendency 
to eliminate joint shipments of more than one 
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order in a car. The consensus seemed to be 
that the stop-off privilege is of benefit to the 
lumber dealer in the smaller towns who has 
several yards and is in the habit of ordering 
a car of lumber, unloading part at one yard 
and the balance at one of his other yards. Some 
country dealers pool their orders, so that when 
a car leaves a producing point it is likely to 
contain several ‘tems for various yards located 
near to one another. This stop-off privilege 
means a direct saving, therefore, as a retail 
lumber dealer who can not use a carload of 
lumber would have to pay a higher freight 
rate on a smaller quantity. 

It would seem advisable for the lumber in- 
dustry to be represented at the July 1 hearing 
of this matter to protect their interests, as sug- 
gested by Mr. McBride. 


New Quarters for Lumbermen’s Club 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago will move 
during the first week in June to its new quar- 
ters on the twenty-third floor of the newly 
completed Builders Building, 228 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, lease for which was 
signed on May 17. According to E. A. Thorn- 


‘ton, president of the club, the membership is 


nearing the 300-mark, and it is expected that 
through the membership campaign now in 
progress the 500-mark will ‘soon be attained. 
The new quarters will contain a commodious 
lounge, card room, office, two private dining 


the Chicago territory by the Osgood-Corson- 
Ratcliff Co., Mr. Wiess states that arrange- 
ments have been made with the A. E. Boat- 
right Lumber Co., 1758 Conway Building, to 
handle Kirby railroad and car material in Chi- 
cago, and with the Charles L. Baxter Lumber 
Co., 1840 Conway Building, to handle yard and 
shed stock and oak flooring in this territory. 


SPASEBEBABEBBBEAZAES: 


Design for Better Built House 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 16.—Design and 
working drawings of the “Better Built House” 
of southern pine to be erected on top of historic 
Lookout Mountain by retail lumber dealers of 
Chattanooga were completed today, and excava- 
tion for immediate construction was started. 
This house of the rustic mountain architecture 
is to be a practical demonstration of safe lum- 
ber construction, incorporating the “fifteen 
cardinal points of safe and permanent frame 
construction” as drawn up by engineers of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The Chattanooga better built house is at pres- 
ent the center of interest of the Southern Pine 
Association’s better building movement which 
is creating interest throughout the entire coun- 
try. Lumbermen, builders, city officials and 
civic leaders are joining this campaign for bet- 
ter homes built of lumber. 


The Southern Pine Association also is erect- 


ing a better built house at Nashville in codper- 
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Perspective of Better Built House being constructed at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


rooms for divisional meetings, and a delightful 
main dining room. Luncheon will be served 
from the Builders Club kitchen. 


Chicago Golf Tournament Date 


The twenty-first annual tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago will 
be held on Tuesday, June 21, at the Beverly 
Country Club, 87th Street and South Western 
Avenue, Chicago. Last year’s tournament at- 
tracted a big crowd of enthusiastic golfers, 
among whom were many out of town lumber- 
men, and it is confidently expected that a still 
larger number of golfers will take part in this 
waa event, details of which will be announced 
ater. 


General Sales Office Moved 


The general sales office of the Rib Lake 
Lumber Co., in cnarge of Frank Handyside, 
sales manager, has been moved from Rib Lake, 
Wis., to Appleton, Wis., and all sales will be 
handled from the new office in the future. The 
Rib Lake Lumber Co. is one of the prominent 
Wisconsin manufacturers of northern hemlock 
and hardwood, and its products are well and 
favorably known to lumber consumers. 


To Handle Kirby Products in Chicago 


Houston, Tex., May 16.—In further connec- 
tion with the announcement on page 87 of the 
May 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by Ray Wiess, general sales manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., regarding the closing of 
the company’s Chicago office and the handling 
of the sale of the Kirby hardwood products in 


ation with the retail lumbermen there. Plans 
of this house are nearing completion and are 
expected to be announced next week. 

This Chattanooga better built house, as 
shown above, was designed by W. H. Sears, 
president of the Tennessee chapter of American 
Institute of Architects. It is of lumber 
throughout. 


Speaks of Coast Conditions 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 17.—The lumber 
industry on the [Pacific coast is in improved 
but not satisfactory condition, according to 
Dr. D. F. Brooks, president of the Brooks- 
Scanlon, Brooks Bros., and other lumber and 
logging companies. Mr. Brooks just has re- 
turned from an extensive trip to the Pacific 
Northwest, stopping at production centers be- 
tween British Columbia and Portland. 

The curtailment of production has tended to 
relieve the selling pressure to some extent, he 
said, but it is not solving the problem. One of 
the factors he mentioned is that buyers are 
holding off, awaiting the day when there is 
heavier production and resultant lower prices. 
There has been some advancement, however, 
in the common grades, he pointed out. There is 
a fairly heavy movement of lumber to foreign 
countries and some of the mills which are 
operating to capacity are doing considerable ex- 
porting. 

His reaction, he said, was that the British 
Columbia manufacturers may be in slightly bet- 
ter position than the American competitors, al- 
though there is not much of a margin. 





CHICAGO 





R. G. KEIZER FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 


LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL: 












A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
hd 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar gq Idaho White 
Lumber ACME @ and 
and Shingles S=%S Western Pine 


Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bildg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2165 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
Werepresent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd , Merritt, B.C, 


Paul Miller Co., *° 27;,t253" 


Telephone, Main 0276 








Estimateand Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with fess work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON. 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
origin «lestm -te that is retained in th- beok. You can 
use tue de.ive:y form for the estimate fucing it. 

The book contains 180 e<t.mates ond duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 9}x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. Its bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 


American Lumberman **! %;,Dcerhar St 
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Dealers 


Who Are Boosting 
Their Lumber Sales 


by advertising homes rath- 
er than just lumber per 
thousand feet and who are 
equipped with up-to-date 
house plans will tell you 
that they have little trouble 
with price competition. 
Once they get a customer 
and his wife interested in 
the purchase of a home the 
sale is assured. 


Many of these dealers are 
now using our 


New House 


Plan Book 


in their sales and service 
rooms and are finding same 
a real help. Let us send 
you a copy FREE. Watch 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
each week for ‘‘ Ready 
Made” ads to run in your 
local newspaper featuring 
these plans. By using these 
ads in connection with the 
plan book you will see your 
business increase. Others 
are doing it. 


Write today for your 
FREE copy of book 


American{iimberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 



































Combination Rates from Coast Points 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 18.—Combination 
rates on lumber and other forest products from 
certain points in the Puget Sound district, Washing- 
ton, to destinations in Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota, are not unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory, but are unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceed the so called Coast-group 
basis of rates to the same destinations. 

This is the finding of Division 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Docket No. 17,076—Pacific 
States Lumber Co., et al., vs. Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., et al. 

Division 3 likewise finds that existing combina- 
tion rates on lumber and other forest products from 
Elk River, Idaho, to the destinations merttioned above 
are not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial except that rates to other than Mon- 
tana points are unduly prejudicial. Division 3 gives 
directions for the removal of the undue prejudice. 
This feature of the case was developed when the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. intervened. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. was joined in this 
proceeding by the Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co., 
John McMaster Shingle Co., Manley-Moore Lumber 
Co., Pacific National Lumber Co. and the Union 
Lumber Co. 

The new rates are to become effective on or before 
July 25 on not less than 30 days’ notice. 

Division 4 has handed down a decision in Docket 
No. 18,510—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (Inc.) 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al., finding 
that rates assessed on mixed carload shipments of 
lumber, built-up woods and veneer from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Dubuque, Iowa, Muskegon, Mich., and 
Rockford, Ill., were applicable. The waiver of al- 
leged undercharges is directed and the complaint 
dismissed. Charges were originally collected at the 
rate applicable on the highest rated article in the 
car, subject to the highest minimum weight on any 
article in the car on the theory that the mixed car- 
load rules were applicable. The Southern Weighing 
& Inspection Bureau ruled that those rules were not 
applicable and undercharge claims were accordingly 
rendered. Division 4 remarks that the commission 
has repeatedly found that where there is a reasonable 
doubt as to the meaning of tariff provisions the 
doubt should be resolved in favor of the shipper. 


Freight Loadings Ahead of Year Ago 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 18.—Revenue freight 
loading for the week ended May 7 amounted to 
1,024,416 cars, a decrease of 2,024 cars under the 
preceding week, reductions being shown in the load- 
ing of coal, merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight, forest products, grain and grain products 
and coke. The loadings for the week of Mav 7 
showed an increase of 28,200 cars over the corre 
sponding week last year, and an increase of 41,382 
cars over the same week in 1925, 


Suspended Schedules Canceled 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 16.—Division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has discontinued In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 2,833, finding 
that the carriers involved have not justified the pro- 
posed increased rates on forest products from Deca- 
tur, Ala., and related points to Nashville, Tenn. The 
suspended schedules are ordered canceled. 


Reparation in Cedar Shingle Case 


The commission has issued a supplemental order in 
Docket No. 11,982—A. & C. Mill Co. et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, as Agent, Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al—fixing the amount of reparation due vari- 
ous shippers on account of unreasonable rates charged 
on numerous carloads of cedar shingles shipped from 
points in the coast group in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia to destinations in Oklahoma and 
Texas. The order calls for payment on or before 
May 28. 

Specific awards are made to the following compa- 
nies, some of them small amounts and others running 
into considerable sums, the total aggregating several 
thousand dollars: A. & C. Mill Co., Allen-Stoltz 
Iumber Co., Aloha Lumber Co., Barr Shingle Co., 
Bayside Shingle Co., B-C Iowa Lumber Co., Blaine 
Manufacturing Co., Bartile Bros. Mill Co., Case Shin- 
gle & Lumber Co., Casey-Childs Shingle Co., 
Chehalis Shingle Co., Clough-Hartley Co., Clough 
Shingle Co., Connor & Bailey (Inc.), Cres- 
cent Shingle Co., Dominion Timber Prod- 
ucts Co., Everbest Shingle Co., Everett Shingle Co., 


— 











Fraser River Shingle Co. (Ltd.), Grays Harbor Shin. 
gle Co., Hartley Shingle Co., Hillview Shingle Co., 
East Hoquiam Shingle Co., William Hulbert Mill Co., 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., McLaughlin-Taylor 
Co., John McMaster Shingle Co., L. B. Menefee Lum. 
ber Co., Motor Shingle Co., Mutual Shingle Co., New 
England Manufacturing Co., Northern Shingle Co., 
Olympia Shingle Co., Pacific Timber Co., Panama 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Quality Shingle Co., Rainbow 
Shingle Co., Royal Cedar Co., Saginaw Timber Co., 
Sank Shingle Co., Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., M. 
R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., J. Solvay, State 
Capital Shingle Co., United Cedar Co., Western Ce. 
dar Co., Woodlawn Mill & Boom Co., Young & John- 
son Lumber Co., Young Lumber Co. 


Idaho Log Rate Decision 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 16.—Certain western 
railroads won an important case today when the Su- 
preme Court handed down its decision in Docket No, 
242—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., et 
al. vs. Public Utilities Commission of Idaho. In ef- 
fect, the highest tribunal held that the Idaho com- 
mission has no authority to compel reductions in rates 
in the face of evidence that such rates would be 
confiscatory. 

The rates immediately involved are those on saw 
logs within Idaho. In handing down the opinion of 
the court, Justice Butler reviewed briefly the rate 
situation in the Mountain States, beginning with 
Order No. 28 issued by the director general of rail- 
roads, effective June 25, 1918, advancing all rates, 
including both interstate and intrastate rates on logs. 
In 1920 the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized the carriers to further advance rates in Ex Parte 
No. 74. The increase in the rates in the Mountain 
groups under the latter ruling was 25 percent. The 
Idaho commission authorized increases in _ intrastate 
rates, including saw logs, of 25 percent. 

In 1922 the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
that the then existing freight rates were unreasonable 
on and after July 1 of that year to the extent that 
rates in effect immediately before the 1920 increases 
were exceeded by more than specified percentages, 
that stated for the Mountain group, including ldaho, 
being 12% percent. The carriers were authorized 
to reduce rates in accordance with this ruling in 
Reduced Rates, 1922. As applied to interstate rates 
on saw logs this reduction was 10 percent. The 
Idaho commission authorized corresponding reduc- 
tions in intrastate rates. 

While reductions were generally made throughout 
the country and in Idaho, Justice Butler points out 
that the Milwaukee and other petitioning carriers 
made no reductions on interstate or intrastate rates 
on saw logs and that no reduction in the interstate 
rates has been ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Idaho commission sought to enforce its order 
for a reduction in intrastate log rates. The carriers 
protested that the existing log rates were unreasonably 
low and confiscatory. In conclusion Justice Butler 
said: 

“As the findings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1922 do not expressly relate to intrastate 
rates, they are to be deemed to apply exclusively to 
interstate commerce. Moreover, it appears from its 
report that the commission did not consider or in- 
tend to make any findings as to the Idaho intrastate 
rates on logs. 

“The respondent misinterpreted the effect of the 
rate advances made in 1918 and 1920. The orders 
making them did not affect the rights of the carriers 
or the duties of the respondent in respect of sub- 
sequent rate reductions. The findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permitting reductions of 
interstate rates did not justify respondent in declin- 
ing to proceed to a hearing or in adopting such 
findings as the basis of its order. 

“And, as no reduction of corresponding inter- 
state log rates has been made by petitioners of 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
respondent’s order destroys the relations between the 
intrastate and interstate log rates in the same ter- 
ritory. 

“It is impossible to sustain the refusal to con- 
sider the evidence introduced by the carriers to show 
that the rates in question are too low and confiscatory. 
The commission and the court (Idaho supreme court? 
erred in holding that ‘the reasonableness or validity ot 
the intrastate log rates depend on the amounts received 
by petitioners for the interstate transportation of 
lumber. It is clear that the methods by which the 
respondent reached its conclusion were arbitrary and 
constitute a denial of due process of law.” 

The State court had upheld the commission. 
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The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended May 14 in sections named: 
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29.93 Li  esrvensrennsenes 20.93 21.81 18 & 20’ 26.72 29.88 . 2 “4” 10 19.57 
. 44.22 __abteeeeeebepiep ibe 20.92 21.76] of g” ig’... 21.7. 93:00 23:58| 2 ow ie 
I 364d .. 18.16 17.88 1a? 220220 Bes aaor| i ere eet 19.09 
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>, 16.20 No. 3) (a : 
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- (he following are current prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended May 13: 
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154” and under ...29 percent discount | No. 1 ...... ea eee R SE fo kaise as 35.00 21.50 17.75 ae No.1 No.2 
~ 134” and over ..... 23 percent discount Mae So cesses ee | ee ge ORIOL a ets 22.00 18.00 SER So tcn as eeoseawen $3.65 $3.25 
1¢ 
re 
» WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Ww The following are f. o. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
y- No. 1 Hemtocx Boarps, S7S— 8’ 10’ 1" 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
v ron 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 2x 4” ....$30.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 
ot 1x 4” — $28.00 $28.00: $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 2x 6” coe. See 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
ed 1x 6” 29. e 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” oe. ae 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 
ot 3° cove Cae 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x10” ives Se 82.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
he 1x10” coce 38.00 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 33.50 2x12” see OO 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
i 1x12” -.++ 83.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.50 34.50 ; : ; 
uc For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. $22.00. 
Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, ; F . 
$22.50. For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Duluth, Minn., May 16.—Northern pine prices are stiffly held, being as follows f.o.b. Duluth: 


Common Boarps, RoucHu— 
6’ 


NORTHERN PINE 


Fencinc, Roucu— 





—_ 


y 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 20° 
a ee eee $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 OP Be. Bawvaneearssseveenee $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
ree 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 Ee Re rere 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
OP vieusens 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 } 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
eS a 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
DT wiseuéawe 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
r= 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
ee: i ec enwein ee 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 37.00 37.00 i : . ” 50: 6”. $28.50. 
0". . "15! g9'00 31100 33.00 33.00 38.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 ie, 4, foot and Senge, mixed widths, 4”, $26.50; 6”, $28.50 
OF x oe ee ie 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pins, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and ae PO ery +e. 5, $21 a dd $1. S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or S2, add 75 cents; SIS1E, a $1; for resawed, a : 3 - wie | tubi dd $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. mics? %- and M4 inch ae or beveled well tubing, a $ 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. ti a Fr gpesee a “ ie “ 
t ) 1 ‘ 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1S1E—- saline cats oe Teens & 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 16’ 18’ 20’ Srp1nc, 4 anv 6”, 4 To 20’— 
2x 4” ............$28.50 $32.50 $84.50 $32.50 $82.50 $33.50 $35.50 $85.50 6” 4” 6” 
SEO) cecceccceree SBE S950 S850 33.50 S850 38.50 S600 S659 Baheter ..........--0: "? 2 pee $20.00 $22.00 
ah 28.50 31.50 34.50 34.50 83.50 83.50 35.50 35.50 BADER vrerrerererrs *33.00 °38.00 Norway, C&better...... 34.00 36.00 
fll REE are? 31.50 32.50 36.50 36.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 . RS Saag ath Penton 28.00 31.00 
eee 33.50 37.50 37.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or S4S, add $3. 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 16.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended May 13, as reported to the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 

1/4 Edge— 

a aU i $48.35 
Be eae ee Ra eee 33.87 
Bartel a ee at ie Aa eee 23.97 
EE: SG Rik ove a Ges Vie eee tee 20.00 
No. 2 No.1 

&btr. No. 3 box 

ic yal ee .$50.50 $42.00 $27.59 

oo a ee .. 51,50 eee 29.00 

waa s dn wiele aia teas are: 39.00 26.64 

SS ig Merced artis is ore 62.00 46.00 30.00 

Kose. MO. 3 & better, 6/4. . ..cccciceccen $54.37 

Bh reels eth aru dll way 6: ar BRK aon we wa aa 57. 

No. ¢ NE Mes i od waive ol kd rh ki a os ees 

Dressed: 

Flooring, 13/16” 2%” 
No. 2 & better..............$42.63 $47.68 
OF 4 See 43.38 46.20 
Sy eee ee 38.40 40.82 
Wee BOI oon v-ccceececcn 36.29 40.83 

OU GUPID MAFtition....... «<< ccccccccecc 36.23 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed).. 17.25 

*Air 

Roofers: No. 1 dried 
1x6” ee eee eee $25.60 $18.33 
RR a We ae oe a 27.5 19.15 
ESRI AR ae aa ahs 27.82 19.14 
NE Sarre a ce es nee 28.70 19.33 


*F.o.b. Georgia- Alabama mill points. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., May 14.—Prices of red cedar 
siding, new bundling. 8- to 18- foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 





Width— Clear as — 
eee ee $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
eae 27.00 25.00 20.00 
RS 31.00 28.00 24.00 
SO ere, ee beae 

PD, ws wies ose wer tecmurns 43.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, 3 4-inch 
NEN) “ncaa acd elo aie whi ao aie ean ee ete ea oo $46.00 
D- Kbs'eie diet omoneedew st abica cade aceat 56.00 
OEE, Sea. u ort os Sein these ac tas de ate ts hs 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Seattle, Wash., May 14.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
First Grades, Standard Stock 


mien ctere, GO. . ccicc doce $1.60@1.68 $2.00@2.10 
SS eee 1.72 2.15 
I NE nis <0 caneeicecion 1.72@1.76 2.15@2.20 
Pee, BID cocceccevicces 2.41@2.49 3.00@3.11 
Eurekas ........ - - 2.30@2.34 3.15@3.20 
DES eavuccsahacnaced 2.93@2.96  3.95@4.00 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
nn CG, Gi cawiecawas $1.76 $2.20 
eS) Ol Se 1.88 2.35 
SE cass cance eeu’ 2.12@2.20 2.65@2.75 
ES gare eee 2.45 @2.53 3.05@3.15 
DE. éeuuccpbaundinwead 2.55@2.59 3.50@3.55 
SI ve k's an m war enciete 3.00@3.07 4.05@4.15 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2......... $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 5/2......... -92@ .96 1,15@1.20 
Common clears ............ 1.40 1.75 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
Pes. CED néccvcndene o¢e4 $3.00 
ae Cee GD. +.cocces $2.73 3.40 
EE, aka we cae ule. 2.88 3.95 
Perfections ........ ivan ee 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., May 14.—Following are re- 
vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to Discount 
Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: 


Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
GP cconsceves $42.00 $28.00 $19.50 ..... ...0- 
TF eeceesvees 42.00 28.00 22.50 ..... ceece 
y  evecccevee 40.00 24.00 21.50 ..... «seoce 
| TTT Te coos 42.00 24.00 20.50 ..... seoce 

Ee ntcaravces 44.00 25.00 21.50 woe eos 
a” Ge WIGGT.. cece cecce eevee $15.50 $ 7.00 


Pondosa Pine Shop— 


Factory 
Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
ev & 6/4 ...$61.50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
"ee — §§ wot oe tl hoe 6 'Chlh6UPoe 
ae txesscacn oa Sake neaew ‘Conn eevee $24.50 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
“ sii dala alata oe. oe oe. ee} oe. ” ieee waeaee 
8” ooneeos ea 3750 27:50 cubase’ ‘Sako 
Se” siévekeuien 52.00 37.50 cf ieee nenee 
Se sexionneae Re 6; eee 
& & WideP.. ccce Cnhee egons $19.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, inch— 
4” 6” $8&10% 12” 4”&wdr. 
Nos. 1 & 2. Oe. 00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
| = eae - 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 ..... 
ae © vakcnens ees ~awnlen ~ wee coves SU680 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 17.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S2S: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
re OE GIG. bceccceoss $57.00 $42.00 $35.00 
ee “ckkawaecaunrneecen 67.00 52.00 35.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—Cross tie quotations 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
os 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face. ..$1.50 $1.25 
o. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face... 1.40 1.10 
NO o. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face... 1.25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face... 1.15 -85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8”, 6-inch face... 1.05 -75 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 





Switch Bridge 

. Ties Plank 

Oe onc ccs eatan means $44.00 $45.00 

i oe pecs aakcanwbavercaes 40.00 38.00 
SOUTHERN PINE TIES 





New York, Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f.0.b. New York: 
All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 

Sl” ‘nn ah estas xs cir odiekwdewemed $1.40 $1.75 

DE  -accenutedh oxebaawaddcne meee 1.30 1.65 

DN?  ticdvenscnebeuwbeuereaseanned 1.20 1.40 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 18.—F.o.b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, May 14, 16 and 17, di- 
rect and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were 
as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&btr 4 
NE cig cwe wk eh aeee $36.25 $36.75 ‘$30.25 
S awecasbekscneawhs rer 42.50 er 
OGRE” scuteccencévves cose 89.75 
Flat Grain Flooring 
OE Scare ieunwedve sens eer 25.50 20.25 
BE ccwerissvensceunn ee 30.00 29.75 
Mized Grain mead 
WOE” kkcccvvessgarvvnes $18.00 
ceiting 
say nee ee Rewer 25.00 20.00 
rte errr ore ye eecce © 24.25 22.50 
Drop saaing 1x6” 
ree Ce ee “+e* 30.75 27.00 
DED Sceieus db obecaaiad cece 31.00 27.50 wake 
ME cdntquvenbecenvess ar . 18.25 


Finish, Kiln Dried and @astaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
DRE bcc eccvacceeerieseres $45.50 $45.50 $53.00 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” Twn" 1x12” 


2 cebeaonkéueeus $18.00 $17.00 $18.25 $21.25 

_—— De . coe meee eees 11.50 11.75 11.50 13.75 

eS eer 9.00 8.76 8.75 wii 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick 

12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 
4”. .$16.75 $17.00 $18.75 “en 75 $20.00 
.. ~ 16.25 18.00 50 18.50 $21. 25 $22. 76 


26-32’ 


8”.. 16.5 16.50 18.00 ry 25 18.50 20.75 22.50 
tt 17:60 17.50 ag 00 hy 50 18.25 21.00 23.00 
12”.. 17.25 17.25 75 19.50 18.75 22.50 238.00 

2x4”, 8’, $16.25; 10 $17. 00; 2x6”, 10’, $15.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6" 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
ee © overeces $11.00 $9.25 $12.00 $13.25 $10.75 
me OG casxcese 8.25 8.00 wae pares ei 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
| elk a eee $19.75 
Ged Go BRED” We GF, COUic cs nec vcccrevcevcs 18.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........+....-++- 20.00 
Fir Lath 
i, Bi BI, Gs pic dae taercsunennecsresencuan $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
axckk kaha dee Heads neKiekseeheneuaeeee $35.50 
BE” —détinecntee tReet w bs tebd hehe Rea ee seed 41.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 17.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $15.50@16 

Cedar: $14@16. 

Hemlock: oie oH ungraded. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., May 14.—-Log market: 


Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: 





lumber logs, $28. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@11. 
Spuce: 


$1 higher than fir. 


$17; No. 3, $12. 


Rafts of shingle logs only, $15@16; 





May | 
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[Special tel COAST SPRU 
e CE 
a0” Portland, mame to AMERICAN LuMBER HARD 
prices for +» May 17.— MAN] W 
-00 Fi mixed carlots pr The following e Memphis, Te OOD INSTITUT 
0 nish— prevailing he are | ended May 10 mn., May 16 E PAS 
00 1x12” Fact re today: 0, as reported .—Chicago/Cl iT SALES 
= 1x4—10” eeeees $73.00 1 2 ind stock— Chgo. Clev. to Hardwood a average hard REPORT 
ro oink site ..+ 62.00 eee $30.00 age cum hs Chgo. Clev acturers’ ie eae prices obtai 
a ohsoses re soos | 7 igured’ Wood | LACK GUM—atd. | Chgo. — Clev “J ned Gusing week 
Pe ee ie a } nu . b 
xe” -.----- 31:00 ie eee Hee ee mY | FA Pisin | eePiain | Cho. lev. 
: Green box Imbr. rH c3 (ieee inci 4-4 49.75 | 745, " | No, 2 = | Chgo.  Clev 
aa 19. 00 | ned 140:00 Nol 50.75 ss eC. | 6-4 37.00 contd. | CHESTNUT 
ENGLEM . tom,» ©. 1 com. & sol a4 BiL00 - | 224 51.75 | Plain—contd. 
AN 4-4 sel. ss 4 - r 81.00 .-2, | No. 3 51.75 | § 
N 66. ~ No. : 0.75 5-4 116.25 . 3 com. ; | Sound worm 
Prices f.0.b. Chi RUCE ae » 3 com. | 6-4 120-00 215.50 | 4-4 29.75 | 4-4 y . 
oe : a q 6 | % fo | : eee 5- te . 
onag hh mg beara Al DAM, chiplap drow sgh ‘Wood — “s | mo 1 com, “sel 135-76 | ras MAPLE see ine 
' g and sta : shi ann 4 131 cee 96.25 | 5:8 41.2: 4-4 |= 2 com. & s aed 
and 16-foot standard , Shiplap, dro 00. 25 | 5-8 1.24 | = 72 Ww & sound 
, containi pattern ’ p sid- Qu: see TUPE } A 42.50 we i cee -00 | ormy 
: Facts ast nate Gee 0 a . & hemes © PAS 0.00 pag amore | $4 5150 wot amis, 800 7 
, an é 09.00 4- e 5- 59.75 70.75 4-4 &sel, a 
2 D&better t more than 10 percent | §-4 p35 2.1 et es (ie | Ec ‘pac BASSWOOD 
5 No. 1 ' 8-4 t? ves. | i 26m &s a + atte “4 coe ED 4-4 
, as te oa No.2 No.3 No Leomodsel Sark | aad goas 21) | weed emit ti — 78.00 | Serra 3 
oaciaee 5 4/4* , 65.75 | F ain eee | No, 90.25 4- . weal saa : 
5 veeee 65 3 = FF 00 one $23.00 b-4 69.00 $8 40.50 | 5-3 27.00 = Ie a a We, 1 com. & ool assite 
FocB BB ER BB Re ane See | Bas ge qos: HB) Ho aR 
= eee 95 a . 00 Pl 5-4 50.75 6-4 50.5 61.50 | . oe | - : 5 
* 5 | am : 
For 5/, 6/ or 8/ 85 58.50 at 35.00 FAt _ | 6-4 60.25 Step planks" 50.75 | ne MAPLE | No. 2 com. 57.75 
4/4 in same wid 4 in No. 1, add -00 35.50 yt 70.00 | No.1 aie oan"s 110.00 ; a c ; 2 
add $5. th: in N , $10 to pri 8 105.50 | a a sel, | No. 4 com. mix 171.75 5-4 77.25 No. 3 com. 50 
o. 2, add $6; in Me of 5-4 109.75 we ff oa | 6-4 .. {Bg 26.5 
Random widths ; 0. 3, | 84 105.25 | 4-4 40.000 we, be wormy mixed | 34 esis 1s1'ee SYCAMORE - 
es No. , 6- to 16-fo niet °° | nod com coco | 22 GS 6 SB 12-4 101.00 Quartered 
ji- , & 4/4 $31 50: ot lengths— 5-8 4 sel > | a com. osee | come 83.0 | No. 1 com. selcet 126.50 5-8 5 
$42.50. , .50; 5/4, $36.50; 3-4 ago | 73 21.00 } POPL a 4-4 No. 1 com. iY” 
— No. 5, 4/4 50; 6/4, $38.50; 8 $4 51.000 os. | wed come eae | $24 900 | eS om os 
as For a » $25.50; o » 8/4, 5-4 67.2 sees 4-4 s+ | Panel & : No 68.75 ae | ™, < com. ee 
r all rough st ther thickne 6-4 6f00 =a + elmcotega | 4 [om eaped 5-8 33.25 
Spruce lath, Benen add $2.50 sses, $29.50. ues 71.50 gains | WHITE OAK see 4-4 se 121.00 | “4 énee 88.25 —— = 
) oot, No. 1, $8.45: - 4-4 —-,. jon | wa Quartered Box weenie eee = 155.75 | FAS BEECH 9° i 
° ’ oO. 2, $6 95 . 5-8 | -4 : | 8-4 66. | FAS lain 
‘* _— SAP GUM | 8-4 R§ es FAS -- is.e9 | ™ teem, “4 | 5-8 i 
CYPRESS rag ees 8 ais) a “amare... | xe ats 
ot Louis, Mo 5-8 48.00 | 84 140.250... 4-4 94.50 93.00 | Log run - he a heer X78 
- Ma’ ° a y ¢ sees an , 4 . 
o.b. St. Louis: . y 16.—Curr 5-4 88.75 No. 1 hy 6-4 75.95 125.00 | 6-4 34.25 33.75 = 
GU ent quotation 6-4 73.25 ar ye — * 126.00 | 83 a = ee 
LF COAST RE 2 eee : fs ie | -- 15600 | MQ Seom 00 sae 49.00 
New G D CYPRE tem mae 4-4 8 25 oni? 5-8 60.50 | 5-8 WILLOW 
rades— ss— i 36.00 5-4 ag 98.75 e3 67.00 ages | - cece 21.50 FAS 
00 4/4 wank engtory No.1 —~ fo | 2 + re sere $8.50 | FAs CKORY 5-4 18.35 
eae +++ $116.15 a te 6-4 88.73 | Clear face strip | Selects mum -|n ee * xo, 2 com, _ 
6/4 prieaeradiny 15 75 $51.75 x 10.4 61.25 sie 4-4 _~ an 7, | 8-4 raged aor 30.75 
8/4 eeeeee = 15 78.75 63 $31.75 75.00 ° 126.00 5-4 97.50 | 12-4 169 00 85.50 MA 
10/4 eseeeeees soon os ere 33.78 13/17" Boxboards -- | wag Plain | Sap. & sel 80.25 | No, 1 com yF FAS GNOLIA 
/4 ipreertenn 13 ¢ 15 ° "16 lai 5-8 | 5-8 52.0 lw “ ety 4-4 72.2! 
ee creseesesees oe 93.75 a .15 — = . Se: | £ 71:00 - | ™ tom 46.50 | 3-4 5.25 
Shak: ‘oumdoun. Gh 141. 93.75 7 “15 ee 13” & 14 88001187 | wee -+ | Logr 52.75 26.50 | $4 78.00 
: ree random, 4/4” : ae ae ae 9g eet os | = week ES of 190.90 +) a oe ge 
od mmon R alata , nes 4-4 ; | 6-4 120.75 50 | N m- | oe 15 | . 1 com. sel. 
° a overeves eee 77.75 7-4 5 130. No. 1 . 62.7 | 4-4 = 52.5 
ix4—10” .. ugh Me. i ooo e $24.75 a (OO -| S4 148.50 132.75 | siem oat Ban ne os 39:00 
," erin Ricngseneeanennens $54.75 bent No.3 | 5:8 45:50 | 16-4 1773 sags writen” 69.50 | FAS SOFT ELM | * 2 com, 
00 sae or specified ne Anny 50. 7 + 15 3-4 45.500... | a | com, & sel — 3S sh | $$ me - #3 
wie Bete | He HBB oc: | & iss tsi | No Leomeal |g goMERRY 
” ° -4 ° a 47. oon - 51. eoee i ee | Nw 2 
4 1x4—10” 34 10.75 seer d ie or 5-4 ae noi cs (Ca a = 3 om. 
25 1x12” Spi #10875 $9 No. 1 coi 4.00 | 4-4 62.50 a9 6-4 ee 70.00 No. 2 com. — wf ae sees 70.00 
5 me 110 875 $ oss 75 $ » 1 com. & sol | 5-4 67.50 s0.75 | 13° aa ae 6-4 36.75 HACKBER 
: ine” 22221 ‘Wore iste 110-46 a1, 5 $7.75 | $3 33.50 | 64 10Te igo god, oe LE ses |e as 
sereee 125.75 12 110.75 80.7 -4 40.25 | 12-4 -50 100. 5-8 27. “++ | No 8 come - = 
: 0. 102. 15 4-4 ' nosy 25 27.50 No. 3 com, 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, those of 
ash, basswood, birch, soft and rock elm, red oak and 
soft maple being quoted f.o.b. Wausau, Wis., basis, 
and those of hard maple, beech and end dried white 
maple being quoted f.o.b. Bay City, Mich., basis: 


Wausau, Wis., basis— 


FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Asu— 

4/4 ....% 95.00 $ 80.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6/4 ..-. 1056.00 90.00 70.00 42.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 115.00 100.00 75.00 42.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 120.00 105.00 80.00 47.00 “ns 

Basswoov— 
4/4 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 25.00 
5/4 78.00 68,00 53.00 33.00 26.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 26.00 
8/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 26.00 
10/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 out 
12/4 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 ee 
Key stock, 4/4, $80; 5/4, $85 or on grade; FAS, 


$95; No. 1, $75. 


Ix4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr. $65; 1x5-inch, $80. 


Bircu— 
4/4 .«.... 100.00 80.00 50.00 32.00 21.00 
5/4 .... 105,00 85.00 56.00 36.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 75.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 r 
12/4 130.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 
3/4 .... 88.00 70.00 45,00 28.00 
5/8 85.00 68.00 38.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $35; 8-inch & ith ‘add 
$20; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., add $2. 

Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $32. For sel. red, add 
2: 5. 

Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $85; one and 
two face clear, $70; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $100; 
one and two face clear, $80; run of pile, $68. 


Sort Etm— 


4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 47.00 25.00 21.00 
Be. sess tee 65.00 50.00 80.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 30.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 23.00 

10/4 ecee 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 ° 

12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 

Rock ELm— 

Oe sso. TSS se iota 45.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 .... 80.00 eee 50.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 ata 55.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 ...- 85.00 ~ one 60.00 35.00 *25.00 

10/4 .... 100.00 een 80.00 50.00 — 

12/4 .... 110.00 aete 90.00 55.00 30.00 

Sort Mapite— 

4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 43.00 27.00 21.00 
5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 45.00 35.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 80.00 49.00 32.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 52.00 38.00 22.00 

Rep Oaxk— 

4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 19.00 

5/4 ...- 105.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 49.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 52.00 20.00 


*Bridge plank. 


Bay City, Mich., basis— 
Harp MarpLte— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
F AS 6’ &wider 6" Gwider No. 2 No. 3 


Se ssene $ 75.00 60.00 $ 55.00 $35.00 $18.00 
a ceeken $5.00 70.00 6: 5.00 40.00 20.00 
OS scccee COS 75.00 70.00 40.00 22.00 
BS cesese BAC 90.00 85.00 45.00 25.00 
10/4 ....+- 120.00 105.00 100.00 50.00 30.00 
18/4 ...--- 1235.00 110.00 105.00 60.00 30.00 
ress 145.00 130.00 125.00 60.00 35.00 
ee 170.00 155.00 150.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for straight FAS, $5; 8-inch and wider, $10; 
10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 14 and 
16 foot, and the following percentages of 12-inch and 
wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 20 percent; 
10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Beecun— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
5/8 No. 2 com. & better..... piace 40.00 16.00 
GFG scored Bee 55.0Q 45.00 30.00 19.00 
Oe «saves 68.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
Se 266 a0 75.00 wetaa 55.00 35.00 22.00 
err 80.00 ee 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Enp Driep Wuite Marpte— 
FAS and 
Nos. 1 & 2 Nos. 1 & 2 
OFO crauectecesvinesevessveus $110.00 $ 85.00 
DO sess case cevetcaserierundes 115.00 90.00 
Dn Geasshesesewva ka wocewaeen 120.00 95.00 
PE seceveesereenseeneatseadas 130.00 105.00 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 


Association, averaged as follows, f.0.b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
May 14: 

MAPLE Clear No. 1 Factory 
lee $69.88 $60.90 $37.30 
DE” iscsanketeendee 75.30 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
Ctpemer Delivery) 

3x4” and 4x4”....$44.0 BE cevecceses 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 42°00 EE cecescceccee SE 
3x8”, 4x8” and SRE coccccesess GE 

| geo DT o0s000ces0e Ge 
ge DE n.ncscenseee Me 

Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

pace 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
i Ti ME nssh cegeceenseaweeean se wenaeuee 
CO Ce oc asengekenene’ seeennseeene BE 
i ME wen dh awaes 
Sh ae sO SG cn cc oncenedenondededseon SEE 
No. 2 com. sap flat....... Senverdceesaneoeees GE 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%......$26.00 1x10”, %x 9%....$27.50 
1x8” %x7\%...... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 28.00 


Shortleaf Gtnenston, OM. } Y4-inch Scant, 10- to 
-foot 
BE” wievcdsndnuwoee 


2E10" .nccccccceccGanO0 
BES” covccccccccce BaeOe 
8.00 


2X12" .ncccccccess 30.00 
SE scconcssscces © 


North Carolina Pine Flooring 


No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
a Sere $63.00 saci 
og | aes a 44.00 $27.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


epee helenae 
}#-inch thick, $1 more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


xaonsen ae 


Pe WE cnc enn nae ee ee 
ie i ME accneeccenews sneeews deeeeneeese ee 
S510", CURP «ccc. iiadvineneeee cesecenececees SET 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
ee OE vivncewreenee ‘even peewee .--$75.00 
bi x214 vw EE a win Gata tara cates ath a a ea 68.00 
i =2%,° factory ad ark ee a pieenibeceateta ee 
x1%” and 2-inch MUNI. iteuaaseccmenten 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

oe 6 ae $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $39.75 
Se anew es 87.50 77.50 43.25 40.25 
Be cuscedan 77.50 67.50 45.25 40.25 
Oo? ———- 77.50 67.50 42.25 39.25 
BE anaemia 87.50 77.50 42.25 39.25 
ge 102.50 92.50 44.25 40.25 
13” and up 107.50 97.50 eye jane 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

i ERE .-»- $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
OS 5.50 c.if. 6.00 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17.—While there is 
little buying for future needs, there is a large move- 
ment of small lots of northern pine to retailers and 
industrials. Prices are holding firm. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., May 18.—A little more busi- 
ness is being done in northern pine, and prices show 
a firm tendency. The mills have disposed of stock 
in some lines, and a good deal of it is now in the 
hands of wholesalers. The better grades are firmer 
and are helped by the increased strength displayed in 
western pines, dry stocks of which will be light for 
at least another month. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 17.—-Demand for eastern 
spruce frames is not really active, but large produc- 
ers have enough orders to keep running. Manufac- 
turers selling direct and able to supply any lengths 
desired are quoting $42 base. Some wholesalers call 
the market firm at the same price. There are com- 
mission houses accepting $40 on a limited range of 
lengths. Demand for Provincial random is fair and 
the market is slightly firmer. The full range for 
scantling is $32@34. 3oards are affected by com- 
petition of southern and western lumber, but the 
offerings are light and prices keep steady to firm. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 18.—Northern hardwood prices 
have strengthened during the last week in sympathy 
with the southern species and also due to the fact that 
many industries using southern woods, and unable to 
obtain their requirements promptly from the South, 
have turned to the northern woods for supplies. This 
has resulted in a considerably increased volume of 
business flowing to the northern mills and, with stocks 








already low due to curtailment during the ‘winter, 
prices have been marked up. The automobile trade 
is taking thick maple, elm, basswood and birch, 
Flooring factories are actively in the market for 
maple lumber. While on the whole furniture bysj- 
ness has been quiet, many large factories have come 
to the North to fill their needs for lumber, particular. 
ly Nos. 1 and 2 common birch, which has shown a 
good deal of activity lately. In southern hardwoods, 
sap gum is moving in pretty fair volume and prices 
are strengthening. Oak flooring is strong and in good 
demand, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 16.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods is less active, one theory heing 
that price advances have caused the buyers to hold 
back. Breaks in the Atchafalaya basin levees threaten 
further decrease of hardwood production. Prices are 
being held at the advanced levels noted last week, 
The “‘feature’’ seems to be supplied by tupelo, which 
is in suddenly increased demand, apparently as a sub- 
stitute for sap gum for trim and finish. One mil] 
with a large tupelo production is reported sold up on 
that wood, and prices on some tupelo items are said 
to have advanced $7 to $10, as against the reported 
$10 advance on sap gum. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 17.—The recent advances 
in the southern hardwood market are holding. Pro. 
duction has been curtailed more than 50 percent by 
floods. Scores of mills are still flooded and will have 
to undergo repairs. Huge quantities of lumber were 
caught in the rising water, and supplies still available 
are rapidly being disposed of. An exodus of buyers 
to the mill territory is reported as a result of anxiety 
to secure stock. 3uyers expect present high prices 
to decline as soon as mills can resume operations, so 
only those in absolute need of lumber are in the mar- 
ket. These include representatives of planing milis 
and automobile body manufacturers. The furniture 
trade appears to be fairly well covered. 
of logging is not expected for sixty days. 


Resumption 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17.—The general tone 
to the hardwood market is firmer with advances most 
noticeable in valley hardwoods. Buyers’ resistance 
has served to keep values from moving forward with 
any great rush. Demand is not exceptional, though 
it is better than it has been. Appalachian woods have 
shown a somewhat firmer tone, but less advance than 
valley hardwoods. Southern gums particularly have 
been marked up. The Cincinnati district trade is 
fairly active, with buyers ordering their immediate 
requirements and in some cases placing some future 
business, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 18.—Strength in southern 
hardwoods is increasing and some local yards have 
advanced prices on stocks which are in improved de- 
mand. It is found that it will be difficult to replace 
lumber that is sold, as many mills have withdrawn 
all their quotations, while others are naming prices 
for immediate acceptance only. The demand has 
been more active. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 18.—If the present de- 
mand for FAS and No. 1 common sap gum keeps up, 
the stocks will be so depleted in a few weeks that 
red gum will have to answer as a substitute. Al- 
ready the inquiries for red gum are coming fast. and 
its price has again advanced. Advances of $10 on 
sap gum and oak for flooring the first week in May 
were followed by a $5 advance the following week. 
A moderate advance was reported in quartered red 
gum. In fact, all hardwood items are in good to 
strong demand. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 18.—Orders and inquiries for fir 
are increasing. Dimension and boards are moving 
fairly well to local consumers. The Coast market 
seems to be showing a little more strength, but some 
manufacturers desirous of moving various items with 
which they are well stocked are willing to accept 
lower prices than have been prevailing for the last 
few weeks. In Engelmann spruce, 4/4 No. 2 com- 
mon is the most active item in the local market, and 
prices are firm. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 14.—Fir lumber is un- 
changed. Production at reporting mills indicates no 
tendency to overstock. The market is steady to firm. 
Intercoastal space is scarce, and shippers are having 
worries on that account. The rail trade is steady. 
Offshore, a little business continues to come trom 
Japan, reflecting financial improvement there. 





NEW YORK, May 16.—New York lumbermen are 
more and more convinced that Pacific coast mills have 
succeeded in their efforts to curtail production, and 
that the local market will benefit tremendously as 2 
result. Nothing is heard nowadays of surplus stocks 
and retailers are buiying rather freely at fairly sub- 
stantial prices. Some wholesalers go so far as to 


say that sales are better than they were last year. 
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BALTIMORE, MD., May 16.—The tendency of 
lumber distributers to take up Pacific coast stocks in 
increasing volume is still one of the characteristics of 
the trade here, with the result that the supplies of fir 
are maintained at rather large figures. _ Receipts here 
have been rather heavier of late. Prices have just 
about held their own. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 17.—More difficulty is 
being encountered by buyers in placing orders for 
mixed cars and a good premium is being asked. ‘The 
demand has shown some increase and prices have 
stiffened a little, notably on dimension. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 16.—Continued im- 
provement of demand is reported locally, with the 
emphasis still on mixed cars, though some sizable 
orders for factory stock are noted. Prices by report 
stand unchanged. Production in Louisiana territory 
ig hampered somewhat by diversion of sawmill labor 
to emergency levee work. Recent breaks in the Atcha- 
falaya system levees threaten to cut some rail serv- 
ices and may affect cypress sawmill operations west 
of the Atchafalaya by interrupting logging. 


CHICAGO, May 18.—The cypress volume is some- 
thing like 10 to 15 percent below the same period 
last year. There is a satisfactory demand for pecky 
cypress from the greenhouse interests, and a fair 
call for stock from tank manufacturers. Orders from 
industrial and retail sources are in about seasonable 
volume, and inquiries appear to be more numerous. 
Prices remain on a steady basis. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 17.—Activity in red cypress 
is maintained. Planing mills and retail yards are in 
the market. Prices are well held. Demand for yel- 
low cypress still shows no improvement and the price 
list is unchanged. This activity is concerned largely 
with low grade industrial stock. The movement of 
lumber, impeded somewhat by the flood, is improving. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 18.—The yard trade in northern 
hemlock remains active, and a considerable volume 
of lumber is moying into consumption. The market 
continues strong at $4 to $4.50 off the Broughton 
list. 


NEW YORK, May 16.—Demand for western hein- 
lock is limited. All agree that prices are holding up 
well." There is not much eastern lumber on the mar- 
ket, and demand for it is correspondingly light. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 17.—Hemlock is quiet and 
prices do not show very much change. Western hem- 
lock retains the recently reported firmer tone and is 
moving better than the eastern and northern stock. 
Ordinary schedules of 2-inch dressed hemlock from 
the Coast are offered at $32 c.i.f. for mill shipment, 
and square lumber at $33, but buyers are sometimes 
able to buy transits for less. Eastern clipped boards 
are $31@32, northern clipped are $31, and random 
are $29.50@30. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 18.—There is a pretty good de- 
mand in local territory for all grades of western 
pines. No. 3 common Pondosa pine is rather scarce. 
Idaho pine is fairly plentiful and there is a good 
call for this material. Prices of California sugar 
pine shop lumber are firm, with a fair demand. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 14.—Pine de- 
mand continues normal, and prices are firm. The 
upper grades showed individual increases but on a 
whole were steady. Eastern demand for commons in- 
creased slightly. Export business is normal, with in- 
quiries showing increase. Production is slightly en- 
larged by openings of mills, but curtailment is still 
in eftect. 








NEW YORK, May 16.—Rail shipments from the 
Inland Empire are still delayed to a certain extent ana 
some items in Idaho common and Pondosa common 

e scarce. Demand is not quite normal for the mid- 


dle of May, retailers buying usuany in small quanti- 
tie 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 18.—California sugar pine 
prices are firm, with slight advances in Nos. 2 and 3 
shop grades. California white pine shop and better 
Is scarce at mills, especially selects. Some mills are 
out of 4/ and 5/4 and 10/4 and thicker selects. South- 
western Oregon shop prices are reasonably firm, in 
spite of stocks accumulating. » Eastern Oregon has 
also a rather plentiful supply of Shop, as well as of 
No. 2 common, especially 12-inch. Nos. 3 and 4 com- 
mon dry stock are getting quite scarce. Idaho white 
pine prices are mostly firm, but No. 2 common is 
plentiful. Local wholesalers report a seasonably bet- 
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An additional assurance of speedy de- 
livery is that NATALBANY stocks are 
never allowed to become depleted. 
Three mills, virgin long and short 
leaf timber from an immense supply 
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Delivery Next 
‘Tuesday, 





The retail lumber dealer today carries a less volume of stock 
than at any time in his history. 


Due entirely to improvements in transportation the dealer 
is able to obtain his materials quickly and is relieved of 
interest carrying charges, and taxes, which are today assumed 


This is an especial advantage of NATALBANY customers, 
as they have the service of the speediest transportation out 
of the producing territory, the Illinois Central Mainline. 


A few years ago a big buyer ordered from ten to fifty cars, 
for delivery six months ahead. Today he orders one car, 


from NATALBANY, for delivery next Tuesday. 


of stumpage, with every refinement 
of scientific manufacture, guaranteed 
by trade-mark and grade-mark, and 


as safe as buying sterling. 


NATALBANY 


COMPANY, LTD. 
OFFICE 


LOUISIANA 





MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


8,000 cars of long and short leaf Southern Pine from mills 71, 72, and 73, delivered 
with speed over the Illinois Central Mainline. 
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Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 


Mouldings, 
Finish, 
Bevel 
Siding, 


Base, etc. 





Shop and 
Factory 
Lumber 


Ideal Factory Lumber 


Lightness, softness and whiteness make Craig Mountain 
Quality Pondosa Pine a wonderful wood for shop and fac- 



















Colo. 





tory consumption. 


It is light to handle, soft to work. It “stays put.” It surfaces 
smooth with a minimum of effort and holds paints, stains, 
Its strong fibre holds nails and screws. 

Try a car of Craig Mountain Quality Pondosa Pine and 
we are confident youwill find it a superior wood for your uses. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


enamels and glue. 


E H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


W.c. GEDDES, V-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


SALES 
KEPRESENTATIVES : 
G. S. PATTERSON, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


R. D. HUNTING 

LUMBER CO., 
Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


COLORADO CONTI- 

NENTAL LBR. CO.., 
Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Denver, 


ALEX W.STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
Bidg., Minneapolis, 

inn. 

W.J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


. 














“QUALITY ” 
Oak Flooring 


builds trade on merit. 
Order it in mixed cars 
with **Kilmoth’’ Closet 
Lining. 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


Make Homes More Salable 


—not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encouraging 
owners to line all closets with 


‘“‘KILMOTH” Closet Lining 


Supply this stock manufactured from Tenn. Aromatic 
Red Cedar and you'll notice an increase in sales. 
L. C. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











ter business, but in small lots, everything being 
wanted in a rush. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 17.—Demand for western 
pine finish ajd common grades is increasing a little, 
Some cars of stained finish offered last week were 
snapped. up quickly. Demand for thick stock is better, 
Prices have shown no change in the last week. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, May 18.—Redwood volume up to the 
end of April was ahead of the same period last year, 
Yard and industrial consumers are placing orders 
with a fair degree of regularity. Mill stocks of B 
grade and some sizes and thicknesses in A grade are 
scarce and prices are holding firm. With a good 
demand on the Pacific coast and export business im- 
proving steadily, redwood is in a healthy condition. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 14.—Orders and 
shipments of redwood continue to top production, and 
stocks at several of the larger mills are reported 
broken. Prices have remained firm, with minor adjust- 
ments in individual grades and sizes. Last week east- 
ern business showed a slight slackening, and export 
demand also fell off. Local and western business, 
however, showed gains. Retail business is above nor- 


mal. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 18.—Conditions in. the southern 
pine market are considerably better, with demand 
continuing on a fairly active scale. Retail yards 
and industrial consumers are placing orders for im- 
mediate needs, although buying is largely of the hand- 
to-mouth variety. All items of No. 3 common used 
for crating and grain doors are scarce. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 16.—Part of the 
week’s decline in bookings is attributed to decreasing 
call for emergency materials as the flood crest nears 
the Gulf. It is believed that as the overflowed areas 
emerge they will develop a brisk lumber demand. 
From the territories unaffected by the flood, contin- 
ued fair demand is reported. Prices are said to rule 
about as they were last week. A brisk demand for 
83-inch B&better flooring is one of the week’s features, 
perhaps attributable to price advances on hardwood 
floorings. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., May 17.—Demand for southern 
pine shows a drop as compared to April, although 
orders are holding up wel for this season. Not 
much activity is expected in rural yards this month. 
Industrial interests show hesitancy. There have been 
no radical changes in price list or character of de- 
mand, most orders calling for mixed cars. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 17.—A better volume of 
southern pine orders was recorded last week. There 
is more inquiry for straight car stuff and there is a 
better outlook for country trade. There has been a 
temporary falling off in demand in the South. The 
lower grades continue in relatively better demand, 
though there is more inquiry now for finish and 
flooring. 


NEW YORK, May 16.—Demand for southern pine 
is nothing to boast of. Prices have gone up $1 to $2 
in the last fortnight, and are holding: firm at the 
higher levels. Many items of flooring are scarce and 
yet demand does not seem unusually brisk. The 
wholesaler who reports satisfactory business is the ex- 
ception. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 18.—Houston firms are 
doing good business, although not much effect of the 
flood situation in the Mississippi valley is felt here. 
Yard stocks, timbers and industrials are the chief 
items for sale. There is not much export business. 
There is a splendid volume of business in the Rio 
Grande Valley and in Texas cities, where building 
is brisk. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 17.—Southern pine is dull 
and prices are not at all firm. Competition is very keen 
among wholesale distributers, and buyers are cautious. 
The current range for flooring, 1x4-inch, is $72@84.50 
for B&better rift, $55@75 for C rift, and $47@52 
for B&better flat. B&hbetter partition, 11/16-inch, is 
offered at $51.50@53. Roofers are quiet at $29.50@30 
for 8-inch air dried. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, May 18.—White cedar shingles have 
shown considerable activity during the last two or 
three weeks. Demand is increasing and the price is 
gradually strengthening, current quotations being: 
$4.10@4.15 for extras; $3.10@3.15 for standards; 
$2.65@2.75 for sound butts. There is a fair call 
for western and Idaho white pine lath, prices on which 
are steady. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 14.—There has been a 
slight curtailment of red cedar shingle production, 
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put on the whole the mills are cutting more stock than 
the market will absorb. There is a slight improvement 
in demand. Prices are unchanged, at bedrock. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17.—Only slight 
improvement has been noted in demand for red cedar 
shingles, owing to the backward spring. Clears re- 
main at about $2.15, and stars at about $2. Balsam 
and jack pine lath producers have all the business 
they can conveniently handle, and are not placing 
their output under contract to large eastern buyers, 
since they expect higher prices. 


KANSAS CITY MO., May 17.—Prices on shingles 
appear to be getting more stable, with clears at $2.05 
and stars at $1.90, though some mills demand 5 cents 
more or refuse the order. Redwood siding is a little 
higher in price, but other kinds are unchanged. The 
demand for lath is good. 


NEW YORK, May 16.—Eastern spruce lath by 
cargo are selling wholesale from $6.50 to $6.75, with 
rail shipments about 25 cents higher. Shipments are 
slackening up as mill supplies dwindle, and a number 
of Canadian manufacturers have announced they will 
either hold for better prices or sell their lumber for 
pulp. There has been a curtailment in arrivals of 
West Coast shingles,’ which are abundant, neverthe- 
less. The situation in shingles is improving, however. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 16.—Active call is re- 
ported for clipper and economy cypress shingles, with 
mill stocks relatively light on these items and prices 
unchanged. Cypress lath are selling, as usual, mainly 
in mixed cars, with prices steady. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 18.—There has been no 
material change in the shingle market. Lath has 
strengthened somewhat, but there has been no appre- 
ciable change in price. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 17.—There is a fair volume 
of business in boxboards, and producers and distributers 
are looking for reasonably good business. Prices have 
gradually steadied toward a firmer basis now that gen- 
eral curtailment of production has cleaned up practi- 
cally all distress lumber. Round edge white pine 
boxboards, inch, are quoted $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 17.—Orders for clapboards 
are not very numerous. Some of the principal retail 
dealers state that builders are favoring siding or shin- 
gles. Offerings of native white pine and eastern 
spruce clapboards are light and prices keep firm. Some 
bargains in redwood, red cedar, western spruce and 
California pine clapboards from the Coast have been 
offered lately, but the tone of the market is now 
fairly steady. 


Hymeneal 


TOLLIVER-ISAACS. At Neon, Ky., on May 
13, in the parlors of the Stapleton Hotel, oc- 
curred the wedding of Samp H. Tolliver, a 
prominent lumberman of the Neon section, to 
Miss Lizzie B. Isaacs, daughter of a farmer 
of the Colson section. Rev. W. L. Tolliver, 
brother of the groom, officiated in the presence 
of many friends of the young couple. A wed- 
ding supper followed, after which Mr. and 
Mrs. Tolliver left for a brief trip in the North. 
They will make their home in Neon. 


PRENDERGAST - BUFFELEN. Announce- 
ment of the engagement of Leslie Prendergast 
and Miss Margaret Buffelen, of Tacoma, 
Wash., was made May 10 by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Buffelen, parents of the bride to be. Mr. 
Buffelen is president of the Buffelen Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. of Tacoma. The an- 
nouncement was made at a luncheon given at 
the Buffelen residence on North Yakima 
avenue. Mr. Prendergast is a graduate of St. 
Leo’s high school, Tacoma, and Gonzaga uni- 
versity. He is the son of J. J. Prendergast 
of the local staff of the Tacoma Gas & Fuel 
Co. Miss Buffelen is the eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buffelen, a graduate of Visita- 
tion Villa and St. Mary’s college at Notre 
Dame, Ind. The wedding date has not been 
announced but will probably be late in June. 


Tue Onto State forests, Edmund Secrest, 
in a recent statement claims that Ohio’s forest- 
ation and reforestation problems are being met 
as rapidly as possible by the Ohio department 
of forestry. As funds become available, the 
State forests, numbering six, are enlarged and 
improved and the various state forest parks 
and nurseries are also improved. The forests 
comprise the larger bodies of semi-wild lands 
and each year since 1920, when the present pol- 
icy was put into effect, they have been enlarged. 























C Right off the Wire 


PEAVY PINE PRODUCTS come to you “right 


off the wire.” 


All of our mills are within a comparatively short distance of 
our sales office, and orders are phoned to insure speed in de- 
livery. We talk to them several times a day, and all the delay 
consequent to writing and mailing orders is eliminated. 


PEAVY PINE PRODUCTS, assured in quality, uniform in 
milling, and accurate in grading, can be obtained just exactly 
when you want them. 


When your customers want SPEED — 


EAVY 
Sell them INE and Satisfaction 
RODUCTS 


Mills Nos. 19, 28, 29 and 40. 


Peavy WitsonLuMBeR Company Inc. 


Manuf: acturers of 


fé 
IRGIN LonG LEAF 
and 
SHort LEaF YELLOw PINE 
Shreveport, La. 


SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Inc. 





Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texla, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NEW ORLEANS: 


1966 Conway Bidg. 209 Texas Nat’! Bank Bids. 411 New Orleans Bank Blog . 
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Tremendous loss by fire caused 
by coal burning equipment 


Thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber is lost every year by fires 
caused by sparks from coal burning equipment such as locomotives, 
hoists and cranes. 

Years ago lumber dealers had to take this loss and be satisfied 
with it. Now it is no longer necessary to worry about the hazard 
of fire. All of your handling equipment may be either gasoline or 
electrically operated. 

ORTON Railroad Type Locomotive Cranes are available with 
gasoline motor operation. Illustrated, is an ORTON Model “B” 
18-ton Crane equipped with a 6-cylinder 133 H. P. Climax Motor. 
QRTON Cranes are built in such a large variety of types and sizes 
that any lumber dealer can obtain a machine which suits his re- 
quirements exactly, regardless of the amount of lumber he handles 
each day. 

ORTON Gasoline Operated Railroad Type Cranes are built in 7 
sizes, handling capacities from 5 to 30 tons on 28 to 60-foot booms. 
Send today for a copy of Catalog A-37, it tells all about ORTON 
Railroad Type Cranes and every size and type of crane we build. 


RTON »- 


& SHOVEL COMPANY, 608 SO. COMPANY, 608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL 


Planer Knives 
That Fit Your Special Needs 


Our wide experience in selecting knives 
for factories that use every variety of wood 
has given us unusual ability to gauge your special needs. 

We select the knife that will mean greatest efficiency for 
you—maximum output as lowest cost. 


Cranes 











ORTON CRANE 












Write for full particulars about our planer and jointer knives, 
milled cutters, moulding cutters, blanks, tenoner knives, etc. 


Taylor, Styles & Co. 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U.S.A. 
Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents. 
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Criticism of Revised Tree List 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 16.—While the 
“Revised Check List of Forest Trees,” recently 
issued by the Forest Service, will be received 
with interest by lumbermen, foresters, botanists 
and others, Wilson Compton, secretary- manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a letter to Col. William B. Greeley, 
chief forester, points out that it gives no con- 
sideration to the lumber industry’s tree names if 
they do not happen to be in agreement with the 
Forest Service common tree names. Mr. Comp- 
ton likewise raises a question as to the correct- 
ness of some of the names given as lumber 
names. The letter follows: 


I am glad that the long awaited “Revised Check 
List of the Forest Trees of the United States” has 
made its appearance, for with more and more atten- 
tion being paid by lumbermen to the possibilities of 
logging and milling species heretofore little used it 
will be useful to the industry. 

For the practical help it would be in making rapid 
progress in the adoption in practice of the American 
Lumber Standards, the check list should, in my opin- 
ion, have made specific mention of the nomenclature 
for softwoods now included in those standards in the 
same manner as the industry in its standardization 
work tried to tie in, and I believe it did in so far 
as sound commercial practice would permit, its stan- 
dard names with those used by the Forest Service. 
As it is, the industry’s commercial tree names which 
do not happen to be in agreement with the Forest 
Service common tree names are given no consideration 
as standards, whereas several of them possess equal 
merit. 

The lumber industry can also raise a question as to 
the correctness of some of the lumber names given 
in the first column of the enumeration on pages 239-40 
of the check list. The Forest Service is of course 
familiar with the extent to which various commercial 
names are used in the industry for certain species, 
vet here for the lumber names for those species the 
Forest Service common names are given and the trade 
names are put in the footnotes making them take 
decidedly second rank. This action with certain species 
is not fully justified by fact. 

A case in point is Pinus ponderosa where on the 
one hand the service common tree name is given 
as the lumber name also. On the other hand the 
combined annual cut in 1925 of 1,096,278,000 feet 
by members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation sold as Pondosa pine and of 1,076,680,000 feet 
by members of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association sold as California white 
pine, not to mention the cut of non-member mills in 
those territories sold under the same commercial names 
or the cut in Arizona and New Mexico that is sold as 
Arizona white pine, accounts for practically 70 percent 
of the reported total cut of 3,127,208,000 feet for the 
species in the United States that year. 

A similar situation occurs with reference to the 
lumber name for the species known by the service as 
vestern hemlock. Oregon and Washington produced 
in 1925 ahout 1,229,000,000 feet of this, most of which 
was marketed as West Coast hemlock, whereas the 
total cut of the hemlock species in the West was only 
about 5,000,000 feet more than that. 

Another case in softwoods is the service species of 
western white pine. The entire cut of this tree by 
members of the Western Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is marketed as Idaho white pine, and in 1925 
it alone amounted to 301,979,000 feet. The total cut 
in the western States of the species referred to by 
the Forest Service and bureau of census as white pine, 


exclusive of sugar pine, and which therefore can be 


considered principally Pinus monticola, was about 
190,000,000 feet. 

While failure to mention, as industry’s standards, 
the American Standard nomenclature for lumber and 
to recognize in the table on page 239 the common 
lumber names by which a majority of the lumber cut 
is known in the trade, does not necessarily detract 
from the value of the check list of the Forest Ser 


vice as a botanical guide to tree species, I do not think 


it will help toward the accommodation of commercial 
lumber names to the preferred tree names, which I 
note is one of the declared objectives of the publica- 


tion. 
(RRA AAAEASE 


Hardwood Traffic Activities 


Mempuis, Tenn., May 17.—J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, announces that rate committees are con- 
sidering a proposal to establish a rate of 31 cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber and lumber articles from 
points in the Southwest to Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Iern. with similar changes to other Tennessee points. 
This will result in reductions from points on the Mis- 
souri Pacific railroad but will increase the rates from 
points on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific rail- 
road and its short line connections. Efforts to keep 
down increases will be made by the traffic association. 

Announcement is also made that after extensive 
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negotiations the Gulf Coast lines have agreed to re- 
duce their minimum weights for export on forest 
products, effective May 16, to 34,000 for 36-foot 
ears, and 30,000 pounds for 36-foot and less. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 79) 


Warren, Ark. 


May 16.—The Arkansas soft pine mills have booked 
a heavy volume of business for prompt shipment, so 
that loadings have increased. Prices have held firm 
but there have been no advances, except that a few 
mills cancelled concessions. Finish and finish pro- 
ducts are moving in good volume at satisfactory 
prices. There has been some disappointment because 
common yard items, especially No. 2 boards, have 
not made slight advances to regain losses, but it is 
believed they will do so before long. Inquiries from 
dealers are in good volume. Most of their orders 
are for mixed cars. Some demand is coming from 
the district recently swept by tornadoes. Industrial 
buying is of fair volume, as crating, ladder, and sash 
and door people are making reasonably large pur- 
chases. Car material is moving in small quantities 
only, and at unattractive prices. Production has been 
normal, weather being favorable. Production by 
small mills is increasing, as they can now log and 
haul their lumber to railroads. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


May 16.—Pine is moving steadily. Southeastern 
mills, to meet competition on shed stock in the north- 
ern markets, have made drastic cuts in overhead ex- 
penses. The bulk of the business continues to be for 
special cuttings, for which the mills are getting satis- 
factory prices. Southern Florida shed stocks must be 
moved at a bargain. Prices have managed to re- 
main steady. Smaller shortleaf manufacturers, in 
position to curtail without very much overhead, have 
done so, and the field is now teft almost entirely to 
larger organizations. The demand for finish, shed 
stocks and moldings is fair. Roofers, after a ten- 
dency to higher prices, have again backed down and 
in most instances can be bought lower than what is 
understood to be today’s market. Little shortleaf 
framing is being manufactured. 

The tone of the cypress market has been decidedly 
better. Buyers are beginning to look to the South- 
east for their requirements. However, there is a 
marked variation in prices and buyers are shopping. 
Most orders are for mixed cars of finish and mold- 
ings. The demand continues to be for “‘C’’ grade in 
finish, a little ““B’ moving from independent mills at 
about “C” price. All business is highly competitive. 
The demand for sheathing lumber, mostly Nos. 2 and 
} and sound box, is good, but an abundant supply is 
offered, Orders from the railroads and industrials for 
such items as trunking and capping and timbers have 
been few. 

The Jacksonville city council has passed an emer- 
gency ordinance authorizing the city commission to 
borrow the sum of $60,000 for installing dock facili- 
ties for handling naval stores. The naval stores in- 
dustry is perhaps the largest single enterprise in the 
city, and city pride in retaining these operations 
hastened the movement of the council. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 16.—Louisiana State University will make im- 
mediate use of the 1,000 acres of land donated to it 
by the Great Southern Lumber Co., of this city, as a 
location for a summer school of forestry. The build- 
ings will be located near Sheridan and will accommo- 
date fifty students. There will be a study room, 
school room, private rooms for instructors, kitchen 
and dormitories. 


George A. Townsend, sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., was elected president of the 
Bogalusa Country Club at the recent annual election. 


Mayor and Mrs. W. H. Sullivan and their two 
children mototed to Biloxi, Miss., recently to visit 
Mrs. Sullivan’s father, who resides there. 


J. K. Johnson, chief of the forestry division of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., spoke before the mem- 
bers of the Y. W. C, A. recently on flood control 
through reforestation. In a paid advertisement ap- 
pearing in the local weekly newspaper of this city, W. 
R. Hines, Louisiana State forester, calls attention to 
the fact that the present disastrous floods occurring 
in the States bordering the Mississippi River may be 
attributed in no small measure to the deforestation of 
the watersheds of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
The advertisement was paid for by the forestry de- 
partment of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 








Ross Carriers Help Order-men 


Six machines have increased the loading 
capacity from 1500 to 2000 feet per day 
for the Consolidated Lumber Co., 


Wilmington, California. 
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for complete 
data on Ross 
Electric and 
Gasoline Carriers. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 
69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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i It’s the Air-Dried 
Spruce 

Mother nature sure puts the stuff into 


air-dried spruce. It’s 100% strength, 
toughness and light weight. 


That’s why Babcock Air Dried Spruce 
Ladders are the best ladders for you to 
sell. Write for the Babcock catalog. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


The W. W. BABCOCK Co., Inc. 


BATH, N. Y. 


BABCOCK sence LADDER 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates. 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Kight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


All or part of your supply if 
satisfactory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





WANTED NEWS OF L. E. FULTON 
employed in office of Montana Lumber Co., Lewis- 
town, Montana. Last heard of at Sand Point, 
Idaho. Aged Mother 
Address “Cc. 4," care American Lumberman, 








OAK FLOORING SALES MANAGER OR 
ASSISTANT SALE MANAGER 


By Oak Flooring Manufacturer. One with experi- 


ence to handle sales from mill office. 13/16, 3/8 
and 5/16 and parquet blocks. In first letter, please 
give age, experience, present and past employers, 
and salary expected. 


Address “E. 12," care American Lumberman. 





LARGE OHIO WHOLESALER 
handling West Coast, Western Pine and Yellow 
Pine yard stock wants an experienced detail man 
for office work. Prefer man with experience in all 
these woods. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address *“‘D. 3,” care American Lumberman. 





Lazy loggers like long lengths 


leaves lots leftovers, lots _left- 


overs leaves less latent lumber; 

looks like less latent lumber less 

likely leave lumbermen lasting 
livelihood. 


Thornton Davis, Spokane, Wash. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 


See Particulars on page 57. 








WANTED: STENOGRAPHER 


Experienced in lumber office work. In first letter 
state age, present salary, and why desiring to 
change. If you need constant supervision do not 
apply as no incompetents are wanted. Must be 
able to report for work about June 10th. 
THUNDER LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Box 120, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN LUMBER MANUFACTURER 
desires an experienced and reliable Planing Mill 
Foreman to take complete charge of mill having 
five machines, working largely on Hemlock and 
Pine lumber. Must be a hustler. Prefer middle 
aged married man. 

Address “F.18,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED RETAIL LUMBE. 
Capable of listing millwork from plans and esti- 
mating same; by large concern doing retail lumber 
and millwork in Eastern Ohio. State full particu- 
lars and experience in estimating and selling in 
application. 
Address “C. 28,” care American Lumberman. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE BUYER WANTED 
Large wholesaler employing fifteen salesmen in 
Central and Eastern States desires to form a con- 
nection with commission buyer to place orders for 
California white pine, white fir, etc. 

Address ““W. 121,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BY MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
Competent bookkeeper with experience in traffic 
work. Give references and state salary wanted in 
reply. 

Address 














“F.15,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Manager lumber hardware store. 
tory Kansas. Salary Commission. 
Address “‘D. 6,’"" care American Lumberman. 





New oil terri- 





WANTED—COMPETENT 
Hardwood inspector by Central Wisconsin mill— 
steady work. 
Address “E. 32,” care American Lumberman, 





Laboriously lifting lazy logs, long 
lean lanky listless loggers log like 
log loaders learning logging lore. 

E. B. Savage, Walterboro, S. C. 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 


See Particulars on page 57. 

















WANTED—SALESMAN, 
Now employed by wholesale lumber company. Pre- 
fer man who has good position and an established 


trade. Large wholesaler maintaining offices in 
Portland, Oregon; Spokane, Washington, and Mer- 
idian, Mississippi, will offer an attractive position 
—drawing account and percentage of profits. Want 
to place men particularly in Indiana, Maryland, 
New York, New Jersey and New England, 
Address “‘H, 116,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Familiar with sale Northern and Southern Hard- 
wood. Salary or salary and profit-sharing basis. 
Unless you have an established trade in Chicago ter- 
ritory do not apply. Very attractive proposition 
for a man with above qualifications. 
Address “D. 21," care American Lumberman. 








Loud loquacious lovers, like lu- 


dicrous lazy lumbermen, laugh 
loudly lapping luscious lemonade. 
Miss Jane E. James, Memphis, Tenn. 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 


See Particulars on page 57. 





LUMBER 
DEALERS 


who are seeking services of a compe- 

tent high grade man and experienced 

Secretary should communicate with— 
“SECRETARY BOX NO. 10” 


Care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
Now in charge of Coast department, supervising 
sales and purchases of fir, spruce, cedar, Pondosa 
and Idaho white pine, California white and sugar 
pine for large eastern wholesaler, wishes to make 
change, effective June 1st. Five years’ mill exper- 
ience, ten years’ eastern sales experience, selling 
all trade (sash and door plants, industrial, yards, 
ete.), from Mississippi River east. Have estab- 
lished trade and mill connections. Will consider 
salary or profit sharing basis. Location either East 
or Coast. Highest reference; if interested 

Address “‘T. 199,’" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED AUDITOR-BUYER 
Desires communication with Retail, Wholesale 
Lumber Company, or large Contractors, wanting a 
buyer, general manager or assistant, just past age 
40, 20 years’ business experienee, with 14 years’ 
lumbering, good executive ability, competent in de- 
tail. Employed present same company past 12 
years, prefer the west or east, successful results 
and references assured. 
Address “B. 14,” care American Lumberman. 


GERMAN YARD MANAGER 

single, 36, Lutheran. Member of Masons and Odd- 
fellows. 15 years’ lumber experience as manager 
of line yard, 8 years with present firm. Wants to 
make a change. Prefer good line yard in good sized 
town or city. Good on figures, good salesman and 
collector. Minnesota or Dakotas preferred. Can 
come on 30 days’ notice. 

Address “C. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MAN—30, SINGLE 

La Salle accountancy training. About 8 years exp. 
Mfg. office, bookkeeping, stock records, billing, in- 
ventory, sales, correspondence, payrolls, all detail 
work. Fair stenographer. Now employed. Seek- 
ing position with inducements for absolute perman- 
nency. Available on short notice. 

Address 











“BE. 29," care American Lumberman 


POSITION WANTED WITH A 

well organized, large, wholesale or retail, building 
material sales or construction company. Engineer- 
ing graduate, experience in building design, esti- 
mating, appraisal and superintendent of construc- 
tion. Retail hardware and building supplies sales 
experience. Available soon. 475 MAPLE ST., 
W. Lafayette, Ind. 








WANTED—SAL 
On a commission basis to sell N, O. Pine, yellow 
pine and cypress lumber. ‘Prefer experienced sales- 
men with established trade located anywhere in 
Va., W. Va., Md., Pa., N. J., N. ¥Y., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED SALESMEN 
Salesmen to sell Hardwoods Midwest State on 
commission basis. Experienced, with an established 
trade preferred. 
Address nar 





1,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED 
Lumber or Building Material Salesman with auto 
Nationally advertised product. Thickly populated 
exclusive territory. Commission basis. No side lines. 
Address “FR. 5.” care American Lumberman. 








112 READERS FOR ONE CENT 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


A five line advertisement inserted in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department costs $1.25 for one insertion. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints and delivers about 
14,000 copies every week-—your five line ad could be 
delivered at a cost of 1 cent to each 112 subscribers. 
No other way to reach the Lumber World and Wood- 
working Industries so quickly and cheaply. We carry 
your message. Advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








WANTED: 

Position with high class hardwood manufacturer 
or wholesaler. Twelve years experience, two years 
selling on road and three at sales desk. Have 
specialized in Oak Flooring. Good reasons for 
change. 

Address “RF. 4," care American Lumberman. 

WANTED: POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of retail yard by a young man twenty-eight years 
of age; five years of experience in retail yard; good 
at sales and collections; employed at present as 
manager, but desires change; can furnish best of 
references, including present employer. 

Address “C. 20,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
In General Office Auditing, Accounting, Etc. Com- 
petent to manage a large yard doing a volume of 
business. Coal, hardware and paint experience. 
A-1 References. 

Address “E. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Young man eleven years retail lumber experience 
desires position as manager or department head 
with retail yard. Chance to advance essential. 
Eastern states preferred. 
Address “FE, 22” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION FUTURE 
As accountant and general office bookkeeper, fifteen 
years’ experience, wholesale and retail line yards. 
Address “‘A. 30.” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAWYER AND BLOCK SETTER 
Wants position. First class man. Best references. 
Address “I, 6,” care American Lumberman. 
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